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All Dressed Up and 


HOSE Britishers fea- 

turing caps with a 

duck-bill fore and aft, 

checkered Norfolk 
suits and binoculars slung 
across their shoulders used to 
be the popular pictorial notion 
of the world traveler. But not 
any more! 

It is—a roll-of the drums, 
professor—the American these 
days who sighs for more globes 
to trot. He has become per- 
fectly at home in London’s 
Strand, along the Shanghai 
Bund or under the Southern 
Cross. 

Our ancestors crossed the 
plains in the prairie-schooner 
and there took root. We be- 
came a nation of home-bodies. 
Even in my time it took a 
world’s fair to blast the average 
man beyond the limits of his 
town. He saw the outside world 
through the stereopticon views 
when the front parlor was 
thrown open for company. 
And regarded the impractical 
imaginings of Jules Verne as 
nonsense. 

Chic Sales caught the idea 
in his impersonation of the 
small-town wise-cracker who 
boasted of going on three Sun- 
day excursions in a row, as he 
stood in front of the postoffice 
flipping back his hair and 
Shooting his cuffs. 

Many of us can remember 
without great mental strain 
when it was considered hot to 
swagger through the town with 
a conductor’s slip stuck in our 
hatband. That was the yokel 
stamp of worldliness. 

I shall never forget the day 
Judge Bradshaw left our vil- 
lage to sail to Scotland for a 
Masonic degree. The whole 
town paid homage; school was 
suspended, the bank closed, 
there were two runaways and 
in the excitement Cousin Libbie 
Young toppled from her porch 
rocker with one of her spells. 

Nobody in our town had ever been abroad before and it was 
such a memorable event that Clark’s Silver Cornet Band turned 
out in kilts and marched to the depot where Pawsey Lawson 
rendered “My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean” as a slip-horn solo 
while the train puffed away. 

Time makes changes as you may have heard. * Two years ago 
I dropped into The Smoke Shop back home to inquire for Clint 
Thivens, head riveter at the boiler works. There was a shaking 
of heads until someone finally recalled, between pool shots in the 
back room, that the last heard of him he had reached Baffin 
Bay on the last lap of a world tour. 

aged 


Further inquiry revealed Miss Maggie Taylor, 
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seventy-one, was summering 
at Villa d’Avray near Paris, 
the Holcolmb twins were tour- 
ing .Norway and there were 
kodak snap-shots in Roedell’s 
window that Oscar Toliver had 
taken of head-hunters in 
Borneo. 

The old gag about sitting in 
front of the Café de la Paix and 
eventually seeing someone you 
know needs revision. You can 
visit any obscure spot on the 
outer rim of the world these 
days and ten will get you twen- 
ty you will bump into some- 
bedy from home. 

The local boy who used to 
boast of toiling up the long 
flight of steps to the top of the 
Masonic Temple in Chicago 
can now show you the fiery dot 
of a spider bite received in far- 
away Formosa. 


N EXPLORER who is forced 
to put up for the night at 
a handful of thatched hutches 
along the dinky Uganda rail- 
way is likely to find that his 
bunkmate will be Otis Ralston, 
with a big bright lodge button 
in his lapel. He learns that 
Otis, despite his corn-fed look, 
is a prosperous New Yorker 
with a home in Paris. 

The American today who has 
made the final payment on his 
car and home wants to go some 
place, and he is not feverish 
about a round trip to the 
G. A. R. convention in Denver 
either. He swings nonchalantly 
up the gang-plank for the far- 
flung corners of the world. 

During my formative days 
in New York about the only 
folk who went abroad for 
pleasure jaunts were those 
whose homes were boarded up 
in summer. Today it is not 
unusual to see the girl who 
serves you in a tiffin temple 
prowling about the bazaars of 
Cairo, or the lad who juggles 
the batter in the wheat-cake 
castle windows buying a round for the crowd in a Paris bar. 

You may drop into your club lounge with a casual nod for an 
acquaintance only to learn with embarrassment a little later that 
he has been on a six-months’ yak hunt in Tibet. 

And finally if you want to become an eighteen-karat bore just 
carry around a batch of travel pictures you have snapped of the 
diving-boys at Barbados, the pigeons in St. Mark’s or the flamin- 
gos in Havana and try to show them to your friends. They may 
not knock you from under your hat, but they won’t love you any 
more. For the average American, these travel-mad days, is like 
the fellow—prepare for one with a beard—recovering from de- 
lirium tremens. He has been everywhere and seen everything. 
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Lllustrations by 
W. Smithson Broadhead 


Doctor Artz, the man of dark life, who, 
behind the door of his laboratory, dis- 
covers the secret of restoring youth, and 
whose mysterious influence traps men 
and women in curious dramas of love. 
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“ HE career of a public singer, especially an opera singer, 
is horribly difficult,” said Mrs. Simon doubtfully, in 
her soft and languid voice, a voice which one couldn’t 
imagine issuing from the lips of a poor woman. 

“Why?” asked Miss Vyvyan, almost with a touch of hostility. 
“Why should it be more difficult than any other career in the 
arts? I can’t see any reason. But whatever one wants to do, or 
to help someone to do, the cry goes up, ‘It’s so difficult. Don’t 
attempt it.’ 

“When you go to Covent Garden it’s to listen to great opera 
singers. There they are! They had to get there. They have 
got there. They can’t last forever. Others must take their 
places. Why shouldn’t Pauline Iselle be one of those others? 
I can’t see that it’s impossible if she’s helped. 

“T’ve done my best. I made up my mind that I would never 
mention her name to you till I’d taken her as far as I could. I 
found her absolutely raw. She knew nothing. She’d been no- 
where, hadn’t a single friend of social importance or culture. 
But I detected the lark within the egg. I’m so certain of Pauline’s 
capacities that if I weren’t so disgustingly poor I would bank on 
them. But of course I can scarcely get along myself.” 

“If you had ten thousand a year you’d always be in difficul- 
ties,” said Mrs. Simon, with a sort of soft indulgence, ‘‘and 
wondering about your next meal. But anyhow you're certainly 
not in a position to help this Pauline Iselle with money. By the 
way, where did she get her name?” 

“From her people, of course.” 

“And what are they?” 

“Her father’s an actor.” 

“A ‘successful one?” 

“He acts very well—in certain parts.” 

“What parts?” 

“Anything grotesque. He’s out of an engagement for the 
moment.” 

“And her mother?” 

“Her mother is quite a beauty.” 

“And is that her profession?” 

“T believe when she was very young she occasionally sat to two 
or three painters, if you call that——” 

“Are they poor?” 

“The mother’s got something, but—yes, they are. I wonder, 
Miriam, whether it is possible for you to realize what poverty 
means. Your husband left you so frightfully rich.” 

“And so every post brings me exhortations to give ‘out of my 
superfluity.? And not only that. Almost everybody I know asks 
me for money.” 

“Well,” said Miss Vyvyan sturdily, “I think it’s my absolute 
duty to give you the chance of ——” 

“Paying for the rest of this Pauline Iselle’s musical education. 

ow much longer would it take to train her?” 

“For opera?” 

“Yes, if that’s the idea.” 
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“Three years more. Not a day less. She has a naturally 
placed voice, as I believe Patti had. She sings as easily as a 
bird. But of course she needs severe training for grand opera 
by a first-rate maestro. She has to be given ‘readings,’ to study 
réles, to perfect herself in languages. Then there’s gesture—oh, 
lots of things! And besides, she’s quite ignorant of life. She’s 
a mere child.” 

““How old?” 

“Just twenty. But she looks and seems like eighteen. Her 
innocence is that of a flower.” 

“‘Are you sure?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, if her father is an actor and her mother was an artist’s 
model! And hasn’t she been brought up in London?” 

“Yes. But what’s that got to do with it? Why d’you smile?” 

“Tt’s extraordinary how divinely simple you manage to be, 
Naomi, in spite of your knowledge of the world.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“And that’s half your charm. Your delicious blindness, com- 
bined with your cleverness and talent, makes you irresistible. 
You’re the greatest wheedler I know. Well, I’ll promise nothing, 
but if you like to bring little Miss Iselle here to be looked at, you 
may—next Sunday. But not before five-thirty. I’m going tothe 
Albert Hall concert that day.” 

“Of course! Heckner is conducting.” 

“Yes. Ilidor is conducting.” 

“Ts he—will he be——” 

But at that moment the door of the drawing-room opened and 
a footman announced, 
“Nar-billy Khar-leel 
I-bra-him.” Miss Vyv- 
yan got up to go as a 
handsome young Egyp- 
tian came in, wearing 
the fez and carrying a 
bunch of roses. 

Mrs. Simon _intro- 
duced him to her friend, 
and Khalil looked with 
some surprise at the 
thin, trim’ figure, 
the mannish costume, 
cropped gray hair and 
wrinkled intelli- 
gent face that con- 
fronted him. Then 
Miss Vyvyan hur- 
ried out of the 
room. 

She was too ex- 
cited just then to 
bother about an 




















Egyptian stranger. Pauline, Pauline’s voice, Pauline’s necessi- 
ties, Pauline’s possible future filled her enthusiastic mind at that 
moment. Everything else was excluded. 

For at fifty Naomi Vyvyan was far more enthusiastic, far 
younger in nature and temperament than many people are at 
thirty. And Miriam had filled her with hope. Her excited fancy 
already heard the divine songster of morning pouring its heart 
out at Heaven’s gate far up in the blue. And the world was 
listening below. 


“I must warn you, Ilidor, that there’s a London sparrow com- 
ing to chirp to me this afternoon when I get home,”’ said Mrs. 
Simon behind the scenes at the Albert Hall on the following 
Sunday afternoon. “If you can’t stand it, I won’t keep you to 
your promise.” 

Mr. Heckner tapped his baton lightly against the soft palm 
of his left hand. He looked terribly vital and yet abstracted, 
— a man listening to something at a distance. 
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G‘I have-no wish to be young, to go 
backward,’ Miss Anna said to 
Pauline. ‘‘Forward! That's my mot- 
to. Onward, even into darkness.’’ 


“T’ll come in spite of the London sparrow,” he said to Mrs. 
Simon. “But if she tries to chirp I shall stop her. Chimney-pot 
music isn’t for me.’ : 

When they reached the big house in Smith Square, the butler 
informed Mrs. Simon that two ladies were waiting in the drawing- 
room—‘Miss Vyvyan with another lady.” : 

“‘They’re here already,’ said Mrs. Simon to Heckner, slipping 
out of her chinchilla coat, and showing her marvelously thin but 
distinctly frail figure, clothed in an almond-green dress. ‘‘Now, 
be nice tothem. Don’t be a monkey.” 

They had reached the big landing on the first floor and as Ilidor 
opened a door on the right they heard an excited voice saying: 

“Now, whatever you do don’t be frightened! I’m almost sure 
she’ll bring back Heckner, the famous conductor, with her, but 
although he’s a—— What’s the matter? Why are you—— Oh, 
Miriam! I didn’t know——” 

“How could you, seeing that you had your dear little back to 
the door? Is this Miss Iselle?” 

“Yes. Pauline.” 

“T’m glad you were able to come. You must forgive us for 
being late. But Mr. Heckner—Mr. Heckner, my friend Miss 
Vyvyan, Miss Iselle—Mr. Heckner quite stupefied the Albert Hall 





audience with his reading of the overture to 
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‘Tannhauser. 

While she spoke, Mrs. Simon was looking atten- 
tively at Miss Vyvyan’s protégée, and saying to her- 
self, ‘I’m sure she has Scandinavian blood in her.” 

There was, she thought, something definitely Northern about 
the rather tall slip of a girl who stood before her, something out 
of the common, troubling, peculiar. She had a clear skin, probably 
thick in texture, warmly white, pale yellow hair not cut short, 
much darker eyebrows above long, silvery-gray and at this 
moment somewhat sulky-looking eyes. There was decision in 
her chin, yet something almost touchingly girlish about the face 
as a whole and about the fluid figure. 

“A Northern Mélisande!” murmured a voice in her ear. Heck- 
ner had spoken. 

Mrs. Simon said, “Do sit down. Come to the sofa, Naomi.” 

But the silent rejoinder in her to Ilidor’s remark was, “That’s 
a girl who will trouble men.” 

_Heckner had at times strange powers of silence. And he 
didn’t mind at all making people uncomfortable. Now he went 
away to a distant part of the big drawing-room, sat down in a 
huge armchair, leaned Back and lighted a cigar. 


How thin and withered and close-cropped the little musical 
spinster was! he thought. Above her masculine collar and tie her 
face showed almost like the screwed-up face of a monkey. The 
sap had gone out of her. And yet she was fiercely alive. Her 
animation was portentous, yet—one could not deny it—perfectly 
natural. Under the Eton crop, the perpetually moving wrinkles, 
she blazed. A touch of real genius there, perhaps, but genius on 
the inevitably downward grade. 

Heckner had heard of her. She was well-born, knew everyone, 
went about a great deal on tuppence a year, had been a pro- 
fessional concert pianist, gave piano lessons, talked three 
or four languages, was passionately interested in everything 
interesting. 

The drawing-room door opened and a small, very thin, old 
and apparently very tired man came in. Some wisps of dyed 
light hair were carefully brushed over his scalp. His smart 
clothes were loose, perhaps to conceal the astonishing mnnqpenies 





G.I suggest, Miss Vyvyan, that you ioin Miss de Rothberg in a glass of this mixture,” 


of his slowly moving body. Out of a white face that looked as 
if it had been “‘lifted,”’ for there was a scar on either side near 
the ears, and it was free from wrinkles, a pair of brilliant eyes, 
with something of the reptile in them, gazed with tremendous 
definiteness. A very short dyed mustache defined the unusual 
size of a thin-lipped mouth, and gave a touch of rather old- 
fashioned distinction to a Hebraic appearance which suggested 
the weariness of perpetually satisfied desires. 

Miss Vyvyan bristled, and sent a passionate glance of ex- 
hortation to the blond girl whose career she had undertaken 
to direct. 

Mr. Alphonse de Rothberg! What achance! What a wonder- 
ful chance! If he had dropped from Heaven she could not have 
welcomed him more ecstatically. 


Mrs. Simon introduced Rothberg to Miss Iselle, and kindly 
32 


added, perhaps urged by Naomi’s passionate glances, “Miss 
Iselle is taking up singing in real earnest. She wishes to become 
a professional.” 

The fair girl colored and looked down. A sort of fierce reserve, 
which suggested outraged modesty, was evident in her just then. 
It was as if her wish, just mentioned, was something she longed to 
keep secret. Miss Vyvyan gave her a violently warning look and 
broke into a torrent of eager explanation. She hurriedly laid her 
protégée bare before the company. She told—she told. 

She explained about Pauline’s voice, about Pauline’s natural 
gifts, about Pauline’s desires and ambitions, about Pauline’s 
people’s ambitions for her. She told of what she had done for 
Pauline, then launched out into vehemence upon all that was yet 
to be done. It was a foaming spate of retrospect, up-to-date 
statement and prophecy. 
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said Dr. Artz. ‘‘We can leave out Miss Iselle. Youth has no need of these—tonics.”’ 


e ge became scarlet. Even her neck was suffused with 
ood. 

Heckner said to himself, “It’s a touching neck!” And he 
longed to enclose it with his two hands. There was so much of 
youthfulness in it. 

_ He sent a glance out of narrowed eyes to Miriam, and Miriam 
Just simply took Miss Vyvyan away. There was no subtlety in 
the matter. She got up and said: 

“Naomi, I want to have a little private talk with you about 
something you are interested in.” 

“Really? Something I——” 

Miss Vyvyan hesitated. It was obvious that she feared to 
leave her protégée in even limited freedom. As she passed Pauline 
she bent and whispered something hastily into her ear, something 
ho doubt admonitory, for the girl blushed again and moved 


about uneasily in her chair. 

“Why do you let her?” 
asked Heckner, when Miss 
Vyvyan was far enough 
away not to hear. 

“Please, I—what d’you 
mean? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Yes, you do. Doesn’t 
she, Mr. Alphonse?” 

Rothberg, who had not 
opened his lips since he had 
entered the room but who 
had looked alarmingly alert 
though bored, said in a 
weak voice, a voice with- 
out any “body” in it but 
not disagreeable, ‘She 
gets in the way of your 
personality. If you ever 
hope to succeed, you 
mustn’t let anyone do 
that.” 

He closed his white eye- 
lids for an instant. He had 
no eyebrows. 

“T wonder how much 
vitality you have,” he 
said, opening them. “No 
one can be successful as an 
artist without unconquer- 
able vitality.” 

“How can she show her 
vitality when she’s being 
respectful to that little 
dried-up thing?” exclaimed 
Heckner. 

“Miss Vyvyan has been 
very good to me,” said 
Pauline, looking down. “I 
owe everything to her.” 

“Your hair, your eyes, 
your long white throat?”’ 

Rothberg smiled faintly 
at Heckner’s questions. 

“T mean, she has given 
me her time. She has 
taught me for nothing. 
She has—she has believed 
in me.” 

“And don’t you love her 
for it?” 

“T am very very grateful 
to Miss Vyvyan.” 

“Shall we hear her, Mr. 
Alphonse?” 

Rothberg looked doubt- 
ful. He had heard so 
many singers, great sing- 
ers. All the opera stars 
had come to sing in his 
house during atleast forty 
years. Raw. young girls 
could hardly give him 
pleasure—as singers. But 
something in his alarm- 
ingly vital eves told Heck- 
ner that he loved to look at them. And yet—wasn’t it a tragedy 
when he looked at them? 

“T don’t mind,” he said, at last. ‘If Miss—Miss——” 

He went on staring. He looked like a thirsty man longing to 
put his lips to a glass of cool, sparkling liquid. 

“How old are you? May I ask?” said Rothberg, at last. 

“Just twenty.” 

“Tust twenty—just—twenty.” Hesighed. “Sing, if you like,” 
he said negligently, leaning back in his chair. 

“No, it’s if we like,” said Heckner imperiously. “Come, Miss 
Pauline.” 

“Shall I call——” 

“Tf you do, ’ll not hear you. I’ll never hear you. To me you 
will be as one dead.” 

She looked frightened, but she got up with a sort of slavish 
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air of obedience and followed him to the grand piano which stood 
in an angle of the room. 

“Hush! She’s talking. She doesn’t know yet. Don’t say 
anything to attract her attention.” 

They could hear in the distance the rush of Miss Vyvyan’s 
eager voice. 

“Tell me,” he whispered, “what you—try to sing. Puccini?” 

“VYes—some.” 

“Of course! Of course! I knewit. ‘Mi chiamano Mimi!’ We 
won’t haveit. Let’s see.’””’ He paused, looking hard at her. 
‘Do you—try to sing Schubert’s ‘Hark, hark, the lark!’ ” 

Almost surreptitiously he began to evoke Schubert’s song from 
the piano. 

“What’s that?” Miss Vyvyan broke off her ardent monolog 
and turned sharply. ‘‘Pauline—but I must accompa——”’ 

“Don’t! Don’t, Naomi!’ 

“But J taught it her. . She can’t sing it without me.” 

“She is singing it without you. Be quiet!” 

“Well, really—after all I’ve——” 

““Sh—sh—sh!”’ 

Directly the song was ended Miss Vyvyan sprang to her feet 
like a thing moved by wires. She planted herself, took root, on 
the piano stool. 

“Now you'll sing ‘Mi chiamano Mimi,’ and then he’ll see 
that ”” She began to play the song from “Bohéme.” ‘Go 
on! Goon! Why don’t you go on?” 

“He doesn’t like Puccini.” 

“Go onl” 

Tears came into the girl’s gray eyes. ‘But he hates Puccini.” 

“Then he hates what everyone else likes. 

Go on at once.” 

Pauline drew herself up with a childish 
effort. She was quivering, but she tried to 
stiffen her young body. She opened her 
soft lips. 

“ “Mi chiamano Mimi 
to cry. 

““Go—on!” 

“T can’t—when I know how he hates 
Puccini.” 

It was like a cry from the voice of a sex, 
and it told Mrs. Simon a basic truth about 
the girl—that man must always have the 
pull over woman in her life. She knew 
that it isn’t always so in the world of today, 
when woman often enough takes her stand 
by woman. But this was evidently the 
type of girl men secretly love best, the 
type with an instinct to yield to the male. 
There was in her a great softness for the 
male. 

Miss Vyvyan was a dominating little 
creature. She often got her way. For she 
was determined, fearless and astoundingly 
unself-conscious. ‘Till now Pauline had 
been her thing in music. There had never 
been any struggle between them. Miss 
Vyvyan’s will had been paramount. There 
was tragedy in this collapse under 
Heckner’s glittering eyes. 

She got up from the piano. ‘Well, Mr. 
Heckner, I hope you’re satisfied. You’ve 
made her break down. Of course I could 
see you meant to from the first. We’d bet- 
ter go now. It’s no use crying, Pauline.” 

“T’m not crying.” 

““Good-by, Miriam.” 

“But do stay a little longer.”’ 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t. Come, Pauline! 
Good-by, Mr. de Rothberg.” 

She gave him her thin, dry little hand. 
It was burning, feverish. 

“Good-by, Mr. Heckner.” She didn’t give her hand to him. 

“Good-by, dear Miss Vyvyan.” 

The drawing-room door was opered, and the footman an- 
nounced, ‘‘Nar-billy Khar-leel I-bra-him.” 

In the following silence the handsome Egyptian youth whom 
Miss Vyvyan had seen once before at Mrs. Simon’s house walked 
in. His dark eyes immediately fastened on Pauline, who was 
wiping her eyes with a small, very ordinary handkerchief. 

“Come, Pauline.” There was tragedy in that summoning voice. 

Miss Vyvyan walked out. 
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The girl hesitated fora moment. Confusion was evident jn 
her. She looked even dazed—derelict almost. Mrs. Simon came 
to the rescue. 

“Good-by, dear. You’ll come again. I want to see more of 
you.” 

“Thank you. You—you are kind.” 

She bowed, rather awkwardly like an unfledged schoolgirl, to 
Rothberg, then looked at Heckner. He came to her, grasped her 
hand, smiled into her eyes. 

“We'll meet again some day, perhaps. Don’t sing too much 
Puccini. Tell me something before you go.” 

“Yes, if I can.” 

“You can. Haven’t you got some Danish, Swedish or Nor- 
wegian blood in you?” 

“Mother has. Her people are Swedish. But she’s American, 
They settled in New York when she was only about seven. Her 
name was Ehrensward.” 

“Pauline!”’ 

And then she went. 

There was an instant of silence when the door shin. It was 
broken by the young Egyptian, who said in excellent English: 

“How are you, Mrs. Simon? What a nice fair girl that was! 
~ she had been crying. I thought the English never cried in 
public.” 

Mrs. Simon gave him her hand and introduced him to the two 
men. 

“T shall have to go in a minute,’’ Heckner said. ‘The Music 
Club is giving me a dinner tonight.” 

“Tlidor, tell us your real opinion of that girl. Miss Vyvyan 


‘Why don’t you go on?” cried 

Miss Vyvyan. Pauline opened 
ber soft lips. “I can't!” 
she said, and began t3 cry. 
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wants me to pay for her to be trained for opera. Is it any good?” 
‘As far as she goes, she isn’t so bad,” Heckner said. “But 
she doesn’t go very far.” 
“Surely it’s a beautiful voice!” 
“But out of the question for Wagner,” said Rothberg. 
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“Oh, of course, except perhaps Elsa and 
ibly Eva. Yes, some day she might 
be a beautiful Eva,” said Heckner. 

“Then you do think it’s worth my 
while?” 

“And Margaret in Gounod’s old thing. 
But somehow it lasts. I can see her witha 
prayer-book and the Devil at her elbow— 
the Devil at her elbow.” A sudden look 
of evil came into his face. 

“Evidently, then, you admire her,” said 
Mrs. Simon, rather coldly. 

“And don’t you?” 

“Yes, but you, Alphonse! You're a 
judge, if anyone is, outside of the profes- 
sion. Do you believe that girl could be 
trained into an opera singer with a real 
chance of success?” 

Rothberg seemed to hesitate, to be 
thinking it over seriously. At last he said: 
“Character has a lot to say in the career 
of a public singer. I don’t feel sure about 
that young girl’s character.” 

“Sure?” said Mrs. Simon. 

“Has she enough hardness? Has she 
enough caprice? Has she enough ambi- 
tion? The voice is there, a light soprano 
so far, very true, and flexible, I believe. 
There’s a great (Continued on page 215) 
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@.‘You want to find out things for yourself,” 
said Rothberg. ‘‘You are quite right. Go your 
own way in music, too.’’ Pauline flushed with 


pleasure. 


All her uneasiness went from her. 
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Now They Become a Magazine Feature 
Dialog by Charles iM Mack 


Time: The present. PLace: A river levee. 
66 OY, it’s like I’m telling you. I sho feel bad. I feel 
like de wreck of de Hesperides.” 
“Why, that’s funny. I feel fine.” 
“Nevertheless, I continue to suffer. I sho do. If 
you don’t bleeve it, look at me. I’m pale as a ghost.” 

“Pale! You're ’bout as pale as a bucket of soot.” 

“Well, I feel pale.” 

“Boy, you must be in bad shape. 
trouble?” 

“T would rather not go into it. I would rather not. Becuz 
even if you guessed what was wrong wid me I wouldn’t bleeve 
it. Whu-whut business is it of yours, anyhow?” 

“Why, Pm your friend.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“Sho. That’s why I’m talking ’bout your tribulations. . 
help you. I can ease your pain.” 

“Dog-gone! Look like you know more ’bout my suffering dan 
whut I do. Who is it sick around here anyhow—me or you?” 

“Well, I was just thinking 

“Boy, you compliment yourself. You sho do. ‘Bout all dat 
gourd of yours is good for is to keep your hat from chafing your 
collar.” 

“You must be sick all right. 
cottonmouth moccasin.” 

“Well, how-come I got to talk nice to you? I figger you is de 
cause of my miseries.” 

“In what way?” 

“Boy, I been racked wid pain since dat shindig down at your 
house Saturday evening.” 

“Well, what did you come for? You wasn’t invited.” 

“Naw, I wasn’t invited but I wasn’t asked to stay away. 
And I wasn’t throwed out when I got there. So nacherally I 
figgered I was welcome.” 

“T guess maybe you et too much of that turkey I was passing 
around.” 

“Maybe dat was it but I hardly think so. If dey was any 
turkey at dat ruction I never set eyes on it. Time de vittles 
got ‘round to me dey wasn’t enough gravy left to grease a fly’s 
bosom.” 

“Then you must have drunk too much, huh?” 

“Yeah. I guess dat was it, all right. Whut was de name of 
dat last drink? Cataract cocktail?” 

“No, it wasn’t a Sazerac.” 

“Mint julep?” 

“Tt couldn’t have been that.” 

“Well, I don’t know whut de name was, but it sho was a suc- 
cess! And whu-whut kind of gin was dat started all de fighting?” 

“Boy, that was good gin. It was old Gordon gin. Genuine 
imported. I can show you the readin’ on the bottle.” — 

“Yeah; but you can’t tell whut’s on de inside by de label on 
de outside. Y ou can *t do dat.” 

“Sho you can.’ 

“Well, s’pose I buy a bottle of pickles. I take de pickles out 
de bottle and I leave de label on but I fill up de bottle wid horse- 
radish. Have I still got pickles in de bottle?” 

“Ab-so- -lutely. 

as | guess you’re right. 
biscuits.” 

“We aint talking ’bout no kittens. 


What seems to be the 


I can 





You got the disposition of a 


If a cat has kittens in de oven, dey’s 


We talking "bout licker. 


Maybe you know something "bout licker?” 





“Maybe I do. But I would rather not go into it. Becuz I do 
not feel well and it would only raise my temperature.” 

“Boy, there’s just one kind of licker you know ’bout. 
cinemagraph licker.” 

“Cinemagraph? Why, I never even heard of it. 
of licker is it?” 

“You take two drinks of cinemagraph licker and you see 
moving pictures and hear the funeral march.” 

“Boy, I know "bout all kinds of spirited drinks. I been all 
over de world and I’ve drunk every kind of drink dey is. We 
used to raise a lot of it too.” 

“Raise your own licker?” 

“Well I don’t claim we had whisky bushes or anything like 
dat. But we raised de raw material.”’ 

“T bet it was raw material all right. When was all this?” 

“Wh-when we had our farm. Our farm in Rome. De farm 
was way back in de hills. De house set in ’tween a couple of 
mountains and de fields slanted up on each side. Dey was 
steep dey was. "Bout like dat. Fust we tried raising hawgs 
but we found out we couldn’t raisé hawgs. So we went into de 
corn business.” 

“Why, that’s funny. 
fine place for hogs.” 

“Yeah, you would think dat. But in spite of what you think 
de trouble we had wid de hawgs was something dis-astrous. It 
was all on account of de echo.” 

“The echo! What’s an echo got to do with hog raising?” 


That’s 
Whut kind 


I’d think a farm like that would be a 


‘x. you wouldn’t know dat either. But like I said, our house 

Vas in ’tween a couple o’ mountains and dat made de echo 
awful bad. You’d go out to call de hawgs and de echo made de 
hawg-call bounce from one mountain to de other. De sound 
would come from four or five different directions and de hawgs 
wore demselves out trying to locate it.” 

“Must have been awful hard plowing on them steep hills. 

“Boy, who said anything ’bout plowing?” 

“Well, if you was farming you had to plow, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah, we was farming but we didn’t have to plow. We was 
front-porch farmers.” 

“Front-porch farmers!” 

“Uh-huh. We knew how. 
on de front porch.” 

“Aw, boy! That’s the kind of farming I’d like to do.”’ 

“But you couldn’t do it. I been rabbit hunting wid you and 
I know you ain’t no good wid a shotgun.” 

“Dog-gone, boy, your anguish must have gone to your brains! 
What has shotgun shooting got to do with farming?” 

“Well, it’s got everything to do wid front-porch farming. De 
fields of our farm was so steep you couldn’t plow ‘em wid a 
mule. So when planting-time come we set on de front porch 
and shot de seed corn in wid a shotgun.” 

“Yes, you could plant corn that way. 
vest it?” 

“Course you wouldn’t know dat. But it didn’t harass us 
none. In de fall when harvest-time come we set on de front 
porch and shot de ears offen de stalks wid a rifle. And when 
we cutten de ears off dey rolled down de hill to de door of de 
corn-crib.” 

“But it must have been hard to get your corn to market from 
way back there in the hills.”’ 

“It might have been hard for you, but it didn’t bother us 
none. We just redooced de corn to (Continued on page 204) 
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HE three brothers sat in a solemn row upon Beau Geste’s 
ed by the window in their barrack room, en‘oying the 
blessed peace of a Sabbath afternoon. 

John Geste yawned cavernously, and the pot-shot made 
by his brother Digby with a small piece of soap was entirely 
satisfactory—to Digby. 

“The child seems bored,’”’ observed Beau Geste; “he must do 
more Arabic. Yes,’’ he continued, “and I think I must institute 
a course of ethnological studies, too.” 

“Oh, splendid,’ agreed Digby, “I shall love that. What 
is it?” 

“What I mean,” continued Beau, “is that it would be rather 
- interesting to see how many different nationalities we can dis- 
cover in the Legion; how many different trades, pro‘essions, 
and callings, and 

“And all that,”’ said John, having completed another yawn. 

“How is Beau like Satan?” asked Digby. 

“How’s he unlike him?” interrupted John ere Digby answered 
his own question with the statement: 

“Because he’ll find some mischief still for idle coves to do. 
They’ll make him a sergeant, if he’s not careful.” 

“Why mischief?” asked John. “Ethnology isn’t mischief, 
is it?” 

“Tt would be, my lad, if it took the form of going about ask- 
ing personal questions of les légionnaires . . . They’d do you 
a mischief, too,” was the reply. 

“That’s just the point,” observed Beau. ‘ “No questions to 
be asked at all. See who can get the finest collection of nation- 
alities, professions, home-towns and all that, without asking 
anybody anything . . . No vulgar curiosity . . . All diplo- 
macy, suggestion, induction, deduction . . .” 

“Then production,” murmured Digby. 

“Quite so, my dear Watson. The one that gets the biggest 
bag, to give the other two a present . . . Splendid idea. Keep 
your young minds active. Train the faculty of observation.” 

“When do we compare notes?” asked John. 

“When I think I’ve got the biggest list,” replied Beau. 

“And what if the same feller appears in more than one list?” 
inquired John. 

“Cancel him out, or toss for him, or find who discovered him 
first, fathead.” 

“T’m afraid the idea’s too late to save you, John,” observed 
Digby—“mind dead already.” 
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One evening a month later, the three brothers, sitting in a 
cow as was their wont, with their elder and leader in the center 
adorned a broad, low divan in’ Mustapha’s café. 

“Well, pups, how’s ethnology going?” inquired Beau, as he 
put his clay coffee-cup on the floor beside him. 

“Fine,” said Digby. “I’m a great man with a great mind. 
A diplomatist is lost in me.” 

“Ts he?” inquired Beau, in some concern. “Let’s get him out.” 

“No; you don’t understand, Beau,” observed John. “He 
means he is a diplomatist. He’s right, too. Nobody but a 
clever diplomatist could hide the fact that he is a diplomatist 
so well as Digby does.” 

“Anyhow, I bet I win,” said Digby triumphantly. “All 
authentic, too.” 

“Then you’ give us each a present,” pointed out John. 
“Shall I choose a fiddle, or a free excursion-ticket, single, to— 
to—Brandon Abbas? Read out yours.” 

‘No. we’ll declare ourselves in order of merit,” interposed 
Beau. “I’ve got a grocer, Bingen; a shipping-clerk, Barcelona; 
an officer of the Imperial Guard, St. Petersburg; a valet, Paris; 
a surgeon, Vienna; a commercial traveler, Hamburg; a vender 
of unpostable post-cards, valued and respected citizen of Mar- 
seilles; a stevedore, Lisbon; a street-corner fried-bean mer- 
chant, Sofia; a teacher of languages, Warsaw; a fig-packer, 
Smyrna; a perfectly good, nice-mannered, bloody-minded brig- 
and Bastilica——” 


TS, isn’t any such place,” interrupted Digby. ‘Where 
is it?’ 

“Nothing to be ashamed of in honest ignorance, my lad. It’s 
right in the middle of Corsica, fifty miles from Ajaccio—accord- 
ing to the brigand,” replied Beau. 

Sa that where Napoleon Bonaparte was born?” inquired 
John. 

“Bastilica?”’ replied Digby. “Why, of course; I remember 

the place quite well now.” 
- “A restaurateur from Ancona; a rock-scorpion from Gibraltar; 
a Japanese barber from Yokohama—he speaks English with 
an American accent, he understands Russian, I know, and I'll 
bet you he could not only drill a battalion but handle a brigade 
or a division.” 

“Oh, you mean that chap Yato,” interrupted Digby. “I’ve 
got him. He’s a wonderful tattooer, too. He’s going to de 
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portraits of you two on my back, so that I can’t see them.’ 


“Will he, too, tattoo two, to . . ."’ murmured John sleepily. 

“Cancel him out, then,” said Beau. 

“T’ve also got a Portuguese cove from Loanda. 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa.” 

“Well, we know that, don’t we?” complained Digby. 

“No,” answered Beau and continued: “A Swedish sailor f:om 
Géttenburg, and two frightful asses from Brandon Abbas.” 

“Rotten list,” commented Digby; “barely a score.” 

“Well, how many have you got?” asked his brother. 

“Oh, in round numbers, about a hundred.” 

“Round numbers? All round the truth, I suppose?” 

“W ell, listen and don’t be jealous,” answered Digby, pro- 
ducing a paper. “I’ve got a Russian banker from Odessa; an 
Italian opera-singer; a Dutch barger; an Austrian count—or 
dis-count, perhaps; a Munich brewers’ drayman; a Spanish 
fisherman; a Genoese steward; a Danish farm-boy; a beastly, 
bounderish, bumptious, Byzantine blackguard; a French actor; 
a schoolmaster from Avignon; a gambling-hell keeper from 
Punta Arenas—wherever that may be; a bank clerk from Rome; 
a lottery-ticket seller from Havana; a hybrid Callao maquereau; 
another cosmopolitan gent from Sfax, who, on being asked his 
trade, always says, ‘Je faisais la mouche’ ée 


That’s in 


“But no questions were to be allowed,” interposed Beau. 

“T didn’t ask any, clever; I overheard, see? . . . A Dutch 
Colonial soldier, a bowery tough; a Dresden f 

“Shepherdess, ’ murmured John. 

“Wrong again ”’ said Digby—“‘street scavenger; a Finnish——” 

“Time we got to the finish,” murmured John again. 

“Bloater-paster, or salmon-smoker “ 

“Funny stuff to smoke,” commented Beau, “but probably 
better than this French caporal tobacco.” 

“A colonel of Don Cossacks.” 

“From Donmark—or Dondee?” inquired John. 

“No, stupid, Donegal—or perhaps Oxford,” replied Beau. 

“A bootblack from Athens; a poor fellah from Egypt; a boat- 
man from Beirut; and two frightful asses from Brandon Abbas 
: . Oh, and a lot I haven’t written down. Tinker, tailor, 
soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief; painter, 
pander, pedler, parasite, printer, professor, prize-fighter, pro- 
cureur, prefect, priest, pro-consul, prince, prophet-in-his-own- 
country . . . Oh, lots. Get you all the names and addresses 
by and by.” 

“What have you got, John?” inquired Beau, turning with 
bored distaste from the loquacity of his twin. 

“I’ve got another Jones,” replied John, alluding to Digby’s 
nom de guerre of Thomas Jones. 

“What is a Jone, by the way?” inquired Digby. “I ought to 
know, as I am some.” 

“Dunno. Anyhow, this is the only other Jones,” replied John. 
“He’s an Englishman—public-school, Oxford, and all on. 
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Indian Army, too, poor beggar. In a rotten state, liv- 
ing on his nerves . . . Sensitive sort of chap. Shoot 
himself one of these days. This is about the last place in 
the world for a man like him.” 

“Sounds as though it wi// be the last place in the world 
fot him,” observed Digby-. “‘Let’s get hold of him and 
shed the light of our countenances upon him, thus bright- 
ening his dark places. Does he seem to be a criminal, 
like Beau?” 

“No, nor a moral wreck like you.” 

“Moral wreck!’’ commented Digby. “Better than 
being an immoral wreck anyhow.” And his look was 
accusatory. 

“Neither criminal nor moral wreck,” continued John. 
“Simply a gentleman, like me.” 

“Oh, a gentleman like you, is he?’ remarked Beau. 
“Then I don’t think we’ll associate with him.”’ 

“Yes, we will. I’m bringing him here tomorrow night, 
to meet you two. He’s simply longing to talk English 
to people of his own kind. And I'll tell you something 
else. Unlike most people here, he wants to talk about 
himself, too. He’s in a queer state of nerves—neurotic.” 

“Poor chap, we must see what we can do for him,” 
agreed Beau; and Digby nodded. 


LEAN haggard man, his sensitive young face a mask 
A of misery, old and lined, haunted and hopeless, arrived 
with John the following evening at Mustapha’s café. 
That he was in a terribly nervous condition was all too 
evident—a reserved and reticent gentleman, devil- 
driven to be garrulous, talking the harder the more he 
was ashamed of talking. He seemed literally dying to 
express himself, to make a clean breast of something ter- 
rible, something that still stung and scorched and branded 
him. 

His story, told in a swift rush and a curious metallic 
voice without break or hesitation, greatly interested the 
sympathetic, silent brothers. It interested them yet 
more next day, when they learned that he had shot him- 
self during the night. 

Five minutes after his introduction by John to Beau 
and Digby, he told them that his meeting with them was 
a godsend, for there was something he must get off his 
mind. 

And a pitiful thing it was, to the listeners, prepared as 
they were to hear a dark story of vice, crime, ruin and 
downfall . . ..Pitiful, pathetic, tragic and ridiculous, 
like a torrent in spate, the absurd story came. 

“Looking back and considering the affair again in all 
its bearings,’ he said, “I am still of opinion that I did 
my painful duty and nothing more; that I acted as a man 
of conscience should do, and that I have nothing what- 
ever wherewith to reproach myself. 

“Only the fool or the moral coward says, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ For what had my dear mother trained 
me, and my dear father in God developed my sense of responsi- 
bility to my neighbor and myself, but that I should act precisely 
as I did in that affair? 

“I suppose it is the Devil himself who is the fons et origo of 
those foolish, unworthy and sinful doubts that do sometimes 
try to raise their poisonous heads in my disordered mind when 
I Jook back upon the little incident. 

“However, I will tell the exact truth as to what I thought 
and said and did; and you shall judge as to whether any high- 
minded, conscientious and morally courageous person could 
have done otherwise than I did . ; 

“IT was brought up by the best mother a man ever had, a 
human saint, and by a priest whose chief regret, I think, was 
that burning at the stake has become unpopular. No, he didn’t 
want to burn anybody; he wanted to be burnt—for his faith. 
He sought a martyr’s crown and found a comfortable living, 
much honor and preferment. Finding also that honor is not 


Qt seemed to the sympathetic Beau Geste 


without profit save in its own country, he determined to go abroad 
and find profit to his soul among the heathen—and possibly the 
martyr’s crown beneath the solar topi—it would look odd on top 
oi one. 

“And I went to India to join the Indian regiment into which I 
was exchanging by the same boat that took him to join the holy 
army of martyrs, if he could contrive it. It was a great joy to 
my mother that I was to travel with the good man and not be 
left to stray alone into the detrimental atmosphere of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Port Said, Aden, Bombay or other such colorful and there- 
fore wicked places . : 

‘And on that accursed boat I saw my new colonel’s young wife 
kiss another man. I saw him with his arms about her waist. — I 
saw him go into her cabin, when the colonel lay snoring in a chaise 
longue upon the deck. 

“When I heard them plotting together to go off, at Port Said, on 
Christmas day, my terrible struggle with my conscience was 
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and his brothers that Jones’ story was pitiful, pathetic, tragic and ridiculous. 


ended. My conscience had won, and I knew I must tell the colo- 
nel the horrible truth, however agonizingly distasteful and ob- 
noxious this hateful duty might be. Yes, I was a Young Man 
with a Conscience . . . But let me tell the facts in sequence as 
they occurred. 

“My new colonel (of the regiment to which I was going), re- 
turning from leave and his honeymoon trip, was a gray, stern 
man; a typical dour Scot, very unapproachable and the last man 
in the world with whom one would attempt to jest or trifle. 

“His bride was a beautiful young girl who might well have been 
his daughter—as merry, frivolous and gay as Colonel Gordon- 
Watts was sober, hard and dour. Opposites attract—and it was 
plain that he worshiped her . . . 

“I admired her greatly, and she was very kind to me on the one 
or two occasions on which I spoke to her. Sometimes I felt I 
would rather be promenading with her, sitting beside her deck- 
chair or playing deck-quoits and bull-board with her than 


eternally walking and talking 
with my good and kind mentor. 

“But I was far too much his 
spiritual child, his acolyte and 
disciple, to think of breaking 
away from his control. You see 
he had educated me from child- 
hood until I went to Oxford, and 
he had settled there, with those 
admirable Fathers irreverently 
known to undergraduate youth as 
the Cowley Dads, and continued 
to exercise his powerful influence 
upon my character. I was with 
him daily and much of every day, 
and, as you hear, even now that I 
was in the (Continued on page 206) 











AM Mr. Allen Frisbie’s chauffeur. Allen Frisbie is a name 

I made up because they tell me that if I used the real name 

of the man I am employed by that he might take offense 

and start trouble though I am sure he will never see what 
I am writing as he does not read anything except the American 
Golfer but of course some of his friends might call his attention 
toit. If you knew who the real name of the man is it would make 
more interesting reading as he is one of the 10 most wealthiest 
men in the United States and a man who everybody is interested 
in because he is so famous and the newspapers are always writing 
articles about him and sending high salary reporters to interview 
him but he is a very hard man to reproach or get an interview with 
and when they do he never tells them anything. 

That is how I come to be writing this article because about two 
weeks ago a Mr. Kirk had an appointment to interview Mr. 
Frisbie for one of the newspapers and I drove him to the station 
after the interview was over and he said to me your boss is cer- 
tainly a tough egg to interview and getting a word out of him is 
like pulling turnips. 

“The public do not know anything about the man,” said Mr. 
Kirk. “They know he is very rich and has got a wife and a son 
and a daughter and what their names are but as to his private 
life and his likes and dislikes he might just swell be a monk in a 
convent.” 

“The public know he likes golf,” I said. 

“They do not know what kind of a game he plays.” 

“He plays pretty good,” I said. 

“How good?” said Mr. Kirk. 

“About 88 or go,’ I said. 

“So is your grandmother,” said Mr. Kirk. 

He only meant the remark as a comparison but had either of 
my grandmothers lived they would have both have been over go. 
Mr. Kirk did not believe { was telling the truth about Mr. 
Frisbie’s game and he was right though was I using real names I 
would not admit it as Mr. Frisbie is very sensitive in regards to 
his golf. 

Mr. Kirk kept pumping at me but I am used to being pumped 
at and Mr. Kirk finally gave up pumping at me as he found me 
as closed mouth as Mr. Frisbie himself but he made the remark 
that he wished he was in my place for a few days and as close to 
the old man as I am and he would then be able to write the first 
real article which had ever been written about the old man. He 
called Mr. Frisbie the old man. 

He said it was too bad I am not a writer so I could write up a 
few instance about Mr. Frisbie from the human side on account 
of being his caddy at golf and some paper or magazine would pay 
me big. He said if you would tell me a few instance I would 
write them up and split with you but I said no I could not think 
of anything which would make an article but after Mr. Kirk had 
gone I got to thinking it over and thought to myself maybe I 
oe be a writer if I tried and at least there is no harm in trying 
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Q.That first perfect drive made 
Mr. Frisbie a slave of the game. 


so for the week after Mr. Kirk’s visit I spent all my spare time 
writing down about Mr. Frisbie only at first I used his real name 
but when I showed the article they said for me not to use real 
names but the public would guess who it was anyway and that 
was just as good as using real names. 

So I have gone over the writing again and changed the name 
to Allen Frisbie and other changes and here is the article using 
Allen Frisbie. 

When I say I am Mr. Frisbie’s chauffeur I mean I am his per- 
sonal chauffeur. There are two other chauffeurs who drive for 
the rest of the family and run errands. Had I nothing else to do 
only drive I might well be turned a man of leisure as Mr. Frisbie 
se'dom never goes in to the city more than twice per week and 
even less oftener than that does he pay social visits. 

His golf links is right on the place an easy walk from the house 
to the first tee and here is where he spends a good part of each 
and every day playing alone with myself in the roll of caddy. 
So one would not be far from amiss to refer to me as Mr. Frisbie’s 
caddy rather than his chauffeur but it was as a chauffeur that I 
was engaged and can flatter myself that there are very few men 
of my calling who would not gladly exchange their salary and 
position for mine. 


R. FRISBIE is a man just this side of 60 years of age. 
Almost 10 years ago he retired from active business with 
money enough to put him in a class with the richest men in the 
United States and since then his investments have increased their 
value to such an extent so that now he is in a class with the rich- 
est men in the United States. : 

It was soon after his retirement that he bought the Peter 
Vischer estate near Westbury, Long Island. On this estate there 
was a 9 hole golf course in good condition and considered one of 
the best private 9 hole golf courses in the United States but Mr. 
Frisbie would have had it plowed up and the land used for some 
other usage only for a stroke of chance which was when Mrs. 
Frisbie’s brother came over from England for a visit. 

It was during while this brother-in-law was visiting Mr. 
Frisbie that I entered the last named employee and was an on- 
looker when Mr. Frisbie’s brother-in-law persuaded his brother- 
in-law to try the game of golf. As luck would have it Mr. Frisbie’s 
first drive was so good that his brother-in-law would not believe 
he was a new beginner till he had seen Mr. Frisbie shoot again 
but that first perfect drive made Mr. Frisbie a slave of the game 
and without which there would be no such instance as-I am about 
to relate. 

I would better explain at this junction that I am not a golfer 


‘but I have learned quite a lot of knowledge about the game by 


cadding for Mr. Frisbie and also once or twice in company with 
my employer have picked up some knowledge of the game by 
witnessing players like Bobby Jones and Hagen and Sarazen and 
Smith in some of their matches. I have only tried it myself on 4 
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very few occasions when I was sure 
Mr. Frisbie could not observe me and 
will confide that in my own mind I am 
convinced that with a little practise 
that I would have little trouble defeating Mr. Frisbie but will 
never seek to prove same for reasons which I will leave it to the 
reader to guess the reasons. 

One day shortly after Mr. Frisbie’s brother-in-law had ended 
his visit I was cadding for Mr. Frisbie and as had become my 
custom keeping the score for him when a question arose as to 
whether he had taken 7 or 8 strokes on the last hole. A 7 would 
have given ‘him a total of 63 for the 9 holes while a 8 would have 
made it 64. Mr. Frisbie tried to recall the different strokes but 
was not certain and asked me to help him. 

As I remembered it he had sliced his 4th. wooden shot in to a 
trap but had recovered well and got on to the green and then had 
taken 3 putts which would make him a 8 but by some slip of the 
tongue when [I started to say 8 I 
said 7 and before I could correct 
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Meadowbrook the next afternoon and I am 
a great lover of horses flesh so I said to 
Mr. Frisbie can I go to the polo tomorrow 
afternoon and he said certainly any time 
you want a afternoon off do not hesitate to ask me but a little 
while later there was a friend of mine going to get married at 
Atlantic City and Mr. Frisbie had just shot a 128 and broke his 
spoon besides and when I mentioned about going to Atlantic 
City for my friend’s wedding he snapped at me like a wolf and 
said what did I think it was the xmas holidays. 

Personally I am a man of simple tastes and few wants and. it is 
very seldom when I am not satisfied to take my life and work as 
they come and not seek fear or favor but of course there are 
times in every man’s life when they desire something a little out 
of the ordinary in the way of a little vacation or perhaps a 
financial accommodation of some kind and in such cases I have 
found Mr. Frisbie a king amongst men provide it one uses dis- 
cretion in choosing the moment 
of their reproach but a variable 





myself Mr. Frisbie said yes you 
are right it was a 7. 

“That is even 7s,” said Mr. 
Frisbie. 

“Ves,” I said. 

On the way back to the house 
he asked me what was my salary 
which I told him and he said well 
I think you are worth more than 
that and from now on you will 
get $25.00 more per week. 

On another occasion when 9 
more holes had been added to the 
course and Mr. Frisbie was play- 
ing the 18 holes regular every day 
he came to the last hole needing 
a 5-to break 112 which was his 
best score. 

The 18th. hole is only 120 yards 
with a big green but a brook in 
front and traps in back of it. Mr. 
Frisbie got across the brook with 
his second but the ball went over 
in to the trap and it looked like 
bad business because Mr. Frisbie 
1s even worse with a niblick than 
almost any other club except 
maybe the No. 3 and 4 irons and 
the wood. 

Well I happened to get to the 
ball ahead of him and it laid there 
burred in the deep sand about a 
foot from a straight up and down 
bank 8 foot high where it would have been impossible for any 
man alive to oust it in one stroke but as luck would have it I 
stumbled and gave the ball a little kick and by chance it struck 
the side of the bank and stuck in the grass and Mr. Frisbie got 
it up on the green in one stroke and was down in 2 putts for his 5. 

“Well that is my record 111 or 3 over 6s,” he said. 

Now my brother had a couple of tickets for the polo at 








QAfter Mr. Frishie made a good score his wife 
got ber way in regards to a player piano. 


tyrant if one uses bad judgment 
in choosing the moment of their 
reproach. 

You can count on him grant- 
ing any reasonable request just 
after he has made a good score or 
even a good shot where as a per- 
son seeking a favor when he is off 
his game might just swell ask 
President Coolidge to do the 
split. 

I wish to state that having 
learned my lesson along these 
lines I did not use my knowledge 
to benefit myself alone but have 
on the other hand utilized same 
mostly to the advantage of others 
especially the members of Mr. 
Frisbie’s own family. Mr. Fris- 
bie’s wife and son and daughter 
all realized early in my employ- 
ment that I could handle Mr. 
Frisbie better than anyone else 
and without me ever exactly di- 
vulging the secret of my methods 
they just naturally began to take 
it for granted that I could succeed 
with him where they failed and 
it became their habit when they 
sought something from their re- 
spective spouse and father to 
summons me as their adviser and 
advocate. 

As an example of the above I will first sight an example in 
connection with Mrs. Frisbie. This occurred many years ago and 
was the instance which convinced her beyond all doubt that I 
was a expert on the subject of managing her husband. 

Mrs. Frisbie is a great lover of music but unable to perform on 
any instrument herself. It was her hope that one of the children 
would be a pianiste and a great deal of money was spent on ae 
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Mr. Frisbie 


Frisbie and that is the way Mrs. Frisbie got her way in regards to a player 
piano. Had I not whistled when I did but waited a little longer it would 
have spelt ruination to our scheme as Mr. Frisbie took a 12 on the 11th. 
hole and would have bashed his wife over the head with a No. 1 iron had 


. she even asked him for a toy drum. 


I have been of assistance to young Mr. Robert Frisbie the son with 
reference to several items of which I will only take time to touch on one 
item with reference to Mr. Robert wanting to drive a car. Before Mr. 
Robert was 16 years of age he was always after Mr. Frisbie to allow him 
to drive one of the cars and Mr. Frisbie always said him nay on the 
grounds that it is against the law for a person under 16 years of age to 
drive a car. 

When Mr. Robert reached the age of 16 years old however this excuse 
no longer held good and yet Mr. Frisbie continued to say Mr. Robert nay 
in regards to driving a car. There is plenty of chauffeurs at your beckon 
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lessons for both Robert the son and 
Florence the daughter but all in vain as 
neither of the two showed any talent and 
their teachers one after another gave them 
up in despair. 

Mrs. Frisbie at last became desirous of 
purchasing a player piano and of course 
would consider none but the best but when 
she brooched the subject to Mr. Frisbie he 
turned a deaf ear as he said pianos were 
made to be played by hand and people who 
could not learn same did not deserve music 
in the home. 

I do not know how often Mr. and Mrs. 
Frisbie disgust the matter pro and con. 

Personally they disgust it in my presence any number of 
times and finally being a great admirer of music myself and 
seeing no reason why a man of Mr. Frisbie’s great wealth should 
deny his wife a harmless pleasure such as a player piano I sug- 
gested to the madam that possibly if she would leave matters to 
me the entire proposition might be put over. I can no more than 
fail I told her and I do not think I will fail so she instructed me 
to go ahead as I could not do worse than fail which she had already 
done herself. 

I will relate the success of my plan as briefly as possible. Be- 
tween the house and the golf course there was a summer house 
in which Mrs. Frisbie sometimes sat reading while Mr. Frisbie 
played golf. In this summer house she could sit so as to not be 
visible from the golf course. She was to sit there till she heard 
me whistle the strains of “Over There” where at she was to 
appear on the scene like she had come direct from the house and 
the fruits of our scheme would then be known. 





For two days Mrs. Frisbie had to console herself with her book | 


as Mr. Frisbie’s golf was terrible and there was no moment when 
I felt like it would not be courting disaster to summons her on 
the scene but during the 3rd. afternoon his game suddenly im- 
proved and he had shot the rst. 9 holes in 53 and started out on 
the roth. with a pretty drive when I realized the time had come. 

Mrs. Frisbie appeared promptly in answer to my whistling 
and walked rapidly up to Mr. Frisbie like she had hurried from 
the house and said there is a man at the house from that player 
piano company and he says he will take $50.00 off the regular 
price if I order today and please let me order one as I want one 
so much. 

“Why certainly dear go ahead and get it dear,” said Mr. 





G,"'Ob, take your mashie, Mr. Frisbie,’’ said 


call said Mr. Frisbie to drive you where ever and when ever you 
wish to go but of course Mr. Robert like all youngsters wanted to 
drive himself and personally I could see no harm in it as I person- 
ally could not drive for him and the other 2 chauffeurs in Mr. 
Frisbie’s employee at the time were just as lightly to wreck a car 
as Mr. Robert so I promised Mr. Robert that I would do my best 
towards helping him towards obtaining permission to drive one 
of the cars. . 

“Leave it to me” was my bequest to Mr. Robert and sure 
enough my little strategy turned the trick though Mr. Robert 
did not have the patience like his mother to wait in the summer 
house till a favorable moment arrived so it was necessary for me 
to carry through the entire proposition by myself. 


HE 16th. hole on our course is perhaps the most difficult hole 
af hs our course at least it has always been a variable tartar for 
Mr. Frisbie. 

It is about 350 yards long in lenth and it is what is called a 
blind hole as you can not see the green from the tee as you drive 
from the tee up over a hill with a direction flag as the only guide 
and down at the bottom of the hill there is a brook a little over 
225 yards from the tee which is the same brook which you come 
to again on the last hole and in all the times Mr. Frisbie has 
played around the course he has seldom never made this 16th. 
hole in less than 7 strokes or more as his tee shot just barely 
skins the top of the hill giving him a down hill lie which upsets him 
* that he will miss the 2d. shot entirely or top it and go in to the 

rook. 

Well I generally always stand up on top of the hill to watch 
where his tee shot goes and on the occasion referred to he got 4 
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pretty good tee shot which struck on top of the hill and rolled 
half way down and I hurried to the ball before he could see me 
and I picked it up and threw it across the brook and when he 
elimbed to the top of the hill I pointed to where the ball laid the 
other side of the brook and shouted good shot Mr. Frisbie. He 
was overjoyed and beamed with joy and did not suspect any- 
thing out of the way though in realty he could not hit a ball more 
than 160 yards if it was teed on the summit of Pike’s Peak. 

Fate was on my side at this junction and Mr. Frisbie hit a per- 
fect mashie shot on to the green and sunk his 2d. putt for the 
only 4 of his career on this hole. He was almost delirious with 
joy and you may be sure I took advantage of the situation and 
before we were fairly off the green I said to him Mr. Frisbie if you 
do not need me tomorrow morning do you not think it would 
be a good time for me to learn Mr. Robert to drive a car. 
























“Why certainly he is old enough now to drive a car and it is 
time he learned.” 

I now come to the main instance of my article which is in 
regards to Miss Florence Frisbie who is now Mrs. Henry Craig 
and of course Craig is not the real name but you will soon see 
that what I was able to do for her was no such childs play like 
gaining consent for Mr. Robert to run a automobile or Mrs. 
Frisbie to purchase a player piano but this was a matter of the 
up most importance and I am sure the reader will not consider 
py vain bragger when I claim that I handled it with some 
skill. 

Miss Florence is a very pretty and handsome girl who has al- 
ways had a host of suiters who paid court to her on account of 
being pretty as much as her great wealth and I believe there has 
been times when no less than half a dozen or more young men 
were paying court to her at one time. Well about 2 vears ago she 
lost her heart to young Henry Craig and at the same time Mr. 
Frisbie told her in no uncertain turns that she must throw young 
Craig over board and marry his own choice young Junior Holt 
or he would cut her off without a dime. 

Holt and Craig are not the real names of the two young men 
referred to though I am using their real first names namely Junior 
and Henry. Young Holt is a son of Mr. Frisbie’s former partner 
in business and a young man who does not drink or smoke and 
has got plenty of money in his own rights and a young man who 
any father would feel safe in trusting their daughter in the banns 
of matrimony. Young Craig at that time had no money and 
— and his parents had both died leaving nothing but 
eDts. 

“Craig is just a tramp and will never amount to anything,” 


young Holt. Mr. Frisbie mumbled under his breath and missed the ball. 
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said Mr. Frisbie. “I have had inquirys made and I understand 
he drinks when anyone will furnish him the drinks. He has never 
worked and never will. Junior Holt is a model young man from 
all accounts and comes of good stock and is the only young 
man I know whose conduct and habits are such that I would 
consider him fit to marry my daughter.” 

Miss Florence said that Craig was not a tramp and she loved 
him and would not marry anyone else and as for Holt he was 
terrible but even if he was not terrible she would never consider 
undergoing the banns of matrimony with a man named Junior. 

“T will elope with Henry if you do not give in,”’ she said. 

Mr. Frisbie was not alarmed by this threat as Miss Florence 
has a little common sense and would not be lightly to elope with 
a young man who could hardly finance a honeymoon trip on the 
subway. But neither was she showing any signs of yielding in 
regards to his wishes in regards to young 
Holt and things began to take on the 
appearance of a dead lock between 
father and daughter with neither side 
showing any signs of yielding. 

Miss Florence grew pale and thin and 
spent most of her time in her room in- 
stead of seeking enjoyment amongst her 
friends as was her custom. As for Mr. 
Frisbie he was always a man of iron will 
and things began to take on the ap- 
pearance of a dead lock with neither side 
showing any signs of yielding. 

It was when it looked like Miss 
Florence was on the verge of a serious 
illness when Mrs. Frisbie came to me 
and said we all realize that you have 
more influence with Mr. Frisbie than 
anyone else and is there any way you 
can think of to get him to change his 
status towards Florence and_ these 






































2 young men because 1f something is not done right away I am 
afraid of what will happen. Miss Florence likes you and has a 
great deal of confidence in you said Mrs. Frisbie so will you see 
her and talk matters over with her and see if you can not think up 
some plan between you which will put a end to this situation 
before my poor little girl dies. 

So I went to see Miss Florence in her bedroom and she was a 
sad sight with her eyes red from weeping and so pale and thin and 
yet her face lit up witha smile when I (Continued on page 122) 
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XQUISITELY, luxuriously, Pam- 
ela yawned. It was four o’clock 
in the morning and Pam sat on 
the edge of her bed. 

The frock she had worn that night—a 
provocative, shockingly expensive scrap of 
a frock—lay on the floor. In the morning 
Alice, the maid, would pick it up. Pam 
was kind to maids, if unkind to frocks. 

She had not kept Alice up. 

Anyway, she had something more inter- 
esting than frocks to consider at the mo- 
ment. Eying, but not seeing her silk- 
sheathed extremities, she thought: 

“T wonder if he—is thinking of me.” 

Love? And at first sight? ‘Oh, nothing 
as serious as that!” Pam would have pro- 
tested. And yet... 

Abruptly she rose, glimpsed herself in 
the long mirror and held the pose. She 
looked—and knew she looked—like some- 
thing out of the Follies. But she was dis- 
posed to be critical. 

“Your nose is too short,”’ she informed 
her mirrored self candidly, “and heaven 
knows that if a large mouth is a sign of 
generosity you must be ready to give your 
last penny. And yet if I do say so as 
shouldn’t, you’re—not so bad!” 

Nor was she. Slim, cool, audacious; mis- 
leadingly wide-eyed, sweetly slim-shoul- 
dered. So her mirror gave her back to her- 
self, suggesting that whatever “It” is, she 
had it. She suspected as much—and was 
glad. 

For it did seem as if she must have made 
some dent on Larry Amory, armored though 
he seemed to be. 

The probability that that was true sufficed her 
for the moment, anyway. She was quite accustomed 
to getting what she wanted, always. She had vet to dis- 
cover that life might move to defeat her in any of a number 
of mysterious ways. 

And so, turning from the mirror, her thoughts took another 
characteristic twist. 

“It’s quite evident, ’’she informed herself, “that I shall have to give Dad 
a talking to. What does he mean by holding a man like that out on me? I’ve 
told him, times enough, that men are scarce, and here he’s been hiding a perfectly 
good man in his office ever since I came out.” 

They—Pam and her father—got along famously. Because, Pam’s mother said, he 
spoiled Pam outrageously. Certainly, he had never denied her anything. Pam simply 
couldn’t imagine him denying her anything. 

But Pam adored him, anyway. 

“You really are frightfully distinguished-looking, darling,” she had informed him before starting 
out that night. “I don’t wonder Mother fell in love with you; I’m more or less in love with you myself.” 

From the time she had opened her eyes she had flirted with him so. And never withouta gp « H lik 
swift response from him. Even tonight when he had sat, obviously, preoccupied. A news- G‘How like 
paper lay in his lap, apparently forgotten. But what he had read was very much in his mind. 
“Poor Billy Stone gone—a suicide,” he had been thinking. 





your father you 
are,”’ said Larry. 

As stunning that as the sudden collapse of the Woolworth Building might be. Poor old “*Soyou're one of his bril- 
Billy Stone who through all his business career had never known even a minor reverse up toa liant ‘young men, said Pam. 
40 
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By Royal 
Brown 


The Story of a 
BOND SALESMAN 
in LOVE 


i few weeks ago—and who had now put a 

i bullet through his brain. 

: But that, of course, could mean nothing 
to Pam, in no way affect her life. So her 
father thought—then—and as always he 
had roused himself to her challenge. 

“Well,” he had demanded, “what do 
vou want now?” 

“The earth with a fence around it, 

1 please,” she had answered coolly. ‘What 

else do you live for save to give it to me?”’ 

“What else indeed?” he had retorted, 
and more or less meant it. And added, 
“Kiss me, and don’t break too many 
hearts tonight.” 

““Me break hearts?” she had echoed, but 
with absolutely no sincerity. And proved 
it by wrinkling her charming— too short 
—nose and adding, “It wouldn’t be such 
bad fun breaking them—maximating your 
ego that is—if you didn’t have the job of 
cleaning them up afterwards. Broken 
hearts are apt to be messy things, you 
know.” 

“T see you do,” he had commented dryly. 

And it was true. Pam had met the 
enemy, man, many a time without suffer- 
ing loss. Met him as she had met Larry 
Amory just afterwards. But with such 
a difference. From the first she had felt 
a quickening to him. 

“This,” had been her first, very modern 
reaction, “is going to be worth looking 
into.” 

The opportunity had not been denied 
her. They had looked into it together. 
While they danced and, a bit more inti- 
mately, as they had not danced, sitting 
out one while he smoked. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she had 
suggested lazily. 

He had smiled down at her. And she had 
liked the way his eyes lighted, whimsicallv, 
before the nice line of his lips followed suit. 

“What makes you think there is anything to tell?” 

he had evaded. 

“You look it,”’ she had informed him definitely. 

He did. There must have been almost two hundred of his sex 

present at this colorful débutante dance, yet among them he stood 

out; stamped with some hall-mark they lacked. A purposefulness 
and a poise. 

The cool, humorous depths of his eyes as they met hers revealed it strongly. 

And rather maddeningly, too. 

“Oh, stop looking at me as if I were an amusing child,” she had protested. “I feel 

as if you were about to take your watch out and dangle it before my nose saying, 

‘Pretty tick-tock!’ ” 

“So much for feminine intuition,” he had retorted lightly. “As a matter of fact I was 

thinking how astonishingly like your father you are in some ways.” 

‘“‘My father?” Pam had echoed, surprised. “Do you know him?” 
The corners of his mouth had flickered anew. “I happen to be in his employ and so see quite a lot of 
him,”’ he had confessed. 
: “Gracious,” had been Pam’s comment. She had eyed him as if revising an earlier judg- 
Illustrations ment. “So you're one of Father’s brilliant young men. Brilliant, of course, because he al- 
b y ways takes only the cream of the college crop every year, as I happen to know.” 
. It was true. Pam’s father, as head of one of New York’s great firms of investment brokers, 

W. E. Heitland _ was forever on the outlook for the best of new blood and brains. ‘“ 
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“But does Father know you’re out?” Pam had persisted. “I 
thought all of Father’s young men were supposed to live, eat and 
dream business—Father’s business, of course, and none other.” 

“Oh, it’s not at all as bad as that,” he had cut in laughingly. 
“To work for your father is a privilege that—must be worked 
for. That’s all.” 

“T can believe it,’ Pam had announced with feeling. ‘There’s 
one particularly dreadful young man Father simply raves about. 
He does nothing but work all the time. Father had him checked 


Larry hesitated, but she had no need of his confession, 

“And you looked,” she had mourned, “like a perfectly good 
man!” 

“Sorry—appearances are ever so deceitful, you know,” he had 
suggested. 

“How did you ever happen to come to anything like this?” she 
had demanded. 

“Oh, this—this is my semiannual spree. Sam Treat was my 
roommate at Yale, you see. And this being his sister’s party he 





up a while ago—perhaps I shouldn’t tell you this—but he dis- 
covered that in August—August, mind you!—he hadn’t once left 
the office before one o’clock in the morning and sometimes it was 
four or five. Does he sound human to you?” 
5 ELL, perhaps he had something to keep him working so,” 
Larry had suggested. 

“Pooh!”’ Pam had scorned. “Imagine a man like that—what 
can he get out of life? The only thing he seems to care about is 
fishing. Last May Father insisted he go off for a vacation and 
he started for some place called Solomon’s Island—and came back 
with the report of some other place where millions and millions 
of tons of coal could be mined. But, of course, you must know 
him. You ag 

There she stopped short. A stirring of that quality he had re- 
ferred to as feminine intuition—or perhaps it was a twitch at the 
corners of his lips—had checked her. 

“T'll bet it was youl” she had announced abruptly. 
wasn’t it?” 





“Tt was, 
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G.‘I should think Larry'd be precisely the sort of husband 


insisted upon my coming and so here I am. Should I have carried 
a little bell, the way lepers do?” 

Pam had chosen to ignore that. ‘I mustn’t monopolize your 
semiannual step out,’ she had said—insincerely. And coming to 
her feet, had added, “Or perhaps you are planning to duck any- 
way. I remember, too, Father said that even if you went toa 
dinner or to the theater you’d always go back to the office after- 
wards ” He had risen, of course; stood looking down at her. 
He was attractive—darn him! 

“IT do sound rather terrible, I’ll admit,” he had commented. 
“T begin to wonder if I’ve spoiled your evening.”’ 

The orchestra started up at that second, releasing that modern 
syncopated madness known as jazz. Pam vibrated to it, 
met, half evaded his eye. She couldn’t, wouldn’t ask him to 
dance, of course. And yet 








“Perhaps I can still make amends,” he had suggested quickly. 
“Tf this is not taken.” ° 

Pam had let her eyes meet his, definitely—and mockingly. 
“You do dance very well,” she had said. 


“And if you are 
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Royal Brown 
very clever—outside business hours—you may make amends.” 

Evidently he had understood, found it worth his while to be 
clever. And he did dance very well and he could talk charm- 
ingly. They had danced again and again, Pam patterning her 
steps to his, doing so much more than that. 

To enchant, to have other men cut in so that he might see her 
desirable in their eyes and so be that much more in his—and cut 
back again. Such was her purpose, half conscious, half instinctive. 

Not that she was in love with him. At least not admittedly. 


wee 


Semmens “ 
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“You made most honorable amends,” Pam had said, offering 
her slim hand. And added, lightly, “‘I hope I may see you again 
sometime. Let’s see—every six months you step out. In May 
then.” 

He had smiled his attractive smile. “Who knows what bad 
habits I may have contracted this evening,” he had sug- 
gested. 

No more than that, for with that Pam had nodded good night. 
Yet she did feel as if he had departed still thinking of her. 
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you'd pick out for me!”’ said Pam. ‘‘I'm not so sure of that,”’ her father replied slowly. 


“But I’d like awfully to see him fall for me,” she would have 
confessed with characteristic candor. 

Deplorable, perhaps. But all the way back to Eve women have 
felt that way. Pam was merely letting her instincts follow her 
nose. A nice nose, despite her libels upon it, and an inextinguish- 
ably feminine nose, too. The sort that points like a bird-dog 
when a new and personable man appears on the horizon. 

Pam herself would have admitted that. She was nothing if 
not frank. Only: “And reserves the right to turn up disdainfully 
when he proves not so good on closer examination,” she would 
have added. 

Larry Amory might, she would have said. Men usually did. 
At the moment, however, she was throwing the shock troops of 
her twenty-two years, her undeniable charm, her misleadingly 
wide-eyed direct gaze, her provocative voice full against him. 

“And anyway,” she had assured herself—at two and again at 
three—‘he hasn’t made a break back to his beloved office yet!” 

Nor did he. He stayed to the very end. It was almost four 
when he bade her good night. 


And it was true that he was thinking of her. To vield a little 
to her wilful charm had been pleasant; to let business slip into 
the background for the moment. He was no monk, did not pre- 
tend to be. Yet: 

“Love?” he would have echoed, had it been suggested to him 
that he might contract the most insidious and prevalent of 
fevers on this or any other night in his immediate future. “‘When 
and how would I have time to fall in love?”’ 

Now and then, as a sequel to his infrequent incursions into 
society, some feminine contemporary to whom he suggested 
possibilities sought to engage his attention further. Regretfully, 
so far as his manner went, but relentlessly, so far as his determined 
policy was concerned, he always declined. 

“T’m truly nothing but a galley-slave,”’ was the way he put it. 
“T’d like to, immensely, but you have no idea how I’m rushed.” 

They didn’t believe that, naturally. No woman ever does. 
Yet it was true. The career he had outlined for himself, the un- 
godly hours he kept in pursuit of it, left little room for any femi- 
nine influence in his life. Or-so he (Continued on page 110) 








By Katherine Mayo 


Another.UNTOLD STORY of “MOTHER INDIA” 


Gh. f WO 


HE events about to be transcribed faithfully here took 
place a brief while since in a certain native state in Cen- 
tral India—a small state, scantly populated, all hill- 
villages and rocks, jungle-scrub and tigers. 

The Raja was ill, of a grievous sickness that neither the English 
doctor nor the court astrologer nor the vadi, he who deals in 
charms and potions and native medicines, could cure. 

And the First Rani, being sonless while the Second Rani pos- 
sessed a lusty boy, was in no mood whatever to welcome widow- 
hood. 2 

“Shall I go weep in a corner for the rest of my life, and pray and 
do penance and-starve, while that thrice-accursed reptile, as 
regent, lords it over us all in the name of her loathly boy!” she 
was heard to exclaim, setting her square jaw. 

And then, like the dynamo she was, she took action. 

“Call me my astrologer,’ she commanded. 

So the astrologer came and stood beyond the First Rani’s 
purdah curtain. 

“Knowest thou a’star-reader wiser than thou?” came the harsh 
familiar voice to the confidant of Destiny. 

“Nay, O Pearl of the Morning. How.indeed should such exist? 
Have the gods not filled me thy servant with special wisdom, all 
fur thy own special profit?” 

“Get thee hence, then,” snapped the voice, impatient, “and 
send me the vadz, running.” 

So the vadi ran fast—as fast as so fat-a. man may, till his pant- 
ing was heard-at the Iirst Rani’s purdah.curtain. 

“Knowest thou a vadi cleverer than thou to cure the sick?” 
came the voice that was like the voice of a cart-wheel ungreased 
on evil roads. : 

“Nay indeed, O Glory of the Hills, since truth is desired, there 
lives none such,” : , 

“Knave that thou art, and imbecile, fly, before I have thee 
beaten—and send me the barber.” 

So the barber, as with wings on his heels, flew, till he stood be- 
yond the First Rani’s purdah curtain. 

“Slave, thou travelest much in the land, seeking out marriage 
mates for our. people. Think well! Hast ever, in thy travels, 
seen a powerful holy man who is also a sorcerer?” And through 
the bare woods rang the-tone-that whips memory. 

“Such an one, O-Queen-of-the World, did I see on my last jour- 
ney, when our Master sent me forth with those who sought out a 
bride for our. Princeling, his young son,” replied the barber 
promptly, thankful to the gods that so had preserved him. 

“Young son!” the lady growled, yet would get on with the 
business. ‘What did thy sorcerer, to prove his power?” she de- 
manded impatiently. 

“This did he, O Gracious One,” returned the barber. ‘The 
place being holy, the place of a pilgrimage, he sat upon the 
ground within his sacred ring and recited texts, whilst his disciple 
as is ever the wont, held out his begging-bowl for alms. 

“But when, because of his known great holiness, many had 
gathered about him, he spoke and said: “To me, through merit of 
my long meditations, the gods have given power to transmute 
copper to silver, silver to gold.’ 

‘: Yaa deign to show us this power, O Holy One?’ the people 
asked. 

“Then did the holy man again lift up his voice and say: ‘As 
many of ye as be here present and have money in hand, sit down 
in a circle around me. And give to me, each man of you all, the 
most valuable coin thou hast.’ 

“So the people sat down and gave each a coin, whether of cop- 
-¥ or of silver, into the hands of the Holy One, who then made 


Rais 


clay and enclosed each coin in a separate ball of clay and set the 
balls on the e.rth before him, in fair order. 

“ ‘Now,’ said he, ‘all being prepared, I shall recite many power- 
ful mantras—verses of sacred writ—having virtue to raise all 
metals to metals of greater value. And do ye all faithfully repeat 
the mantras after me, missing not a syllable thereof. Which being 
rightly and duly performed without flaw or error, I break the veil 
of clay, and the miracle stands complete. Each man of you 
takes silver for his copper, for his silver gold. 

“ ‘Only, one small thing else must ye do: While I work, refrain 
yourselves uttcrly from the thought of a white monkey with a 
black face. Let that thought but cast its shadow across the rind 
of one man here present, and my work is spoiled—my precic.us 
moments all lost, with no recompense to me but these miserable 
coins.’ ”’ 

“What then?” asked the First Rani eagerly. 

“Why, then,” returned the barber, from beyond the curtain, 
“the mantras duly said and so repeated, the Holy One broke the 
balls of clay, and lo! every coin was as it had been—copper when 
copper, when silver, silver still. And the Holy One waxed hot in 
wrath. 

“* ‘Which of ye, sons of perdition, hath thought the thought for- 
bidden, and so, by his worthlessness, hath made all my strong 
spiritual striving of no avail? Which? Confess!’ 

“Then answered one of the people, in great fear: ‘O Holy One, 
it was I. In my weakness and for all my endeavor, I could not 
keep from thinking that I must not remember the white monkey 
with a black face.’ 

“Then the disciple of the Holy One, himself in great bitterness, 
gathered all the coins into his master’s begging-bow], while the 
people drove the feeble-wit away with sticks and stones and well- 
earned curses.” ' 

“Truly a great sorcerer!” came the voice of the First Rani. 


“Now take. thou Sivajie, my trotting camel. Swiftly go and 


swiftly return bringing that Holy One with thee, if perchance he 
may save our Lord’s life.” 


S° THE barber sped, and came again, bringing the sorcerer. 

Then the First Rani, whom all feared with a fear that melted 
the joints and sinews because of subtle hatreds and deadly jealuu- 
sies—because of swift daggers or secret stranglings or powdered 
glass, clothed herself beautifully and went and stood before the 
Raja and said: 

“Maharaj Sri, I have heard of a sorcerer of sublime potency, 
who shall give us back thy health.” : 

“Call thy sorcerer, for indeed I need such,” groaned the Raja, 
from his bed. 

So the Holy One came and stood before the Raja and looked 
upon the Raja and said: 

“O Lord of the Universe, having also seen thy fate in the stars, 
of a surety I perceive that but one thing now can save thy life. 
That thing is, that the life of one of thy subjects should enter into 
thy life, to strengthen that which ebbs.” ; 

“Whose life but that of the Reptile’s son!” thought the First 
Rani, and drew closer her golden sari to hide the glad blaze 
her eyes. 

“Lift my bed. Carry me out into the hall of audience. Sum 
mon all my household,” groaned the Raja, gripped with pain. 

And when the household had gathered, even to the number of 
about two hundred, what with women and children and men, t 
Raja raised himself on his bed, so that all could look well upon 
him, with his great black parted beard tied over the top of 
head. And he said: 
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in And then the Holy One, the sorcerer, appeared and 


with incantations and mantras made strong sorcering. 


of ZO my people, unless one of you will give his life for mine, I are our lives beside the life of our Father?” “Take me!” “Take 

he die. : me!” “Take me!” “Take us all!” 

im But because his voice was weak with the sickness, the chief But the gentle Second Rani, withdrawing her embrace from 

councilor, after him, cried the words aloud. her little son who clung beside her, impelled him forward with 
Then arose from the people a general humble murmur. “What those two fair hands that were like (Continued on page 114) 


























6s PEAKING of the 

so-called crime 

wave,” said Dad 

Tully, “I been 
thinking here lately how 
blessed I am to be living 
here comfortably on my 
cow ranch, within easy 
striking distance of town 
and yet too far off the 
main road to be any kind 
of an attraction to the 
devotees of this twentieth 
century industry. 

“Tt’s a right comfortable 
situation when a feller 
don’t have to tote a gun to 
protect his life and prop- 
erty, notwithstanding the 
fact that in my youth I 
developed callouses on both 
hips from wearing pistol holsters, and would have felt as em- 
barrassed as a fat lady in a one-piece bathing suit if I so far 
forgot myself as to ride a mile from home without my artillery.” 

“‘What’s been doing in town?” I queried, not that I cared two 
hoots in a hollow but because I knew, from experience, that Dad 
was in a mood for yarning. 

“Oh, the usual thing. Feller come into Henry Seaver’s bank 
yesterday, waved a little bar pistol at the employees and walked 
off with fifteen hundred dollars. Nobody presumed to argue 
with the feller and nobody even thought of taking a shot at him 
as he walked out. 

“In the old days bank robbing went hand in hand with expert 
dodging. A bandit could get into a bank and out again with his 
loot, but after that his troubles came fast; if he didn’t bring his 
gang with him to hold off the town, he was out of luck. Money 
was money in them days and no banker gave it up without a 
struggle.” 

“Nobody is fool enough to argue with a bank bandit nowa- 
days,” I reminded him, “because all the banks carry insurance 
against robbery.” 

“This here civilization of ours is taking all the manhood and 
courage out of the race,” Dad protested peevishly. “In my day 
many’s the fine funeral I’ve seen grow out of an argument as to 
the legal ownership of a cow that wouldn’t bring eight dollars, 
even if her calf was thrown in free with the trade.” 

He heaved a sigh and yelled to Zing, his Chinese servant, to 
bring the materials for an alfalfa cocktail in which he might 
drown his disgust. 

“The cow business is one industry that’s got mighty pure 
during the last quarter of acentury,” he wenton. “I’ve knowna 
few cow thieves in my day. A rustler wasn’t such a bad feller, 
at that. He’d brand your calves before you did, if he could, but 
he wouldn’t steal your purse, because he’d regard that as plain, 
low-down theft! Most generally he had courage, and he only 
rustled until he could get enough cows together to make a start in 
the cattle industry; after that he’d quit rustling, likely as not, 
and be a good neighbor and help you run down and hang 
anybody else that tried the same short cut to affluence.” 


Perhaps the nicest rustler that ever heated an iron (Dad went 
on) was a feller name o’ Snoot Bingle, who used to be a top rider 
“S, 











for me when I was general manager for old man Mulford’s 
Double M ranch in Grant County, New Mexico, some thirty-odd 
years ago. 

We called him Snoot because he had a beak like the American 
eagle. I never did know what name his parents give him at 
birth and I was never sufficiently interested to make inquiry. It 
was enough for me that Snoot Bingle was worth the wages of a 
top rider, that he was cheerful, industrious and ordinarily decent 
for the first five years he worked for me; then he got tempted be- 
yond his strength and fell. 

We were running some sixty thousand head of longhorns-on the 
Double M and I reckon the sight of so many cows, plus the fact 
that we never knew within the butt end of a thousand exactly 
how many cows we were running, sort of imbued Snoot Bingle 
with the notion that maybe we wouldn’t miss a few from time to 
time, and anyhow if we did we could afford the loss. 

I’ve noticed that the ambition to get rich in a hurry frequently 
manifests itself, in the case of a man not noted for his ambition 
heretofore, simultaneous with falling in love. There was a 
nester’s daughter over on Sycamore Creek—a girl by the name of 
Daisy Bridges—and when Snoot Bingle meets her at a one- 
fiddle dance at the schoolhouse, he allows, for the first time, that 
he’s been a tarnation fool not to have saved his wages. 

Daisy is a small girl with red hair and green eyes and just the 
type to wed a man and then lay out a set of rules for him to 
follow or take the consequences. She’s dominant, that’s what she 
is, and when she lays eyes on that high-beaked nose and more or 
less handsome face of Snoot Bingle a sort of yearnin’ come over 
Daisy to have him for her best feller. 

Although she’s shy on experience, she knows by instinct that 
most folks get what they go right after and grab, so she goes after 
Snoot and feeds him a lot of her own ambition. She points out 
to him that the range is free and why ain’t he got as much right 
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@LA sort of yearnin’ come over Daisy to have 
Snoot for her best feller—and she knows 
most folks get what they go right after. 


to run cows on it as the Double M outfit? Also she calls his 
attention to the fact that if he’d had his rights I’d have made him 
riding boss and paid him seventy-five dollars a month the past 
five years, instead of stealing his youth and practically robbing 
him of the fruits of his labor by holding him down to forty a 
month as a top rider. 

Snoot knows in his heart she’s all wrong about this, but didn’t 
tell her so because it’s always easier to agree with a firm woman 
than argue with her. He knows he was only getting twenty-five 
dollars a month in Texas where he come from and that Old Man 
Mulford had the reputation for employing only the best men and 
paying them more’n his competitors. 


OWEVER, in the presence of Daisy, Snoot ain’t a bit stronger 
H than Adam was in the Garden of Eden, so presently, under 
the Spurring of Daisy and the knowledge that he can’t have her 
until he’s his own man, Snoot designs himself a branding-iron and 
thereafter, from time to time, as the opportunity presents itself, 
runs his iron on unbranded calves. In fact, that beak nose of his 
can’t be beat for smelling out anybody’s so-called mavericks, 
and a maverick to Snoot is any calf that ain’t been branded, re- 
yardless of the fact that the mother he’s nursing is branded. 

The first year Snoot Bingle operates we find about sixty head 
wearing the new brand when we make our fall calf round-up. We 
aren’t suspicious, however, because Snoot had been particular to 
Seiect only the earliest spring calves and by round-up time they’d 
quit their mothers and were rustling for themselves; consequently, 
in the rush and hurry of the round-up, we failed to notice any con- 
hection between these calves and their mothers. 





By ‘Peter 


Illustrations by 
Herbert M. Stoops 


The next year we have 
to cut out upward of two 
hundred of this strange 
brand, and this time I 
notice something interest- 
ing. Every critter wear- 
ing this brand is a heifer! 

“Hello,” I says to my- 
self, “some feller’s right 
anxious to get into busi- 
ness for himself, so he’s 
collecting she-stuff. In 
the fulness of time he’ll 
begin garnering a calf 
crop from this she-stuff. 
What’s worrying me is 
the fact that I don’t lo- 
cate any of the mothers 
of these yearlings and 
short two-year-olds.” 

When the round-up’s finished I 
take a pasear over to Silver City 
to look up the records and see who 
owns this new brand. To my sur- 
prise the brand ain’t recorded! So 
it’s evident to me now that who- 
ever owns that brand aims to travel 
incognito, as the feller says, so as 
I’m figuring to smoke that owner out 
and am morally certain he’s building up a herd at the expense of 
the Double M, I just naturally record that brand in my own 
name, and set back to see what happens. 

I know the record will become a news item in the next issue of 
the local palladium of liberty and most likely the interested 
party calls on me to discuss my high-handed action. Hence, 
whilst waiting for his call I do considerable pistol practise. 

Nobody calls—and the mystery is beginning to get on my 
nerves, until one day on the next round-up when I’m out on the 
range riding circle—we rode in pairs and heavily armed, owing to 
the prevalence of Apaches—a gentle voice says right behind me: 

“Boss, stick ’em up!” 

So I stick ’em up and look around, and there’s my riding 
partner, Snoot Bingle, giving me a free look down the barrel of 
his forty-five. 

“Well, well, well,” I says, “so you’re the rightful owner of that 
strange brand! Snoot, I wouldn’t have thought it possible.” 

“T ain’t in a mood for talking,” says Snoot, and judging by the 
quaver in his voice and the wavering of his gun-barrel I judge 
he’s far from being in a mood for murder, either. His conscience 
has him licked from the start and, realizing this, I’m not disposed 
to argue with him in the smoke. 

He rides up alongside me, relieves me of my weapons and drapes 
them on his own person and saddle, after which he herds me down 
into a canyon, the bottom of which carries a fair growth of cotton- 
woods and sycamore. Here I observe a single-room log cabin. 
Snoot ushers me in without unnecessary violence. 

“The headquarters of your ranch are small, but solid and com- 
fortable, Snoot,” I says, with great cheerfulness. “I reckon, with 
that door locked, it would take a good man quite a while to tear 
his way out of here with his bare hands.” 

“T always said you was a reasonable man, Mr. Tully,” says 
Snoot. “I figured you’d listen to reason once I got you off by 


yourself. Did you know this cabin was here?” 


“No, Snoot.” 
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“Neither does anybody else connected with the Double M 
ranch. I stumbled on it by accident a month ago. A man 
could die in this cabin and never be found.” 

“Meaning me, I suppose, Snoot.’’ 

“Meaning you, but hopin’ hard it won’t be necessary, Mr. 
Tully. All I want you to do is to assign that brand back to me. 
It don’t belong to you, Mr. Tully. You just helped yourself to 
it when you found it unrecorded. I was aiming to go over to 
Silver City and record it myself as soon as the round-up was 
finished, but you got there first.” 

“Where'd you get those calves you branded, Snoot?”’ I says. 

“They’re mavericks I picked up from time to time, Mr. Tully. 
You know the law of the range. A maverick belongs to whoever 
runs an iron on him. Some time back I got the notion I’d ought 
to be doing something about my future, so——”’ 

“So you selected all female mavericks. Don’t you ever meet 
up with a bull maverick-at all, Snoot?” 

“We won’t argue, Mr. Tully.” He got out a pen and ink and 
some paper and set them on the table. ‘Write out the assign- 
ment of that brand so I can record it in my own name, and do it 
muy pronto,” he orders. 

“Suppose’n I refuse?” 

“T’m hopin’ you won’t, Mr. Tully,” says Snoot, all broke up 
with the awful necessity of his action, ‘because you been a good 
boss to me and I like you. But I just naturally got to have that 
brand and if I don’t get it I’ll have to kill you.” 

“T’m a reasonable man, and as you say, I’m open to a reason- 
able proposition. If I sign this thing, do you aim to turn me 
loose?” 

“Sure thing, boss.” 

“Of course you realize I’ll have to fire you then, son?” 

“Ts that necessary?” says this innocent rustler. “You hadn’t 
ought to fire a good man just because he sticks up for his 
rights.”’ 

“No, Snoot,” I says, “I’ll have to fire you to keep you from con- 
tinuing to stick up for your rights. The range ain’t big enough 
for your brand and 
the Double M.” 

“T can understand 
how come you got to 
stick up for Old Man 
Mulford, Mr. Tully,” 
says Snoot, setting 
down to argue the 
matter, “but when 
his interests cross 
mine I reckon you 
can understand how 
it ain’t possible for 
me to give in to you. 
I’m sure almighty 
sorry, Mr. Tully, but 
if you can’t see your 
way clear to assign 
that brand to me I'll 
have to tunnel you.” 

“T reckon you'll 
have to kill me, 
Snoot.” 

My captor hangs 
his head and a sad 
look creeps into his 
face. “I must say 
I didn’t expect you’d 
make this trans- 
action so dog-gone 
hard on both of us, 
Mr. Tully,” he com- 
plains. 

“Well, you'll kill 
me if I don’t assign 
that brand back to 
you; on the other 
hand, if I do and you 
turn me loose, you’re 
a marked man and I'll have to run you out of the country. 
If I so much as whisper to my boys about this conference, vou 
know mighty well they’ll hang you as quick as they can find a 
tree. Consequently, I figure you won’t be fool enough to spare 
me, no matter what I do. Then again, if you kill me, I’ll be 
missed more or less and a hundred and fifty riders will comb this 
range until my body’s found. You, being my riding partner at 








zines we ever produced. 


will find on page 192. 





OR your summer hours, there will be 
no better reading than the next four 
issues of Cosmopolitan, which promise to 
be the gayest, brightest, most alert maga- 


In order that you may not miss them, 
we have worked out a scheme for a special 
summer subscription that gives you the 
four issues at a saving—and guarantees 
that Cosmopolitan will follow you to 
whatever summer place you visit. 

All you need to do to take advantage 
of the offer is to fill out the coupon you 
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the time I disappear, will be asked embarrassing questions,” 

“T got that all figgered out, Mr. Tully.” 

“Maybe so, but the day you claim that brand and elect to exer- 
cise your right to sell the critters that wear it, you’ll be called on 
to do some explaining; the record of the brand will be looked 
up and it will be discovered that I assigned it back to you the very 
day I disappeared. Whichever way the cat hops you'll find your- 
self confronted with a job your intelligence ain’t quite big enough 
to handle. Personally, I don’t think the cows are worth the 
trouble.” 

Snoot Bingle sighed so deep it almost broke my heart. ‘“That’s 
logic, Mr. Tully,”’ he admits, ‘that’s sure logic.” 

“See here, Snoot,”’ I says, quick to follow up my advantage, 
“you're naturally honest. Ever since you ran your iron on the 
first Double M calf, you been suffering; ever since I commenced 
picking you to ride circle with me on the round-up, you’ve known 
I’ve been suspicious of you.”” This wasn’t so at all. I’d picked 
him for my riding partner because he was the fastest, straightest 
shot with six-shooter or rifle on the Double M pay-roll; his 
courage rated high and he knew his job. 


NOOT BINGLE nods miserably. “I reckon I’m a right dirty dog, 
S Mr. Tul,” he says, and commences to sniffle like a boy. 

“No, you ain’t, Snoot. Not yet. You’re just a weak one. 
How come you get all het up with ambition to get into the cattle 
business? You figuring on marrying Daisy Bridges?” 

“Yes, sir,” he confesses. ‘‘Daisy’s a right practical girl and 
she won’t have me nohow unless I can show her I got get-up and 
go enough to be my own man.” 


“I’m afraid of Daisy, Snoot,” I says, rolling a cigaret and put- 


ting my feet up on the table. “That girl’s got a sense of leader- 
ship, ain’t she?” 

“She’s mighty practical,’ Snoot agrees, wiping his nose on his 
cuff. ‘‘She’s heaps smarter’n me, and when I meet. a girl that’s 
got brains enough to run our joint affairs I’m for letting her do it. 
Me and Daisy’s engaged to be married.” 

“Snoot,” I says, ‘“‘what do you know about old 
man Bridges?” 

“Nothing, ’ceptin’ he’s Daisy’s father and as 
such I respect him.” 

“Well, I know more’n that. I’ve taken the 
trouble to look that old nester up. He come here 
from Arizona and the reason he come was be- 
cause Arizona wasn’t healthy for him. Him and 
Daisy was caught together in the very act of 
blotchin’ a brand 3 

“That’s a lie,” says Snoot, but I notice he says it 
in a half-hearted sort 0’ way. 

“Tf you believed right hard it was a lie you’d 
make me eat the charge, Snoot,”’ I come back at 
lim. “You can’t deny that Daisy can ride, rope 
and brand as well as any man in this territory, for 
all she don’t weigh more’n a hundred and ten pound. 

“Now, you listen to me, Snoot. I got the low- 
down on old Bridges and Daisy and I got it 
straight. I’m telling you Daisy and her old man 
was run out of Arizona for brand-blotchin’ and 
making a too liberal interpretation of why is a 
maverick. They was caught in the act by the 
range boss and two riders of the Circle Det outfit. 

“Naturally, being human, they couldn’t or 
rather wouldn’t hang the girl and she pleaded so 
hard for her old man they didn’t have the heart to 
hang him and let her go, to be a witness against 
them later. They just made old man Bridges 
assign his brand to the Circle Dot and then the 
Circle Dot sold the cows and turned the proceeds 
into the treasury of the Southwestern Cattlemen’s 
Protective Association and Bridges and his girl 
got out of Arizona. 

“The Double M is a subscribing member of the 
Association and gets all its private reports. So 
when Bridges homesteads himself a claim over to 
Sycamore Creek I ride over to call on him and tell 
him what I know about him and his girl. I take 
occasion to warn them both I got my eye on them—and that’s 
how come Bridges ain’t got the guts to record his brand. 

“He’s hoping his neglect in that particular gets overlooked— 
and when I appropriate the brand he’s afraid to dispute it with 
me. So what happens? The girl gets around you with a lot of 
soft talk and turns your fool head and puts you up to making 
me assign the brand to you.” 
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Q.“‘I'm going to make this country too hot for Daisy and her pa,” I 
says. “I love her,’’ says Snoot. ‘“She ain't never had an even break.”’ 


“I’ve branded mavericks with that iron, Mr. Tully,” says 
Snoot, “but I give you my word of honor I never run it on a calf 
I had the slightest suspicion belonged to the Double M. I 
wouldn’t do nothing so low-flung as that. Ain’t I a-workin’ for 
the Double M and drawin’ top wages?” 

Now, in them halicon days crooks and honest men had a code 
and lived up to it, and as Snoot talked I knew in my heart he was 
telling the truth. He was loyal to the Double M! 


“T believe you, Snoot,” I says, and he knew that I did. 
“Nevertheless, Snoot,”’ I went on, “we got a condition on this 
range that’s got to stop. I know you haven’t branded any 
Double M calves, but I’m distrustful of Daisy and her pa being 
that discriminating and I’m telling you straight I’m not going to 
give you that brand and what’s more I’m going to make this 

country too hot for that Bridges outfit.” 
“T love her, Mr. Tully,” says Snoot, (Continued on page 119) 
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Raw Material of Drama 

from the LIFE of a 
pe WOMAN Without a 
. GON SGIENCE 


QI always think of Regina as an erratic soul, 
one who had some queer twist in regard to the 
affections and seemed to think that unless life 
could be bent to her mood it was not worth 
living, or at least not worth working for. 
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N THE face of all of the morality that is preached in the 
world I have been more than once sharply arrested mentally 
by those who are not moral, who are not even interested by 
such moral or balanced conduct as guides some persons, re- 

ligiously. and ethically, through life, who give themselves over 
from the beginning to conduct which flies in the face of the ac- 
cepted rules. And who fare how? What is their end? Is it true 
that unless one does thus and so, conducts himself according to 
the standard of give and take which prevails in the simpler walks of 
life, one does not fare so well as those who do so conform? 

Regina C——, the figure of this sketch, never so conformed, in 
so far as I could gather. The first time I saw her was at a party 
which by some might be considered loose, but was really nothing 
more than a genial “‘gab-fest’’ given one evening in the rooms of a 
young woman successful as a motion-picture star. 

In the midst of it, about eleven-thirty or twelve o’clock, there 
burst into the room, with a refreshing sweep and dash, a girl who 
interested me at once. She was tall and dark, with a waxy-tan 
complexion, large, interesting, and, offhand, I should say, con- 
fused eyes. Long, loose capes were then the mode, and she was 
wearing one, together with a hat that somehow suited the contour 
of her face and coloring. 

I think ‘that anyone would have said on sight that she was 
smart, modish, sophisticated, and; probably clever. 

With an offhand air of. familiarity, she threw off her cape and 
hat, brushed back her hair with one sweep of her hand, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Whoo-pee! I’m glad to be over here again, you bet!” 

“Why the sudden haste, old top?”’ called one girl, banteringly. 
“You certainly blow in like a March wind, Regina. They don’t 
close doors down where you come from, do they?” (She had left 
the hall door open.) 

“Oh, shut up,”’ was her response, ‘‘and give me a drink, will 

you? Gee, I wish you all knew how I got here. Didn’t have even 
a notion of coming until four-thirty; then I threw some things into 
a bag and caught the five-thirty. But the way I did it! Didn’t 
even pay my fare.” 
_ She went to the table and picked up a glass and filled it, dashed 
into another room with it to greet those who were playing cards, 
then returned to the center room, where, seeing a man she knew, 
she suggested that they dance. Forthwith they joined several 
others who were pirouetting about the room. 

I asked a girl who sat near me about her, and was told that 
she was formerly a trained nurse but now a superintendent of 
nurses in a private hospital in Washington. She knew little more 
than that about her. 

But as the evening wore on, and after all but a few who knew 
the newcomer very well had departed, Regina launched into a 
brisk account of how, having made up her mind to come to New 
York, and lacking the necessary cash at the moment, she had 
gone to the station in Washington with the deliberate intention of 
interesting some man—any man, apparently, only she did not put 
it quite so baldly—to pay her fare. Having found such a person, 
who no doubt fancied that she was entering upon an affair with 
him, she chatted amiably enough with him until they reached the 
Station in New York, where she excused herself to visit the ladies’ 
Toom. She waited there until she saw him gazing interestedly at a 
window display in the station, and then slipped out, bag in hand, 
coming straight to this place. “I hope I never run into him 
again,” was her closing comment. 

For a girl in her responsible position, even though young and 
attractive, this struck me as a rather cool proceeding. And why 
such a gay, inconsequential person as a superintendent of nurses? 
I was puzzled, and a few days later asked a Miss Redmond, whom 
1 knew, and who had been pointed out as her closest friend, about 
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By Theodore Dreiser 


“Oh, Regina,” she said indifferently. “It’s a long story. My 
sister and I knew her in Washington. She seems a little crazy 
sometimes, but she’s far from that. She’s as shrewd and clever as 
can be. You wouldn’t think she was a graduate chemist and 
bacteriologist, would you?” 

“Well, not exactly. No.” 

“But she is. And up to last week she was superintendent of a 
small hospital in Washington. She’s in love with a surgeon here, 
but they had a quarrel. I suppose she’s come over to make it up.” 

“Ves . . . but why couldn’t she pay her faré?” 

“She could. That’s just her way. Only she preferred to make 
somebody else pay it—to play a trick on someone. That’s Regina 
for you. She’s the coldest and meanest of girls in some ways.” 

While I chanced, a few weeks later, to be visiting Miss Red- 
mond, the doorbell rang and in walked, or rather rushed, this same 
Regina, dressed this time in sports clothes and looking very gay 
and springlike. She and Wally, she explained breathlessly, were 
out for a drive to some inn up the Hudson shore. Wouldn’t we 
come along? It was so fine out, just the night for a drive. Come 
on! Again I noted the vigor and dash, an almost irritating energy 
which seemed not to let her rest for a moment. Even as she talked 


. she was here and there about the room, commenting on this, that 


and the other episode with which both seemed familiar. 

Miss Redmond, however, was not in the mood for driving. 
Another night, possibly. Regina dashed out, and that was the 
end of that. Curious as to this latest development, and with the 
thought of the stranger who had been left at the station still fresh 
in my mind, I asked: “And is Wally the surgeon she came back 
to see?” 

“Uh-huh. He’s having her reappointed superintendent of a 
hospital here. She was here once before, but left. They’re al- 
ways quarreling, or she is. She treats him like a dog. I don’t 
know why he stands it. But she’s coming back now, so she says, 
because they can’t get along without her.” 

“Well, I can see how a surgeon might be interested in such a 
vigorous, dynamic girl.” 

“She is vigorous and dynamic, all right. She’s a regular wild- 
cat sometimes. But I don’t like her so very much. She’s too cold 
and hard. She only likes to play when she wants to. And she 
hasn’t any sense of responsibility or honor. But that’s her affair, 
and his.” She relapsed into silence. 


wAs really interested by this strange girl, and by degrees 
I wormed out of Marie Redmond the following bit of biography: 

“T was living with my sister in Washington when I met Regina. 
You’ve seen how attractive she is. She was always well-dressed 
and carried herself with an inimitable air that must have been 
born in her. It could never have been acquired. Her education 
had never gone further than a high school, but she used exquisite 
English always. . She claimed to be from a very good Virginia 
family, and we always ragged her about being an F. F. V. 

“T met her when she had just taken her apartment and was 
stepping out into life. She had fallen in love during her training 
with a young surgeon connected with the hospital, but I don’t 
think he cared very much for her. She thought and dreamed ona 
romantic plane, and it was not a pose, either. Here now was 
this young doctor, a promising man. He could keep her supplied 
with work, and no doubt eventually would marry her. 

“Only the flirtation didn’t work out in quite the way she ex- 
pected. Instead, he laid siege in another way, and being repeat- 
edly repulsed, he finally left her in a rage, saying he would never 
return. This was the beginning of the end for her. She stayed 
in the house day and night for weeks, waiting for him to call, sit- 
ting by the telephone, walking the floor, crying, raging, fuming 
—but to no avail. és 
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“Her pride must have melted during this long wait, for finally 
she called him up to tell him she couldn’t live without him. If 
you had known Regina’s pride you would realize that this was a 
bitter pill for her to swallow. Followed several visits, but he was 
not really interested. He was lost in dreams of a career which 
ended significantly enough for him. So all at once she found her- 
self discarded. I think it was during this period that her views 
of life and of men changed and hardened. There was no least 
trace of her old air of brisk interest. She slouched about without 
caring how she looked or who saw her.”’ 

We were interrupted at this point, and the rest of the story I 
gathered at odd times. It went something like this: 

In seeking a way out of her despair, she decided upon post- 
graduate courses in chemistry, physiology and bacteriology. In 
order to accomplish this she took herself in hand and did some 
nursing. Later she came te New York, where she remained for 
two years. When she reappeared for a visit, it was as a post- 
graduate in her craft, and with the position of superintendent of a 
small hospital in New York. This position had been secured by 
application and strictly on merit, and the man whose word car- 
ried the most weight was a young physician, Walter La Grange by 
name. He was the chief consulting physician, as well as the head 
operating surgeon of the hospital, which, incidentally, he had 
helped to found. : 
Bost of my intimacy for a period of years with the various 

members of this group, I came to know.La Grange fairly well. 
He was an interesting example of the cautious, practical medical 
man, who has had most of his ilusions dispelled by his work but still 
seeks to conform ethically to the tenets of his profession. He 
was able and very keen to be identified with all that spelled 
advance and efficiency in his practise. He lived with his mother 
and a sister and brother in an old-fashioned brownstone house in 
the region of Madison Avenue and the Eighties. He had his car, 
his club, and the various other appendages of those who feel they 
are doing very well. 

But soon after his first meeting with Regina, the quiet tenor of 
his way was disordered. He found himself wishing to be with her 
most of the time. Had she been of a different temperament—less 
inclined to make men pay for the things that had been done to her 
—it is entirely possible that she could have married him. He was 
the marrying kind. 

Not long after the day she came to take Miss Redmond for a 
drive I was casually inducted into an apartment shared by Regina 
and this physician. While not actually a resident, he spent most 
of his time there. It was a ground-floor suite in a tree-shaded 
street near the hospital, and showed some little taste as to fur- 
nishings and ornament. But one could easily see that it was a 
playground of sorts for those who liked a good time. 

Here all sorts of amusing parties were staged. Perhaps too 
much liquor was consumed on occasion. Perhaps, on occasion, 
there were certain possibly dangerous tests of the effect of drugs. 

Few of the parties were ever attended by La Grange. He ap- 
peared to be a little shy of the admission which attendance might 
imply. 

But it is not to be assumed from this that Regina was either 
indifferent to or neglectful of her hospital duties. Long after she 
had left the hospital and after her relations with La Grange had 
become of a decidedly different character, it was said by all that 
she was the most efficient superintendent the hospital had ever 
had. 

But in spite of her efficiency and gaiety, I never quite liked her. 
I could never make her out, and no one else ever appeared to be 
able to do so. She was too evasive, elusive, remote. She never 
seemed to share her confidences with any one. Rather, she pre- 
ferred to live within herself. But in so far as La Grange was con- 
cerned, she was strictly loyal and faithful. What was more 
interesting—having been so foolish as to compromise herself with 
him, she was now bent upon winning him to marry her. 

Be that as may, she led him a dog’s life. Among other things, 
she was jealous and exacting. He could go neither here nor there 
in such hours as he was free without her knowing all about it, nor 
could he pay too much attention to his home life if it resulted in 
any neglect of her. 

It was about this time that a new and troublesome element was 
introduced into Regina’s life, and that by herself. Ah, the di- 
lemmas and tragedies which we prepare for ourselves! The beds 
we make upon which we must lie! 

It was told me at about the time it happened, that Regina was 
beginning to experiment with morphine, not because she was de- 
pressed or overweighted by her uncertain relations with La 
Grange, but solely because she was mischievous or a true rake at 


Regina C— 


heart—one of those bent on breaking laws and troubling conven- 
tions for the fun of it. Very good—I am prepared to believe that. 
But there might well be some other significance to the fact that 
she began to trifle with drugs at this time. 

At any rate, she began taking morphine, and soon it became a 
regular thing with her. It was plentiful, she as superintendent be- 
ing in charge of it. She began to grow lazy about her work and 
her clothes, began spending much time in her apartment, askin 
her assistants to call her if she were needed. She had induced 
Marie Redmond to come and live with her, and it is from her 
that much of all I am about to relate is gleaned. Marie explained 
that in connection with all employees and inferiors it was 
Regina’s custom to employ a high and mighty, if not coldly 
condescending, air. And then La Grange was one of the direc- 
tors of this hospital—the supreme one really, and he had author- 
ity sufficient to make her rule supreme. 

Soon after morphine had become necessary to her, she and La 
Grange had a quarrel—it was assumed by Marie afterward that 
they had discussed marriage and he had told her he did not want 
to marry yet—after which Regina proceeded to lock herself in her 
room, where she remained for a whole day, brooding and injecting 
morphine into her veins. 

When Marie returned in the evening she found the bedroom 
door locked, and letting herself in through an outside window, 
she found Regina prone upon her bed, fully dressed, her face and 
hands of a grayish-brown color. Her first move was to call for 


La Grange, who came tearing as fast as his car would bring him. | 


He saw at once what had happened and gave orders that a large 
pot of strong coffee be brewed, and then, with Marie’s aid, he 
lifted the victim to her feet, and for sixteen hours these two, to- 
gether and by turns, walked or half-dragged her to and fro, to and 
fro, until at last some faint signs of consciousness began to 
appear. 

Throughout this mishap La Grange, who assumed, or appeared 
to assume, that her collapse was due to nothing more than the 
sudden and rash use of a drug with which she was unfamiliar, was 
the soul of affectionate distress. He gathered her into his arms 
and called to her, asking her why she did it, assuring Marie that 
it was all due to a misunderstanding, that he loved Regina and 
she knew it. She was to live and things would be better for 
them. And she did live, and when she recovered he procured a 
leave of absence for her and together they took a short vacation. 
But the immediate effect of all this was to make him more 
loving although he did not marry her. 

And it was then or soon afterwards that the vice which later 
changed her so greatly fastened itself securely upon her. She 
began to use morphine in such quantities as rapidly to dete- 
riorate a temperament that was naturally alive and ambitious. 
Whenever she felt despondent or neglected she would go to her 
room and give herself over to the soothing lethargy apparently 
induced by the drug. 

But then would come a change of mood, and she would give 
way to an inordinate zeal for cleanliness—in order, perhaps, to 
make up for the impression created by some previous action. She 
also began to develop the habit of calling up various smart Fifth 
Avenue shops and ordering them to send up certain things for her 
inspection. With little regard for expense, she would retain 
many of them, and her trunks and closets soon became crowded 
with beautiful but useless things, which she would later give away 
or sell for little or nothing. : 


LWAYSs liberal with her to the extent of his means, La Grange 
A at first said nothing, but later, certain of her purchases appear- 
ing to be too extravagant, he ventured to question her. Her 
answer was that he did not have to pay for anything if he did not 
wish to. A quarrel, followed by her disappearance for a few days. 

Resenting this continued questioning by La Grange, and still 
being in the mood for these expenditures, she now proceeded to 
borrow from the hospital cash drawer. Changing some of the 
amounts received on different occasions, she pocketed the dif- 
ference, trusting to her salary and the generosity of La Grange to 
be able to make up the abstracted amounts at the proper time. 

For a long time she was able to do this, a balancing and auditing 
of the books by the directors occurring only every three months. 
I was once called upon to make a temporary advance so that her 
books might balance, and in about ten days it was returned, she 
having taken it from the cash drawer again. 

On one occasion, however, she was not able to make her balance 
without an immediate and large advance. Since La Grange was 
the only person from whom such a sum could be obtained quickly 
and easily, she was, perforce, compelled to appeal to him. Agai, 
a protest from him, and in a fit of (Continued on page 144) 
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out even looking up, bellow, ‘‘Naw! I should say NOT.”’ 
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G.When your interest in concoctions that will ‘‘keep 
the hair in place’’ suddenly switches to any old 
thing that will just keep the hair, you are acknowl- 
edging your membership in the Foolish Forties. 
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ISCRETION is the slogan of every proper suburb. 
People flirt, but they keep within reasonable bounds; 
for everybody knows that if it came to a pinch you'd 
have to cut out the nonsense and stick together for the 

sake of the children. Besides, you simply can’t afford a really 

crashing, disastrous, decisive affair in—well, for instance, in a 

place like Manorwood. For in Manorwood everybody has to 

keep up a front; and the nearer the ragged edge you build your 
front the higher you must build it to hide what lies behind it. 

Just about the time you’ve met that payment on the second 
mortgage you’re stuck with a street assessment; the entertain- 
ment bill is simply terrific for those big parties everybody has to 
throw at the club; your car must be of respectable make and re- 
spectably recent model, your wife’s fur coat must be costly, or at 
least must look it. With all that to carry, nobody can 
afford such luxuries as alimony and lawyers’ fees. _ 

So it was in Manorwood—except for Bill and Maida 
Partland. They were rich enough to afford anything, 
and tempestuous enough to be capable of anything. 
And yet, for years, they were Manorwood’s Model Pair. 

When any of Maida’s friends made a remark that 
sounded faintly envious, which happened rather often, 
she used to say quite simply that she had been very 
fortunate. She certainly had. In the first place—you 
had to put this first, if you lived in Manorwood—she 
had money of her own, besides the million or two that 
Bill had brought her. She’d met him at Palm Beach, 
where he was considerably beset by women; but two 
days after he saw her they were engaged. 

A quick-combustion affair like that always makes 
you rather proud of yourself, if it turns out well; and 
for years their contentment was the envy of Manor- 
wood. Bill was away a good deal at training camps and 

pistol tournaments—he was a 
major in the reserves and an 
ex-president of the National 
Pistol Association; but when he 
wasn’t out of town he was home 
all day, and they were so happy 
that Maida didn’t mind even 
that, till he began lapping up 
the old brandy. 

With all that money they 
wouldn’t have lived in Manor- 
wood, where they overshadowed 
everybody, if Bill hadn’t in- 
herited an estate on the edge of 
town—an estate that he loved, 
laid out by his father on the 
banks of the Sound when the 
site of Manorwood was only 
thickets. A big house and 
eight or ten acres, with three- 
foot oaks towering over the 
smoothly rolled lawns, and 
room farther back for Bill’s 
private pistol range. Hours 
after all the other husbands in 

. town had caught the eight- 
twenty-seven for the office you 
could hear him popping away 
at his targets. 

Didn’t he do anything else? 
Oh, yes; he engaged in several 
curious and unremunerative 0c 
cupations. He gave a good 
of time to his duties, whatever 





G, Jerry flung the gun away and collapsed. ‘‘I ’ 
couldn't!”’ he was moaning. ‘‘I didn’t dare!” 
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they were, as a reserve officer; and he had more to do with county 
politics than you would have suspected from his silent, almost 
sullen aloofness. He never made a speech and nobody ever saw 
him shaking hands in a political club; but in the back 
room, what he said counted. 

The county officials in those days may not have been 
models of probity and insight, but they were a good deal 
less bad than they might have been if Bill Partland hadn’t 
helped pick them. People didn’t like Bill Partland 
exactly, because he rarely let them know him well enough 
to have the chance; but the men respected him, and the 
women—— Well, Bill was handsome, in a dark saturnine 
way; he played games well, he danced 
lightly ; there was more than one woman 
in Manorwood whose eyes had rested 
thoughtfully on Bill Partland. But Bill 
never saw them; he always was sighting 
along the barrel of a pistol, or—after the 
first few years—looking down into a 
glass of brandy and soda. 

In winter the Partlands did their en- 
tertaining at the club, like everybody 
else; and they carefully saw to it that 
they didn’t entertain more sumptuously 
than their neighbors who were on the 
ragged edge. Decent of them? Cer- 
tainly. But just because people knew 
they had money, their moderation 
seemed a little ostentatious. 

It wasn’t so bad in summer, when 
they entertained at home, with their 
spacious lawn, and their turf tennis- 
courts, and a private bathing beach so 
much better kept than the hand-made 
strip of pebbly sand beside the club pier. 
And even men who were beginning to 
say that Bill was going too hard on the 
old brandy never refused it at his 
parties. 

So you can see that Maida was really 
very fortunate, and she admitted it with 
the unaffected simplicity that was part 
of her charm. And if, eventually, the 
other women began to say that there 
was a touch of arrogance about Maida, 
who could wonder at it? She didn’t mean to be arrogant, but she 
had everything and she knew it—money and health, a handsome 
husband and lovely children. 

Children? Oh, yes. She wanted them and she could afford 
them, so she had four in seven years. That kept her pretty busy, 
of course; but thanks to a good constitution and plenty of exer- 
cise—and money that could buy the best of care—she came 
through it with her nerves and her figure almost unimpaired. 
Indeed, most people thought she was even more attractive as a 
matron than she had been as a bride. She had poise and dignity 
now, a serene assurance; her clear gray eyes beneath her sunny 
brown hair looked straight into yours with a simplicity and a 
fearless candor that hardly deserved to be called arrogance, even 
if it did reveal rather too keen a sense of utter security. Her 
youngest child was a year old before those clear eyes began to be, 
ever so faintly, clouded. 

For Maida’s job was done. She’d borne her children—healthy, 
beautiful children; but it was absurd to pretend that she could 
care for them as well as the expensive experts she and Bill had 
hired. She tried to take charge of nursery illnesses, but before 
long she had to admit that she was only in the way. Her job was 
done—and she was only twenty-seven, healthier and prettier than 
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ever, tingling with an eagerness to find out what had been going 
on while she’d been doing her duty to society. And the first 
thing she discovered was that Bill—solid old Bill, to whom she 
hadn’t paid much attention of late years because you could be so 
sure he didn’t need it—Bill had gone off somewhere into the 
silences. 

Not physically, of course; he was still around the house, and he 
used to look at her with the polite mask of attention that he wore 
on his semiannual visit to church. Maida knew that look; but 
she didn’t know that it was about the same look that she had 
turned on him for years, when he came to her for some obscure 
spiritual reassurance. It was so absurd to think of Bill needing 
reassurance, or needing anything, that Maida had come to be a 
little absent-minded in her relations with her husband; she was 
ready enough with caresses, but her attention generally was left 
behind in the nursery. ; 

Yet Bill had needed her sometimes—needed that spirit, so cool 
and poised, that was none the less so headlong in its abandon 
when it found something worth abandon; he had needed it and 
he hadn’t found it. But he knew where to find the brandy; it 
might not give him what he wanted, but it gave him all he could 


get. So he had retired into a realm of politely alcoholic ——— 
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and when Maida looked for him she couldn’t find him. 

She spent months searching for him—at first in rather amused 
perplexity, then in growing alarm, finally in scornful resentment. 
But all she could be sure of was that he was drinking too much. 
She told him he was drinking too much, with an uncontrollable 
yiolence that astounded her and, she suspected afterward, must 
have disgusted him; she didn’t know, nor did he, that she was 
violent precisely because she couldn’t find out why he was drink- 
ing too much. But he certainly was; and his dour, morose face 
was before her eyes all day, instead of being decently buried in 
the office like other husbands’ grouches. 

And since there didn’t seem to be anything she could do, she 
put away her resentment by an effort of will—at least, she per- 
suaded herself she had put it away. She grew a little more aloof; 
she stiffened, and became a shade more perceptibly arrogant. 

Oh, of course her technique was all wrong; but she’d never had 
to pursue a man before, and she didn’t know that the man you’ve 
teen living with for years must be stalked with somewhat more 
subtlety than a stranger. In short, she had been a little too 
fortunate. Yes, quite true; she was a fool and Bill was another. 
So are most people, at times. 

But Jerry Delehunt was never a fool; not that way. 


ERRY was responsible for most of what happened in Manor- 
J wood, or at least for what got talked about; but somehow 
nobody ever blamed him. 

Maida had known him, of course, for years; he was an actor 
and lived at the Manorwood Club in summers. But they had 
only the merest casual acquaintance; Jerry never needed to waste 
his afternoons on a woman who was always in the nursery, or the 
hospital. He had been a choir-boy when he was ten years old 
and he still looked like a choir-boy at thirty, with long golden 
hair brushed straight back, and cheeks of almost infantile pink- 
ness and wistful, appealing blue eyes. Uncle Tad 
Melburn, the only other bachelor in Manorwood, 
used to call him the Harmless Necessary Cat. 

That was hardly fair to a man who had played 
football at college and won a D. S. C. in the 
Argonne for shooting up a German machine-gun nest 
single-handed, and who still could shoot just under 
Bill Partland’s almost perfect score at the Fourth of 
July matches on Bill’s pistol range. But it was 
Uncle Tad’s theory that Jerry was a 
public utility; he gave the wives of 
Manorwood the thrill of a double life, a 
feeling that they were romantic women 
—romantic and perhaps a bit. tragic; 
and he never did any real harm. So, 
at least, said Uncle Tad, who never 
could bring himself to believe that any- 
thing uncomfortable could be true. 

Several women in town might have 
told him that Jerry wasn’t quite so 
harmless as he looked, but they kept 
these matters to themselves. Even 
Mrs. de Armond meant to keep it to 
herself. 

She said enough, however, the night 
Jerry brought her home just before day- 
light and found her husband waiting 
up for her. Sam de 
Armond was fifteen 
years older than 
Jerry, and thirty 
pounds lighter, so he 
said nothing till Jerry 
had gone away; then 
be said much, in a 
tone of voice that car- 
ried through the still- 
ness of dawn to half 
the neighborhood. 

People who weren’t 
awakened by the 
quarrel were called 
out of bed by tele- 
phone, thanks to 
thoughtful neighbors 
who didn’t want any- 
body to miss this; 
half a dozen families 
listened in as 
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@.Maida swam with Jerry that afternoon under 
the eyes of all the wives in Manorwood. His 
wasn’t anew line; but it was all new to Maida. 


Sharpshooter 


Thea de Armond, on her knees before the muzzle of a pistol, 
Told All . . . But no shots were fired; and the next day Jerry 
moved back to town as he long had intended—he lived at a hotel 
in the winter; and the de Armonds carried on as if nothing at all 
had happened. 

Just the same, there was a general feeling that this was too 
much. Jerry and Thea had broken the first and great command- 
ment—Thou Shalt Not Become Noticeable. People began to 
say that Jerry had better spend next summer at Long Beach 
instead of Manorwood. 

“But that’s rot,”’ said Maida Partland at a bridge luncheon 
where the subject was debated. ‘Thea was always a fool; you 
can’t tell me Jerry had to lead her astray. If a woman makes a 
show of herself she might as well expect a row with her husband. 
Who’s going to cry over her if she gets it? I’m not.” Her 
clipped decisive voice shot out the words with arrogant assurance. 
“And I guess she knew Sam wouldn’t use that gun.” 

“Just the same,” said Helen Venable, ‘‘it isn’t fair. If Sam 
had thrown her out Jerry couldn’t have married her.” (Jerry 
had been married at twenty-one, and presently his wife had got 
herself a separation—one of those demi-divorces that gentlemen 
with a taste for philandering find so convenient.) ‘He never 
risks anything—unless some day he runs up against a shooting 
husband. He’s only betting stage money.” 

Mrs. Venable herself had had a mild attack of Jerryitis, and 
had got over it early. 

“Well?” Maida shrugged. ‘Thea knew that, didn’t she?” 

This was in October, while she was still in the amused-per- 
plexity stage of her quest for Bill. 


It was the end of May when she met Jerry on the Avenue. 
She’d been shopping in town and meant to catch the four- 
twenty-two home, so she’d have passed him with a nod if he 
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Elmer Davis 


hadn’t stopped her with a smile and an outstretched hand. 

“Fancy seeing you!” he said. There was a shy apologetic good 
humor about him, like a tail-wagging dog that rather hopes you'll 
pat him in spite of all his transgressions. ‘“‘I’d almost decided to 
write you, Mrs. Partland, and ask you if you couldn’t come in for 
tea. I need your help. And so long as you’re here——” 

His wistful eyes told her that he really did need her. So Maida, 
mildly wondering, went to tea with him, and learned that he 
wanted her opinion as to whether he ought to come back to Manor- 
wood that summer. 

“Oh, I know they’ve rather read me 
out of the party,” he admitted. “I have 
my spies in Manorwood—not women— 
and I heard that 
you were the only 
one who was will- 
ing to give me the 
benefit of the 
doubt.” 

“T wasn’t think- 
ing of you,” Maida 
told him. 

“IT know that. 
Just because of 
that—and because 
we don’t know 
each other well 
—I can ask you. 
And because 
you’re—different.” 


That seemed reasonable enough, to Maida; she often had felt 
that she was different. Through the blue smoke curling up from 
her cigaret she studied his strained boyish face. Rather nice 
to feel that somebody needed her, even if only for a moment; 
somebody whose need couldn’t be met by brandy. It made her 
heart beat in nervous syncopation, like the gusty music of the 
orchestra. 

“What you do is none of my business,” she told him. “But it 
makes me sick to see a woman who’s old enough to know what 
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she’s doing, and who hasn’t got the nerve to take her medicine 
when she’s let herself in for it. I hate people who start out with 
a hurrah and then crack under the strain . . . Sorry—I didn’t 
mean to abuse a friend of yours i 

“She’s not,” he told her with a grin. “She’s dropped me. I— 
oh, I’ve been an awful fool, but it’s not as bad as you probably 
think. I mean, I didn’t Oh, well! Never mind.” 

Maida could see that he was shielding Mrs. de Armond. Prob- 
ably, she reflected, it had all been Thea’s fault. 

“Of course you'll come back 
to Manorwood,” she said. 
“Why not?” 

“T’ve been such a fool. But, 
confound it, I won’t run away!” 

“Of course you won’t,” said 
Maida. “Some of them wanted 
to put you out of the club, but 
they didn’t; they never do. 
Come back, and Bill and I will 
throw a dinner for you the first 
: week. We'll see if anybody de- 
ioe clines the invitation . . . Now 
tell me—what have you been 
doing all winter? You don’t 
mind talking while we dance?” 

So Jerry came back and the 
“ Partlands gave a dinner. Maida 
b invited by telephone, as usual; 
. she managed to remark casually 
to everybody that Jerry was 
going to be there; and nobody 
declined. Jerry outstayed the 
other guests; but when Bill left 
him to talk to Maida on the 
porch and walked off into the 
library, Jerry followed; and 
Maida came in presently to 
find Bill’s brandy high-ball un- 
touched in the library while Jerry talked techni- 
calities of pistol mechanism with him in the gun 
room. Jerry said good night, then; and her 
eyes thanked him. Other men might have tried 
to help her, but no one else could have done it 
so unobtrusively. So lucky that he shared Bill’s 
interest in pistols. 

That dinner rehabilitated Jerry; but to em- 
phasize it Maida went swimming with him the 
next afternoon. - (Bill might have gone too, but 
he was off at the county-seat on some political 
errand.) At the club dock you had to bathe in 
the couple of hours around high tide; at the 
Partlands’ private beach beyond the point the 
swimming was good at all hours. But Maida 
drove down to the club that afternoon and 
swam with Jerry under the eyes of all the wives 
and children in Manorwood—the husbands 
were still in the office. She swam with him, 
and lounged on the float with him, and matched 
him in some extremely competent diving; and 
thirty-eight women gasped. Seven of them re- 
flected, “‘Well! I wonder what he’s saying to her!” 

Now the joke of it was—if you call it a joke, as most people did 
at first—that what Jerry began saying to her that afternoon, and 
went on saying, was exactly what he had said to all the other 
women; all he knew how to say. It wasn’t a new line, by any 
means; it probably originated about 25,000 B.C., when the first 
leisured male of the tribe took to dropping around to the cave of 
afternoons while Father was out mammoth-hunting. But it was 
all new to Maida, who had married when she was nineteen and 
buried herself in the nursery. 

At first she rather laughed at him; and presently she told herself 
that she let this go on only Well, with a certain self-disdain, 
she perceived that she had hoped that it might bring Bill back. 
But Bill continued to be absently polite to her, and to Jerry; and 
then she realized that he couldn’t do anything else. He had a 
code—old-fashioned, perhaps, but he stuck to it. It was beneath 
his dignity, and his wife’s, for him to compete for her attention, 
or even to admit that her attention had wandered. 

A fine code—while it lasts; it wouldn’t let Bill say a word. He 
might do something, if the time ever came; but Maida kept her 
thoughts in the present, with no dips into the future . . . And 
then, in a sudden rush of gasping (Continued on page 139) 
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The Story So Far: 


HEN Charlotte and Stephen Dane had been married 
for five years, they thoroughly hated each other. 
Their marriage had been impetuous. Stephen was 
youthfully infatuated while still in college by the pretty girl who 
tended the soda fountain. Charlotte was determined to break 
away from her cramped home-town surroundings. So Charlotte 
Field, vain, extravagant, fond of a “‘good time,’ and Stephen 
Dane, serious, hard-working, a little puritanical, rushed into a 
home life that became nothing but debts, quarrels, bitterness and 
recrimination. 

Charlotte longed for a divorce, but Stephen would not hear 
of it. It was against his conservative principles, his traditions, 
his nature. 

Stephen’s secretary was a girl named Eve Harkness. Occasion- 
ally, when they had worked overtime at the office, these two 
dined together somewhere. Eve was much like Stephen—clean, 
fine ideals; and she too hated divorce. Stella Bedford, her 
mother, was divorced from Thorpe Bedford, her fast-living mil- 
lionaire stepfather. Stella lived a life of ease—on Thorpe’s ali- 
mony; on Thorpe’s alimony, she supported her idle admirer, 
Harry Stoddard. This situation had been 
burned shamefully into Eve’s consciousness 
while she was still a girl. 

Suddenly Charlotte saw Eve Hark- 
pess as a possible means by which 


she might get her divorce from Stephen. The idea was sug- 
gested by Helene Carter. Helene was a bright woman—she 
had managed to get a nice slice of alimony on which she lived 
as she pleased. Of course, said Helene, there was really nothing 
between Miss Harkness and Steve—but a clever divorce lawyer 
like hers might find something if he looked hard enough. 

Helene and Charlotte went away for a visit to Janet Win- 
chester’s country place. And while his wife was gone, Stephen, 
who was very lonely, saw more than usual of Eve. Once he took 
her to Jean-Louis’, a well-known French place, for dinner, and 
there they ran into Thorpe Bedford, dining with a gay party. 
Thorpe expressed surprise that Eve was working; he was very 
fond of her, and thought he was supporting her through Stella’s 
alimony. 

A certain well-intentioned but mischief-making woman 
saw Eve and Stephen at Jean-Louis’. She wrote 
about it, with her own interpretation, to Helene. 
Helene showed the letter to Charlotte. And 
through Eve, Stephen’s wife saw—al- 
most within her reach—freedom 
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Q‘We've found each other, Eve, and we can’t ever let each other 
go.”’ ‘But Stephen, she's still your wife. Divorce hasn't undone it.” 


HERE was nothing in Eve’s man- 
ner to indicate to Stephen, when 
next they met in the ordinary way 
of the day’s routine, that they had 
come any closer together, that their relations were 
in the slightest way altered. He observed this, unaston- 
ished, realizing the kind of girl with whom he was dealing, 
admiring her for her ability to exclude their growing friendship 
from office hours, and yet, a little absurdly, disappointed. 

It was not until she was ready to leave that she mentioned the 
previous evening at all, and then it was rather casually. But 
her smile saved her little corament from all ungraciousness and 
abruptness. Stephen had the feeling that she spoke the simple 
truth—that she had enjoyed herself and was grateful. 

He was sorry, had been sorry ever since it happened, that they 
had run into Bedford. He instinctively disapproved of Bedford, 
partly because to a man of Dane’s type Bedford’s aggressiveness 
and blatant .successfulness were most unsympathetic, even 
slightly repellent. 

He disliked his manner, cocksure, ironic, materialistic; he dis- 
liked his keen eyes, set in their revealing pouches of flabby flesh; 
he disliked his super-clothes, the aura of expensiveness which 
surrounded him. ‘He could sum him up in a few brief, common- 
place adjectives—rich—crooked—dissipated. 

Yet, in a queer, secret, begrudging way he admired him. 

Life was funny, he thought—running into Bedford like that. 
He wondered vaguely what Bedford thought of him—in relation, 
that was, to his stepdaughter. But of course he wouldn’t think 
anything. After all, he had had Eve under his roof for years; he 
must know the sort of girl she had been, the woman she had 
grown to be. He could have no thoughts—none that were detri- 
mental to Eve Harkness. 

In the time that elapsed before Charlotte’s homecoming, 
Stephen took Eve out several times. They drifted into it, 







somehow. ‘There was overtime work as an excuse, and then no 
excuse at all except that the night was unusually hot and stifling 
and breathless, and it seemed natural enough to take her to a cool 
grill-room for a light dinner and to go on afterwards to a motion- 
picture house. 








In this time of almost casual association they grew to know one 
another, a little. Each giving the other swift, unconsidered, al- 
most unconscious glimpses of his or her self, his or her life. They 
learned something of each other’s childhood and adolescence, 
and Eve, hearing the unspoken word, had a pretty clear picture 
of Stephen at New Haven, and of Charlotte—whom he did not 
mention beyond saying briefly, “and then, as I became engaged 
to be married, I left college.” 

Couldn’t Charlotte have waited? she asked herself angrily; 
couldn’t she have had the patience to let him go through with his 
education, get on his feet, be master of himself before he took 
on the responsibility of a wife? 

Her common 3<nse told her that it was probably as much due 
to Stephen’s eage “ess as to her own that Charlotte hadn’t waited, 
but she shrank somehow from the thought. She hated to think 
of Stephen—eager .. . 

Then Charlotte came home. 

Helene, arriving with her, made a point of making a tea en- 
gagement with the woman who had written to her—Mrs. Jarvis. 
And Mrs. Jarvis was expansive and interested enough fully to 
describe Eve and Stephen at Jean-Louis’. 

“A tall gir—thin—hardly any make-up. Well-dressed, but a 
little shabby. You know the type? Genteel poverty, too proud 
to make much of itself. They seemed very interested in one 
another. By the way, Thorpe Bedford was there with his usual 
gay crowd—Angele Cordova has him in tow—and he appeared 
to know Mr. Dane’s companion, went over to speak to her, and 
stayed at the table quite a long time. I fancy he got called down 
for it when he went back to his own,” said fat, comfortable Mrs. 
Jarvis, her normally quite kind eyes gleaming. 

But Helene was not interested in Mr. Bedford. Eve Harkness, 
of course! She had thought as much the moment she read the 
informative letter, but she had wanted to be sure. She murmured 
vague answers to Mrs. Jarvis—but not too vague. 

“Have no idea—it may be his secretary—they work late 
together . . . Oh, not that kind of a man at all, my dear, I 
assure you! What? Well, as you say, one never knows .. . 
Poor Charlotte!” 


After seeing Mrs. Jarvis safely out of the hotel, she went to : 
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booth 
and rang 
up Char- 
lotte Dane. 

‘“Sharlie? 
Helene speaking. 
I’ve just been with 
Della Jarvis. Oh, yes, 
she told me. The Harkness 
girl, of course, just as we 
thought. Make the most of it— 
but go easy. No use scaring him 
off. Don’t say anything for a while.” 

She turned from the instrument smil- 
ing. It would all be so easy if Charlotte 
could hold her unruly tongue for a little while. 
Helene was shrewd enough and, in her way, a 
judge of character. She did not for a minute sus- 
pect that Stephen was carrying on or about to carry on 
a serious affair with the girl in his office. He was too— 
dull, she put it to herself—too self-righteous. But, properly 
handled, the whole thing could be worked into a nice little situ- 
ation, looked at from just the right oblique, distorted angle. 

Charlotte, at home, was, to Stephen’s relief, inclined to be 
friendly enough and amiable. She amused him somewhat with 
her slightly acid description of emaciated Janet Winchester in 
the oriental draperies of her negligées and her accompaniment of 
snapping, unpleasant little dogs. 

He had been feeling—well, not exactly guilty, but a little un- 
easy about Eve Harkness—just knowing that Charlotte had 
seized upon her as an excuse to quarrel with him. 

If she knew he had taken Eve out—and he intended to tell her 
—she would be angry. Not because he had gone out with an- 
other woman, but because he had spent money on her. If he told 
Charlotte that he and Eve had gone to Jean-Louis’; he would 
never hear the last of it. Jean-Louis’ was a very expensive place 
Eve had not wanted to go; she had held back, demurred a little 
He’d seen that and set it down to her innate love of quiet things, 
quiet places. He had not dreamed the actual truth, which was the 
fact of his circumstances. 

He’d thought, as far as the expense of the evening was con- 
cerned—confound it, I.never spend any money for my own 
pleasure! It was true. When the Danes had people in, when they 
threw a party, when they took people out, they were always and 
primarily Charlotte’s friends—the money was spent on Char- 
lotte’s entertainment. 

With Charlotte at home and more amiable, things were 
smoother than they had been before she went away. Manlike, 
he fancied she had repented of her destructive and incomprehen- 
sible mood of the weeks before, and thought that he need no 
longer be annoyed or alarmed at the possibility of its recurrence. 

One night, when he came home late—he and Eve had had 
sandwiches and milk sent in to them, and had. relaxed and 
laughed like children and been generally happy and foolish— 
Charlotte met him at the door, almost breathless from excitement. 

“What do you think? Janet Winchester—some charity thing 
—wants me to sing for her.” 

Stephen looked at her indulgently. Charlotte in a mood of 
stimulation which owed nothing to artificial means was-always 
charming, rather like a child. 

“‘Well;” -he said, casting his hat aside and following her into 
the- living-room, where he sat: down and stretched his long. legs, 
“well, get your breath and tell me all about it. Sing—where?” 
jn He reached for his cigarets and‘ then halted his hand. Eve had 




































told 1; * 
himto- {, 
night, 3% 
gravely, that 
he was smoking 

too much. “If you 
would cut down,” 
she’d said, “you’d eat 
better, put on weight.” 

Now he did not smoke. 
It gave him an odd, half- 
ashamed pleasure to remember the 
girl’s warning and to heed it. Silly, 
of course, but it was pleasant to believe 
that someone cared enough about you, 
was enough your friend, to fuss over you in 
that ridiculous woman-way .. . 

Charlotte took a cigarct herself and inserted it 
in a holder. She put the holder in her mouth and 
spoke around it, as it were. She explained, more 
definitely : 

“Janet’s giving a shindig for one of her pet dog charities. 
Lewisohn will be there—the pianist—and someone at the violin. 
She asked me to sing. It’s ridiculous, I think, but it will be fun.” 

“Sing, by all means,” he said. “When is this affair?” 

“Friday week. People will come from town, from all around. 
There’ll be supper. It’s so much a plate—she’s soaking them, of 
course—but she’s got an orchestra for afterwards, and dancing. 
I’m to stay the night. Helene, too. You wouldn’t care to come?” 
she added, suddenly matter-of-fact, in the tone of voice all 
husbands know, which means—come at your own risk. 

“No—rather not—if you don’t mind. Though I’d like to hear 
you sing again.” 

Her. voice was small, delicious, one of those velvet-and-satin, 
cream-and-peaches contraltos. She had had practically no 
training, but the voice was naturally well-placed and she had not 
hurt it... 

Early in their marriage Stephen had been willing to sacrifice 




















life's so 

deadly 

futile,” said 
Charlotte, with 

truth. ‘‘Broadcast- 
ing will be some- 


thing."’ Stoddard felt his 


heart constrict with pity. 


and save in order to enable her to have lessons. She had taken exactly three. 
But the busy man to whom she went was brusk and unflattering, and she had 
once been ten minutes late and had heard about it fer ten minutes more. So 
she had given up the lessons. She accompanied herself, however, and sang 
whenever they went to houses where there were pianos. 

She was clever, in her way. She never attempted the pyrotechnic and bril- 
liant songs—songs she could not have managed. She confined herself to the 
sweetened musical hokum of the day—plaintive little lyrics about love and life 
and you and all the rest of it. And to really good songs of the simpler sort. 

“Tf only,” said Stephen unthinkingly, “you had gone on—studying, I mean— 
you’d have made something of yourself.” 

She flashed him a look of hot, active dislike, but veiled her glance before he 
saw it. “It costs a lot,” she answered, and let it go at that. 

The charity party at Janet Winchester’s was an eminent success. There was 
a good attendance. The big, lovely house was open, blazing with light. Cars 
drove up, drove away. There was a constant purr of engines, sound of wheels, 
soft noises of silk and satin. Men in dinner coats, women in evening gowns, 

sat on the wide verandas, strolled through the rose gardens, flirted, 

made love, got into danger and out again. Janet’s house being no- 

ticeably “dry,” there were hip flasks—to insure the digestion of 

her elaborately catered supper. All her friends came to this yearly 

charity party of hers. She paid the expenses herself and turned in 
the substantial ticket receipts. 

For this occasion Charlotte had to have a new frock. Stephen 

i had paid for it, without comment. It cost many times more 

a than his dinner with Eve at Jean-Louis’—but that dinner still 

rankled, a little self-consciously, in his recollections. 

He’d had such a good time, he’d been so much himself 

that he was bound to feel guilty about it. 

Charlotte’s dress was, in advance of the fall 

. models, a very sheer, transparent velvet. 

> Black, of course, to set off her blond waved 

; hair and her white skin and her blue eyes. 

It was a skilful dress. It added inches 

to her inconsiderable height and took 

pounds off her weight. 

The big music-room filled up 

before ten o’clock, and Lewi- 

sohn, the great and only 

Lewisohn, took his place 

at the piano and the 

noise died away. 

Lewisohn played 

on, entranced 

and con- 

temptu- 

Gus, 
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concerned only with the magic he made with his fingers. Janet 
had bribed him well. He gave of his best, not because he thought 
these people cared, but because it wasn’t in him not to. 

Later there was a young man, a pupil of a famous teacher, who 
took the violin and made of it a voice crying for pity and 
succor in the night. He was rather new to large audiences 
and scornful of them as Lewisohn was. Too, he feared them. 
But his belief in his singing star was greater than his fear, 
and he played like a young god, divinely drunk with his own 
divinity. 

And in between, Charlotte sang. 

The women were rather bored. They murmured: “Who is 
she? . . . Oh, not professional? . . . Afriend . . . Yes, Helene 
Carter’s . . . Nice voice, rather ... Probably filling in for 
someone. Even Janet Winchester couldn’t afford three artists!” 

But the men liked her. She sang a French song with a rather 
wicked little implication; and she sang an American ballad of the 
love-me-and-leave-me type. She-was wistful in a jazz tune with 
a beat in it like 
anunhappy heart. 
And she sang at 
the close of the 
musicale two 
songs which ex- 
ploited the recent 
rage of the Intel- 
ligentsia for color 
—in Harlem. 

One man who 
had come with a 
party, rather late, 
motoring over 
from Greenwich, 
stood at the back 
of the room and 
fingered a small 
blond mustache. 
He had gay, bored 
eyes and an air of 
impermanence. 

His friends had 
found seats or 
drifted away. He 
leaned against a 
window-frame 
and idly looked 
over the audience. 
Hismind wasbusy 
with futile specu- 
lations. Suddenly 
Charlotte’s small 
voice, just filling 
the room, woke 
him from his ab- 
straction. 


“If we only could 
forget 

All the sorrow and 
regret, 

And remember 
love in spring- 
time, once 
again.” 

Such a banal 
little song, such 
trite, stupid words. What was the girl doing on this program? 
he wondered. But after all, the voice had poignancy, it haunted, 
it clung to the heart-strings. 

He looked across the room. The girl—whoever she was—was 
accompanying herself up there on the platform. She did it 
rather informally, even sketchily, and she sang half-turned toward 
ba audience, the light catching the close-cut waves of blond 

air. 

F had an appealing personality. Who was she? he won- 
ered. 

He saw her later in the evening, at supper with a large group. 
She was not as young as he had thought, on closer view. She 
must be twenty-five, or older—perhaps thirty. You couldn’t 
tell about women nowadays. 

_ Then he thought of one woman whose age, had he not known, 
it would have been impossible to guess within ten years of the 
actual figure, and drew his brows together. He had broken an 


Alimony 


engagement with her to come out herc. Not that he had wanted 
to come. But he had had to get away. And she’d gone off— 
alone—to Lenox for the weekend to the very lax, very smart 
house to which both had been invited. 


He shook his thoughts from him with a mental shrug, and 


turning spoke idly to the man next to him. 

“Do you know who she is—the girl who sang? I didn’t get 
hold of a program.” 

“I’ve met her,” the man answered. “A Mrs. Something Dane 
—an amateur. Rather charming, wasn’t she? She’s a great 
friend of Janet Winchester’s, I believe.” 

Harry Stoddard said idly: “I’d like to meet her.” 

His friend shot a brief look at him. 

Something a little new; Stoddard never asked to meet any 
woman—had his hands full. 

“Oh, I'll fix that. There’ll be dancing later.” 

He was as good as his word. Harry, taking Charlotte Dane 
deftly in his arms and swinging her out over the floor to the soft 





QI+t was a horrible moment to Stoddard. Charlotte’ s 


lilt of the fox-trot, said: “Do you know, you’ve the sort of voice 
—every woman ought to have?” 

“Singing?” asked Charlotte, who had noticed him earlier and 
set him down mentally as dangerously attractive. 

“Well, I don’t limit my statement,” he told her. “What do 
you do with your voice, however, besides charm the birds off the 
tree?” 

“Nag my husband with it—scold my hair-dresser—answer the 
telephone.” 

“Oh, there is a husband? Confound it, there always is! But 
I can see why you aren’t permitted to sing in public—much,” 
he said. 

“Can you? Why?” 

“Come now, don’t be naive,” said Stoddard, laughing. She 
was-really pretty, and her blue eyes had a dewy, unawakened 
sort of look—yet there was hunger back of them. She was 
as delightful as a young girl, and as ready for silly, almost 
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unsophisticated: flirtation. But she was married—which made it all the better. 
Stoddard had been quite truthful in his assertion to Stella that youth and innocence— 
he called it ignorance—had no appeal to him. 

“Tf I were your husband,” answered Stoddard gaily, when she had denied his charge, 
“T would be between the devil and the deep blue.” 

“Says which?” mocked Charlotte softly. 

He bent his tall head and his cheek brushed the satin-smooth waves of bright hair. 
He answered, holding her a little closer, but still not too close—not even close enough: 

“Well, I’d be proud. I’d want you to sing, so that I could tell myself, ‘Everyone 
is crazy about her—they think she’s singing for them—but she’s 
just singing for me.’ And I’d be so jealous that I wouldn’t want 
anyone to look at you. So that’s that. There is only one solution,” 
he concluded, laughing. dihishil nid 

“And what is that?” asked Charlotte. Her heart was beating _| Jif" 
rather fast, too fast for comfort. But it was a pleasurable unease a tas 
which assailed her. 

“Why, the radio, of course,”’ he answered, “where all good, 
pretty little wives with delightful voices are heard and not seen.” 























voice over the radio in Stella's luxury-stifled room. 





He danced with her once more that evening before his party went home. And 
at the conclusion of the dance he asked for her address. 

“You’re in the book. You'll let me ring you up and take you to luncheon?” 

He was aware of a voice of warning when he said it. If Stella knew . . . He 
had been faithful to Stella in thought, in deed. No, not quite in thought, but 
very ong so in deed. Never went out with another woman alone, not even most 
casually. 

Well, he’d committed himself. To the devil with—oh, not Stella, of course, but all 
she stood for. This wouldn’t be serious. The girl was attractive enough, but she was 
married and .. . 

“Please?” 

“T’ll see,” said Charlotte, not promising. 

Stephen didn’t like her going out with other men. She’d done it once or twice since 
their marriage and scenes had followed. 

Yet Stephen went out with other women; or, rather, Eve Harkness. 

_Before the great Lewisohn departed, Charlotte managed to have a word with 
him. After her graceful tribute to his art: “You have a (Continued on page 155) 
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HEN is a flapper not a flapper? The answer is, 

when she is forty. And with all due modesty 

allow me to make my bow and announce, that’s 

me! I have joined the rapidly growing class of 
women who refuse to become old, and I am proud of it. 

For to remain young after turning forty is an achievement, 
and is, besides, something new under the sun. Yet anybody can 
do it. Money is not necessary, nor is leisure; good health is not 
a requisite, nor freedom from worry. I am the living proof of 
what I say, and my present youthfulness is as much my own 
creation as any of the stories I have written during the past 
twenty years. 

This achievement rests primarily on one basic fact, which is 
simply that I have resisted the temptation to grow old. It is a 
temptation which begins to creep upon most of us in the early 
thirties, and is more insidious than any other temptation. 

To slump! To let go, to take it easy in body and mind! To 
accept fatigue as part of the inevitable and to decide that the 
niceties of life are not worth bothering about, because one has to 
grow old sometime! Who hasn’t heard that whisper in her (or 
his) secret consciousness, and been tempted to listen? All women 
have, I am sure, and most men. 

For the whole world acclaims youth to such an extent that we 
largely have come to consider the graceful acceptance of middle 
age asa virtue. But slumping into premature age is not a virtue; 
it is a weakness, and nine-tenths of the excuses usually con- 
sidered adequate for the indulgence of this weakness are nothing 
in the world but cheap alibis. For generations we have accepted 
these excuses as something rather commendable. 

We say tenderly of a friend, ‘Poor Kate has aged terribly—but 
then, she’s had so much trouble.’”’ A fine excuse, that! It merely 
means that Kate didn’t have character enough to handle her 
troubles properly, and expressing troubles to the world at large 
through the medium of a worn face and careless clothing long ago 
has ceased to excite pity. It never excited admiration or the de- 


ng to see more of Kate, I’m sure! 
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The Revelations 


of a Woman Who 


I; Young After 40 


Women have, since Eve, made many 
such excuses for growing old soon after 
thirty. But with the emancipation of the 
sex, a new group has arisen, a group defy- 
ing age. At first they were mercilessly 
ridiculed by their sisters, as are most femi- 
nine pioneers. But their ranks have 
swelled steadily, none the less. The comic 
papers have cartooned us Imperishables; 
we have been made the subject of propa- 

ganda, plays and funny stories. 

So were the suffragists. But lampooning 
didn’t stop them, and it won’t stop us. For 
there is a deep-seated truth behind our intelli- 

gent efforts to keep young, which is that the 
appearance of youth goes hand in hand with the 
prolongation of the creative period of a woman’s 
life. It doesn’t matter whether her life is a purely 
social one, or if she is occupied in the arts, politics, 
sciences, or if she is a home-body, concerned with the 
structure of family affairs, her power will be prolonged, 
her self-confidence will be greater and her judgment, sharp- 
ened by experience, will be more readily accepted if her appear- 
ance is youthful and attractive. 

Giving a woman a third term in the office of Youth is like giving 
a good president a third term in Washington. It is against 
precedent in either case, but many of us have a sneaking sus- 
picion it may be a good idea. In other words, it offers a chance 
to finish an admirable program started at the beginning of office, 
which must otherwise be left unfinished, or perhaps destroyed by 
a newcomer. 

My conviction of this basic motivation is complete. I know 
that in my own case, that is what lies at the bottom of the steps 
I have taken to stay young, and I am sure that it is equally true 
of practically every other woman who is making the same ex- 
periment today. : 

Charm is and always will be a tremendous factor in woman’s 
power, and the modern woman has no intention of throwing that 
weapon away any sooner than she actually has to. Besides, the 
struggle, the hard work that is necessary for the maintenance of 
an attractive appearance actually develops character in women. 

The strict self-discipline involved in keeping young is by no 
means a demonstration of pure vanity. In extreme youth, the 
painting of the lily may be the sign of an empty mind, but in 
middle age the means which achieve the same effect represent a 
degree of self-control which cannot but add to the development of 
character. 

A few years ago a woman who sought to disguise her age by 
the ill-advised use of cosmetics, wigs and frivolous clothing was 
the object of everybody’s zidicule. Today, the scientific flapper 
of forty is more often than not a subject of envious wonder. 

Other women may snicker and poke fun at her, but in their 
hearts they wonder how on earth she did it and plan to experi- 
ment, themselves. It is for the benefit of these last that I have 
— to explain myself, as one of the modern experimen- 

ists. 

Personally, I resist the temptation to grow old just as I do any 
other vice which my intelligence tells me would end in disaster. 
I realize that it might be great fun to drink—but it couldn’t 
possibly be good for me, and might conceivably end in my be- 
coming a drunkard. Therefore I have been a teetotaler for a long 
time past. 
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I think gambling a very amusing occu- 
pation, but I know darn well that there are 
many other things which I’d rather do 
= the money. Id even rather pay a few 
bills. 

And in the same spirit, when I feel the 
temptation to age, I take hold of myself 
and say “No” as firmly as I refuse a cock- 
tail. And simply because I don’t want age 
to become a habit. Indeed, with me it 
can’t become a habit because my livelihood 
is dependent on my youthful point of view. 

Now this business of “having a youthful 
mind” of “keeping up with the times” is all 
the bunk unless you look reasonably like the 
current generation. Because unless you look 
like them, the current generation won’t really 
let you in on anything that is going on. They 
won’t tell you the truth about it, and they certainly 
will not invite you to share in their latest form of activity. 

They certainly won’t be bothered to interpret, for in- 
deed such things as constitute a trend of thought cannot be 
explained, they have to be lived. There is no sense in saying 
that you can keep up with the trend of the times by observation. 

You can’t go to Chicago by watching the express pass by. 
You may know it’s going there and have fairly sound information 
about its schedule, but if you are not on board, going with it, 
you are merely an outside observer giving a guess about the 
passengers. Get me? Well, I buy my ticket—at a price—and I 
am still allowed aboard on intimate terms because I look as if 
I might conceivably belong to the high-school picnic gang. 


S gedy a slight exaggeration, of course, but you know what I 

mean. As a concrete example, let me tell you that last year I 

was actually invited to a college house-party, not as a chaperon 

but as one of the girls, and I accepted. It taught me more about 

- younger generation than I could possibly have learned in 
eory. 

Now, nothing keeps one young except the desire to be young. 
The same may be said of the desire to be rich or famous, or, in- 
deed, of any ambition. But how many of us desire anything 
strongly enough to go to work and get it? I mean go to work! 

It is my honest belief that ninety-nine failures out of every 
hundred occur because the desire to succeed was incomplete; that 
the persons who failed really cared more for some lesser objective 
than their goal. Not caring enough is the worst pitfall in the 
world, and it has never been my trouble. 

I have always had fierce ambitions to which all lesser desires 

were willingly sacrificed, and the retaining of youth has been one 
of these. It has been a lot of trouble, but it has proven well 
worth it. 
_ I have every known excuse for aging early. First, not only 
is it a favorite vice in my family to age around forty but I was 
born and brought up in a generation when women dressed “suit- 
ably,” which meant badly, at forty or earlier; when dyed hair 
and make-up were a sure trade-mark of the devil, and the only 
ladies who had admirers after thirty were confined to books of 
court memoirs, where they indulged in such doings and goings- 
on as had disgraced the pages of history. 

Second, I have been a hard worker all my life. I have been 
the sole support of my family since I was fifteen and never have 
had a let-up from that day to this. Financially, marriage to me 
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has meant only added burdens, including two children—a be- 
loved adopted daughter and my own dear little son. 

Both my husbands being unfortunate financially, I was proud 
and happy to be able to take on that additional responsibility, 
but consequently, in the past twenty-five years, I have had only 
two real vacations, of three weeks’ duration each. Age me? Not 
much! Work is the least boring thing I know, and boredom cer- 
tainly is aging. 

Third, I have been ailing the greater part of my life, including 
a two-year battle with tuberculosis in which I came out winner. 
I have as many aches and pains as the average woman, but for- 
tunately I never have had any time to indulge them. I have 
borne a child, as I mentioned before. 

I have had every known disease from the pip to housemaid’s 
knee and learned to keep my mouth shut about them, for that is 
the surest cure for any ailment. Don’t give a physical difficulty 
any publicity, arid usually it will die for lack of advertising. At 
least so I have found it. And I haven’t made my illnesses an 
excuse for growing old. Oh, they have been real enough, don’t 
fret! But age is the worst disease of all and I have simply re- 
fused to encourage the symptoms. 

Fourth, I have had plenty of troubles, and I am far from in- 
sensitive. Also, I am a great sufferer from insomnia—me and 
Edison both—but it hasn’t seemed to hurt either of us a mite. 
As a matter of fact, probably we are both afraid of missing some- 
thing, that’s why we don’t sleep. And it may be that this keen- 
ness about what is going on in the world is one thing that keeps 
us young. 

No slacker in the ranks of feminine charm can pull that old 
one about me; you know, the “Of course she looks young, she’s 
got nothing to do except take care of herself.” For here is my 
average daily schedule when at home: 

I arise at six-thirty or seven in the summer and set the kettle 
on to boil for my tea. While it’s heating I go out into my garden 
and cut the flowers for the house. I bring them in, make my 
tea, and then, before the rest of the (Continued on page 214) 
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ERE in this room alone again 
I read my diary of nineteen-ten, 
When I was thirty-four—ah, me !— 
I was thirty-six, being fifty-three 
Now, and I wonder how it can be— 
How different life is now and then. 


Here are the repetitious notes 

I jotted in my diary daily: 

“Shopped. Went looking for petticoats; 
“Leaves falling. Cold and very galey. 
‘Joe comes to dinner—strange—and brings 
“His friend Tom Grayson. Joe is drunk. 
“Dinner, no maid. I wash the things. 
“Alone. Joe buys a wardrobe trunk. 
“Joe goes to California. Bridge 

“With Lou. A blizzard. Have the grip. 
“Tom phones me. What a privilege! 
“Joe comes back from his W estern trip, 
“Takes me to lunch! Nothing today. 
“So lonely. Bridge again at Lou’s. 

“Joe drunk to dinner, goes away, 
“Returns at four A.M.—the blues! 

“The dentist. Weather very torrid. 
“Joe goes to Cleveland. All alone! 














“Returns from Cleveland, drunk and horrid, 
“Sleeps after dinner. A telephone 
“From Tom—for Joe. Am making jam. 
“Pierce’s card party—I won the prize. 
“Dark, rainy. I don’t give a damn. 
“Tickets for the ‘Mikado.’ I wait. 
“Joe telephones at last to come 

“Down to the theater—we are late. 

“He sleeps the evening through—is glum. 
“Joe goes to Louisville, I sleep 

“At Lou’s, so lonely. Tom calls up. 
“Lou asks him over. So blue I weep. 
“Tt’s hot. Tom makes a claret-cup. 
“Lou goes to Michigan for a week. 

“Joe telegraphs he won’t be back 

“For ten days. I’m about to shriek, 
“So nervous!’ I begin to pack 

“To go to—Mother’s—can’t decide. 
“Hear Sigmund’s lecture, subject sex. 
“Tom phones me, takes me for a ride. 
“The night at Lou’s apartment—X.” 


ow for the diary of nineteen-’leven: 
“Joe drinking harder—always gone. 

“All day at Lou’s apartment—heaven! 
“Tom loves me! Play Saint-Saén’s ‘Swan. 
“Joe very drunk—asleep—I sit 
“All evening staring. Dreadful night. 
“Tom telephones, and in a fit 
“Joe wakes and listens. What a fright! 
‘Joe curses me, and drives me out. 
“T go to Lou’s, Tom meets me there. 
“Tom calls on Joe to quiet doubt, 
“Says he’s afraid. Tom doesn’t care; 
“For if he did, he’d fight for me; 
“Joe, if resisting, would be forced. 
“Bill filed, the charge adultery. 
“Sleet! March the twenty-first, divorced. 
“Married to Tom. Atlantic City, 
“Along the Walk. The wind makes tears. 
“T laugh to cover up self-pity. 
“Tom seems so tired. Strangest fears! 
“Back in Chicago. Business bad. 
“Tom has a cold—send for a nurse. 
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“Tom has pneumonia. Leaden skies. 
“Lou comes to help me. Tom is worse. 
“Today much better—quickly dies!” 





































S° TO the diary of nineteen-twelve. 
“Tom leaves me nothing. I must delve. 
“What shall Ido? My music’s lost, 
“My French is rusty. If I knew 
“Stenography to pay the cost 
-“Of living. Rain. So very blue! 
“Begin as cashier at Sylvester’s. 
“Lou moves away.” 

Take twenty-six, 
Take all between—what sorry jesters 
The days are with their lying tricks. 
Here’s twenty-seven—April first: 
“Alone—and waiting—read the Post: 
“Joe by a motor at Hazelhurst 
“Killed—sleepless and crying, too, almost 
“The night through—heart about to burst— 
“Kept eyes closed lest I see his ghost.” 
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HEN there was 

the old-time 

steamboat 

gambler, that 

sterling type which is 

so familiar to readers of 
our domestic fiction. 

You know the type, of 
course—tall, courtly and 
black-haired, with 
drooping mustachiosand 
inscrutable eyes; polish- 
ed of manner, correct in 
choice of language, aris- 
tocratic and chivalric of 
bearing, plainly a man 
with a _ hidden past; 
merciless in action but 
ready always to surren- 
der his ill-gotten gains at 
sight of a woman’s tears; 
having invariably those 
long slender fingers and 
that close-fitting broad- 
cloth coat and in the 
bosom of the shirt of fine 
linen and pleated ruffles 
the three diamond studs; 
making a specialty of 
fleecing the hard-drink- 
ing breeder of thorough- 
breds, or, preferably, the 
reckless young planta- 
tion owner; winning a 
dozen negro slaves or a 
stable full of racing colts 
on the final hand, only, at 
the bidding of some 
quickly kindled romance, to fling the spoils back at the dazed 
loser—oh, altogether a glamorous and fascinating figure for the 
hero of your narrative of steamboating life or for its villain or, 
more frequently, for its combination hero-villain. 

But say, what boobs those adventurous planters and those 
gallant stockmen of the Old South must have been! How uni- 
formly anxious were they to be ruined; how inept at detecting the 
transparent and obvious designs of him who never stepped out of 
character, but on the contrary went about proclaiming a nefarious 
calling not only by his costume and his deportment but by the 
very sheen of his high-lacquered boots! He might as well have 
carried a large and sable banner with a skull and crossbones on it. 

There must have been something about the mere act of tak- 
ing passage on a river steamer which rendered the victims blind, 
deaf and imbecilic from the moment of touching a toe to the stage 
plank. 

Mind you, though, this writer would cast no aspersions upon 
the truthfulness of portraiture so famous and so repetitious. A 
likeness which has been drawn hundreds of times by as many 
gifted pens surely had its authentic original. The present writer 
merely pleads that here now stands one who was born and reared 
in a steamboating town at the junction of two steamboat-trodden 
rivers, yet never met that person except in a story-book nor ever 
met anybody who ever had met him except in story-books. 

Moreover, neither the first nor the second crookster who figured 
in the event hereafter described—for there were at least two of 
them—bore the slightest resemblance, spiritual or temporal, to 
the splendid professional steamboat gambler of history and tra- 
—— Comparing such gentry to him would smack of impiety. 
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It would be like coupling a brace of common dunghill cocks with 
the trimmed, steel-spurred champion of a hundred mains. 
These dubious chanticleers hailed from Chicago, as it turned 
out. Their barnyard may have been South Clark Street, and 
probably was; no doubt the dingy back rooms of dives along 
“The Levee” of that growing and careless metropolis knew them 
well and favorably. They were—but that also would develop 
later—too ornery for Clarkson’s Great Wagon Circus which, to 
anyone having even the slightest acquaintance with the governing 
moralities of Clarkson’s Great Wagon Circus, was sufficient proof 
of their superlative qualities along the lines of being ornery. 
Having by request severed connections with Clarkson’s at 4 
point in the border South some distance remote from either rails 
or rivers, they journeyed cross-country to an infinitesimal water- 
side hamlet and there booked on the stern-wheeler Promised 
Land when she came along down the Tennessee. They were 
heading homeward to make a fresh start. If en route they might 
pick up a stake, why, so much the better. Other passengers got 
on where they did, the group including a traveling-man wi 
sample cases and the air about him of intending to be a breezy 
and seasoned cosmopolitan; a quietly dressed young woman W 
was decidedly pretty and rather refined-looking; and three 
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countrymen convoying a herd of ticky cattle down to the mouth. 

For convenience and for the time being, let A and B stand for 
the representatives of the predatory classes of a great city. 
C will be the sportive drummer, D the pretty young woman and 
X, Y and Z the drovers. 

With D the affiliated Messrs. A and B had no visible dealings 
and she gave them no second look. Nor did A and B waste either 
their time or their talents upon the drovers. They had contempt 
for the yokelry upon whom they fattened, but for business 
teasons they had studied the habits of their simple-minded prey. 

Experience had taught them that bumpkins journeying to 
market almost surely would have empty pockets. So the herds- 
men they inwardly sneered at and ignored. But as for C— 
buoyant and natty Mr. C, with his gay feathers and his man-of- 
the-world manner—this, now, was a different matter. Already 
they had appraised him as one ripe for a good swift thorough 
Picking. So, right away, they took a stateroom. 

These others who had come on her along with them paid for 
first-class passage but secured no such special quarters. It was 
a pleasant run mostly through daylight, to their common desti- 
nation; the guards provided coolness and comfortable chairs, 
Ss indoors was stuffy and overly warm. Excepting at 
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dinner-time the main 
cabin remained almost 
deserted and the gilded 
wooden acorns and elabo- 
rately meshed curlycues 
of its ceiling looked down 
on an empty vista. 

As to her interior deco- 
rative scheme, the Prom- 
ised Land was of a pat- 
tern with her sister 
passenger-carrying craft. 
For motives of economy 
an owner might skimp on 
his furnishings and his 
dining-room equipment 
but nobody ever heard. of 
builder or owner who 
spared expense when it 
came to the luxurious 
fretwork overhead. 
Travelers did not often 
complain of bare little 
cubicles for sleeping in, 
but they expected gran- 
deur in the salon and 
they got it, too. 

It was during dinner- 
time that the wily plot- 
ters, having forethought- 
edly claimed seats at the 
table where he sat, 
scraped an acquaintance 
with the downy commer- 
cialist. This part of it 
proved easy. Here was a 
sucker who literally 
snatched the bait out of © 
the fisher’s fingers. A little judicious flattery, a shrewd appeal to 
his natural cupidity, a mere suggestion in passing that he seemed 
a person of sporting instincts, and lo, the barb was in the gaped 
maw. After that you couldn’t shake him off the hook if you tried. 

Show-down poker, three-sided and the cards dealt on a bunk, 
was the game they played behind the closed doors of the anglers’ 
stateroom and by this show-down poker, after some spectacular 
and encouraging early successes, the gudgeon was beautifully 
despoiled. 

The almost unbeatable hand—aces full on kings—ran up 
against what, in a competition which had been reduced to two 
entries, was the absolutely unbeatable one. With the limit by 
mutual consent lifted, with spirited betting back and forth before 
the draw, with raising and reraising and more raising until cash 
and currency mounted in heaps on the wrinkled coverlet, the 
thing was done to a queen’s taste, or being statistically exact 
about it, to the taste of four queens. There they were, outspread 
—Kate, Maud, Gertrude and Dirty Dora—read ’em, loser, read 
them pasteboards and weep! 

Indeed the loser seemed about ready to weep when he issued 
forth, a stricken sir knight of the dolorous countenance, from the 
deadfall. He wore that stunned crushed-in look which is so un- 
mistakable—and so betraying. Even his hand-me-down plumage 
took on a suddenly wilted and bedraggled look. 

It was inevitable that the tragic news should spread, since 
a steamboat is but a small self-contained floating community 
where everybody’s business very soon gets to be anybody’s busi- 
ness. This news did spread, with elaborations and ngpene, 
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from this quarter to that until it reached the ears of Cap’n Tip 
January, the packet’s first mate and part-owner. 

Under the existing ownership, play for high stakes was not 
tolerated aboard the Promised Land. To be sure, the black 
members of the deck-crew had an occasional bout at craps. To 
order out the craps would have been to lose your deck-crew; 
and sometimes some of 
the deck-passengers who, 
generally speaking, were 
black also, joined in that 
pastime. 

But here now was a bay 
horse of another color. 

Cap’n January did not 
have to brace his lower jaw 
—it was one of those lower 
jaws which chronically re- 
main braced—but an added 
ominous glinting projected 
itself into his eyes as 
straightway he started 
aloft. 

He meant to confront 
the guilty confederates 
and make them disgorge. 
After that, his intention was 
to stop the steamer and set 
the unsavory pair ashore 
and afoot somewhere in the 
woods—in a strip of good 
thick lonesome woods by 
preference. He’d teach 
‘them better than to come 
putting a bad name on a de- 
cent steamboat. 

But he had been a bit too 
late about bestirring him- 
self. Those malefactors al- 
ready had departed out of 
that venue. Their joint 
opinion had been that it 
were better to endure a tem- 
porary marooning at any 
given spot no matter how 
inhospitable or sparsely set- 
tled that spot might be, 
than to bide on where expla- 
nations might be difficult 
and restitution might be de- 
manded and, what was 
worse, compelled. Therein 
they had shown much wis- 
dom. 

Never having seen Cap’n 
January before, they at once had figured him as the sort of indi- 
vidual who might make the surroundings very unsalubrious for 
you, not to say downright unhealthy, did you cross him or defy 
his authority. 

*It was his deputy in command, when he met him on the hurri- 
cane roof and questioned him, from whom the cap’n learned his 
quest was a vain one. 

“You mean them two tough-lookin’ scrubs that got on frum 
Dilday’s along with quite a passel more?”’ asked the second mate. 
“Them two, that one of ’em was cock-eyed and the other’n had 
on a kind of a cheapjack fancy vest with grease spots on it?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, ef that’s them I reckin it’s safe to say they ain’t with us 
no longer.” 

“What d’ye mean, Cal, not with us no longer? They paid their 
way clear on through.” 

“That mout be, but when we run into Mouth of Jonathan to 
throw off them bales of sackin’, I seen both of ’em dustin’ out. 
They snuck up the bank with gripsacks in their hands and so fur 
ez I taken notice, they didn’t stop nor even look back after they 
hit the flat ground. Yes suh, they jest natchelly lit a shuck. I 
— to myself it’s funny them two should be quittin’ us here 

at 

Cap’n January had heard enough. He spun on his heel and 
stalked away raging inwardly and silently, he having given up 
swearing aloud since he got religion that time two years and a 
half before. His ire was all the greater for being bottled up—and 
impotent. It probably was too late now to turn back and seek 


Low-Combed Roosters 


to intercept the absconded rogues. Besides, he had his schedule 
to maintain. But he promised himself that if ever that ill- 
favored pair crossed his path again there would be a summary 
reckoning. 

That hope seemed very faint, though. 

On the next level below it was his turn to be halted. The 


G‘‘This kin be a private trans- 
action between you and me,” 
said Cap'n January. ‘‘Ob, 
captain,’ cried Effie Hopkins, 


‘how can I ever thank you?”’ 


skipper intercepted him at the foot of the companionway. With 
the officer was that sedate young woman who likewise had joined 
them at Dilday’s. The look on her decidedly handsome face 
advertised that here was one more of his boat’s company who had 
cause for worriment. 

“This lady here just a little bit ago came to me saying she was 
in trouble,” explained the master, ‘‘and I told her that seeing as 


you was one of the main stockholders and me only a hired hand, ; 


as you might say, that maybe she’d better have a little talk with 
you. I think she’d like to talk with you in private.” 

“Yes, ma’am, jest ez you think best,” agreed Cap’n January, 
addressing the stranger. “Let’s slip along the guards here a little 
piece, ef you don’t mind? We’re kind of crowded this trip, with 


passengers and freight both, but we’ll make out to find a quiet 


place off by ourselves.” 
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He led her where, behind the jog of some crates and boxes 
on the boiler deck, was a little closetlike recess enclosed 
on three sides. : ; : ; 
Standing very close to him and with her distressed eyes lifted 
imploringly to his, she began to speak her piece: 
“Captain, I hardly know how to say it. But I—I mean we— 
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we—are in such a truly desperate plight.” 
“Wer” 
“Ves, sir,—I mean—one other person 
j and myself. You know, don’t you—or 
if you don’t know you ought to—that early this afternoon on 
very boat of yours a young gentleman named Cudlipp 
was robbed of two hundred and sixty dollars—all he had in 
the world except a few cents—by two rascals that afterwards 
out?” 
“I heard somebody’d been skinned out of some sich sum and 
I guessed it’d be about all the loose money he had on him. Crooks 
they must ’a’ been wouldn’t never stop till they’d peeled the 
pelt plum’ off. Ez a matter of fact, I was jest fixin’ to look up 
here young feller and git the straight of it frum him—not 
that that would do any good now that it’s too late to collar the 
scound’els.”” 
“Please don’t do that yet—not until you’ve heard my story 
anyhow. 
. Ym hoping and praying you won’t feel called upon to go to 
at all after you’ve heard it; and please don’t tell me yet 
there's’ rio hope of helping him. I can speak to you in abso- 
lute confidence, can’t 1?” 
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She stopped, then answered herself: ‘Yes, I know I can!” 

*Yessum, you kin. But before you go any further lemme ast 
you one thing: whut’s your particular interest in the matter of 
this here young man makin’ a fool of hisself?”’ 

“The biggest, deepest interest that anybody on earth could 
have. He’s to be my husband. 

“Or at least he was to have been. We 
were going to be married tonight as soon 
as we got to port. This—this”—her voice 
broke pitifully—‘“‘this was to have been the 
beginning, really, of our little honeymoon. 
But now i 

She threw her arms out in a gesture of 
hopelessness. 

Under his breath Cap’n January whistled 
a rueful little whistle, but said nothing. He 
was waiting for her to go on. Composing 
herself, she did go on, winking as though to 
keep the tears back: 

““My name is Effie Hopkins. You'll find 
it on the register at the clerk’s desk. 

“This season I’ve been traveling with my 
mother and my stepfather on Perkins’ Float- 
ing Palace. They’re professionals under the 
team name of Matt and Margie 
Colden. 

“‘They’ve both been playing 
showboats all their lives. And I 
was raised on a showboat from a 
child. But I never did like show- 
boating life. 

“They tried to make a performer 
out of me and I tried to be one, 
for my mother’s sake. I got so I 
could do a little bit on the stage— 
not very much, though, or not 
very well—and for the last two or 
three years I’ve been a regular 
member of the troupe, drawing ten 
dollars a week. 

“But my heart never was in it, 
captain. I got so tired of it all. 
It wasn’t real, it wasn’t natural, 
it wasn’t what I wanted. 

“What I wanted was a little 
home of my own somewhere. 

“Well, this spring instead of go- 
ing down to the bayou country 
and working back up in the fall, 
Perkins decided to work the side 
streams between Gallipolis—that’s 
the winter quarters—and Cairo. They’ve 
been doing the Cumberland River towns. 

“They’re almost through now. Week 
after next they’ll start in over here, work- 
ing the Tennessee.” 

Cap’n January clucked understandingly. 
She was using a vernacular with which he 
had acquaintance. 

“Well, it seemed as though going up the 
Cumberland instead of sticking to the main streams—the Ohio 
and the Mississippi—was going to bring me my chance for hap- 
piness at last. Because, here week before last when we were 
playing Clarksville, I met Arthur—Mr. Cudlipp, I mean . Be 

She paused a moment with the air of one who mentally bridges 
a period. 

“We fixed it all up when we were laying-up over last Sunday at 
some little town between Clarksville and Dover. I pretended 
I was going ashore for a walk; that’s how I slipped away from 
my mother. And out on the bank Arthur was waiting for me and 
that’s where we fixed everything up. So early this morning, 
long before daylight, I got up and dressed and packed my bag 
and got away without letting anybody see me, and a farmer 
that I’d arranged with was waiting with a buggy and he drove 
me across to this river. Arthur was already there—he’d been 
selling goods in that neighborhood—and we came aboard your 
boat. 

“We didn’t want to take any chance on being caught up with. 
I was afraid my stepfather or somebody might come after me and 
try to make me turn back, so we decided that while we were 
aboard together we’d just act as though each one of us was travel- 
ing alone and didn’t so much as know (Continued on page 149) 

















MERY JAGO had to write three times before Rose 
Jaffrey came to one of his séances, but he knew she 
would come. It was, he felt, written in the Book of 
Fate that his life should be linked very closely with 

that lady whose hair had the sheen of bronze. 

Ever since Mrs. Laveray had seen such a woman in the crystal, 
he had been looking for her—especially when Belle had seen her 
too—and he was almost certain of her that first night when she 
had come to his rooms with Mallard and Professor Boyd and 
that good-looking youth they called Billy. 

Afterwards in the country at Mallard’s house he had been 
utterly convinced that she was the lady of the crystal. He could 
hardly keep his eyes off her when he was in her presence and he 
was aware that she noticed it and avoided his gaze, nervously. 
Those eyes of his had that effect on women, as he had long known. 
It was the power that came out of them- -that psychical force 
which had first convinced him of something mysterious in his 
own nature. 

He had been jealous, rather absurdly, of Adrian Mallard, seeing 
instantly that Miss Jaffrey was in love with the man. He would 
have known that without the newspaper paragraph which had 
suggested a love-affair between them. And during the week in 
the country before Mallard’s death he had been puzzled about 
this. Some day or other—it was certain—he was to be her lover. 
Mallard might think that he had first claim upon her, but one 
couldn’t get away from clairvoyance, he was sure of that, and 
it was he, Emery Jago, who had been seen with her in the future. 
— attracted him—almost painfully. Her beauty haunted 


ened 


G.‘‘How dare you strike my Em?’’ cried Belle. - She 


him so that he dreamed of her at night. He was a lover of beauty 


and very sensitive to its charm, but there was something about | 


Miss Jaffrey’s type which thrilled him with exquisite pleasure. 
She was a lady, of course, that was partly the reason. He con- 
trasted her wonderful manners, her grace and distinction, with 
poor little Belle’s cheap prettiness and common ways. . : 

He was fond of Belle in a way. She was very loyal and obedi- 
ent, in spite of her tempers and sudden outbursts of revolt when 
he had to bully her a little, poor kid. She was his “‘squaw,” a 
he called her sometimes, remembering red Indian stories and that 
spirit of Black Eagle whose voice he sometimes used. She loved 
him in her funny way, so much that he had to forgive her when 
she talked nonsense about this medium business in which he was 
up to the neck now so that there was no escape. 

But compared with Miss Jaffrey, Belle was just a little drab, 
and he was not going to let her stand in the way of Destiny. It 
wouldn’t do any good if he tried to. Things were written. 

Besides, during that country visit he had fallen in love for the 
first time in his life—so he felt. It was a romantic love which he 
had never known before—a kind of worship which made him 
wish that he didn’t have to play so many tricks and mix them: 
with his honest belief in the spirit world and psychic myst 
Miss Jaffrey’s loveliness—she was like one of those princesses he 
used to read about as a boy in tales of chivalry—appealed to the 
poet in him so that he wrote some verses about her—rather g0 
too—which he didn’t show to Belle because of her scornfulness. 
He didn’t tell her half the things that went on in his mind now 
because of her sarcasm. ae 
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slapped Boyd's face and her finger-nails scratched him down the cheek. 


After Mallard’s death, which was a great blow to both of 
them, he had a frightful row in the train with her on the way 
back to Brixton because she vowed that she wouldn’t do anything 
more with the trumpet. She called him every name she could 
think of—and she could think of a good many—because he had 
faked that spirit photograph of Ivo, and put up that story about 
Mallard and his wife which they had heard from the old woman 
at the cottage. Silly of her to make so much of that professional 
stuff! It hadn’t prevented her from seeing Mallard in the crystal, 
as he told her. 

It was her sulking and the sight of the photographer’s shop 
again and the old familiar squalor of their life which had made 
him get drunk again one night. Any man would be tempted to 
take to drink when Belle’s tongue was nagging at him. But he 
Was sorry now that he had knocked her about that night, in a 
thing passion. He would have to watch himself in that sort of 


N the morning when Miss Jaffrey’s answer came to his letters 
he had another quarrel with Belle. She flamed out directly 
he passed the note over to her and said, “Miss Jaffrey’s coming.” 
. “Then I’m going,” said Belle. . 
He could see that she was preparing for one of her tantrums, 
because of the pinched look about her nostrils and the sulky line 
tween her eyebrows. 
Going where?” he asked coldly. 
Any old where,” she answered sharply. “I'll walk the streets 
rather than stay here and go on with this dirty cheating. And 
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if Miss Jaffrey sets foot in this house I’ll march out of it, so there! 
I’ve warned you, Em.” 

It was at breakfast-time, and he thrust the skin and bones 
of his kipper into the kitchen fire before arguing with her. 

“What’s your grudge against Miss Jaffrey?” he asked. 

“T’ve no grudge against her,” said Belle sullenly. “I think 
she’s far too good for you, Em, and I tell you straight. See?” 

He lighted his first cigaret of the day and swallowed a mouth- 
ful of smoke. 

“Jealous again?” he asked, with a sarcastic smile. 

“Yes!” she snapped. “And I’ve a right to be. And in any 
case, I’m not going to let Miss Jaffrey come here and be fed up 
with a lot of lies about Mr. Mallard. You pretend he’s come 
back. You want to kid even me into believing that you hear his 
voice speaking through you. As if I didn’t know the whole game 
from A to Z and hadn’t made a liar of myself to please you! The 
stuff you make me speak through that tin trumpet makes me sick 
sometimes. It makes me cry my eyes out at night when you’re 
sleeping like a log. Now you’re making up a tale about Mr. 
Mallard’s return. I won’t stand for it, Em. Not if I die for it, 
I won’t.” 

Emery Jago pushed his coffee-cup away from him and tilted 
back his chair. A lock of his dark hair fell over his forehead and 
his pale face flushed with anger. 

“Now, look here,” he said. “It’s too early in the morning to 
start an argument. My nerves won’t allow of it without losing 
my temper. But I just want to tell you this. It’s not a fake 
about Mr. Mallard. He’s been haunting me ever since he “7 





like that. I hear him saying things. I 
saw his face in the dark the other night. 
You can believe it or not.” 

“Liar!” said Belle scornfully. “TI sup- 
pose you mean to say you heard Ivo’s 
voice speaking to you when you got all 
you wanted about him from Lady Ard- 
ington and that book by Mr. Mallard?” 

“T’ll leave Ivo out,” said Emery, 
“though I’m not quite sure even about 
that. That boy got hold of my imagina- 
tion all right. He seemed to come to me 
sometimes. You said yourself you didn’t 
know how the ideas came into your head 
when you were speaking through the 
trumpet... I don’t mind telling you they 
came from me! I dictated them to you 
and I believe I got them by psychic sen- 
sibilities.” 

“Stow it!”? said Belle harshly. ‘For 
pity’s sake, Em! Be honest with your- 
self. You’re a faker and a cheat, and 
I’m your accomplice, as they call it, be- 
cause I’d go to Hell for you. And that’s 
that, so there.” 

Emery Jago shook his head. 

“That’s just where you’re wrong, 
Belle. That isn’t that. These things are 
all mixed up, as I’ve told you a thousand 
times, and as you know yourself. It’s 
you that aren’t honest. Don’t you be- 
lieve in that crystal?” 


_- turned her eyes away from him 
and spoke bitterly. 

“Curse the crystal! I wish I’d never 
set eyes on it.” . 

“Don’t you believe in the crystal?” he 
asked sternly. ‘“Haven’t you seen 
things in it?” 

“Vile things, sometimes,” she an- 
swered in a low voice. ‘Things that 
make me frightened of myself.” 

He laughed as though her answer had 
satisfied him. 

“There you are, then! If you admit 
that you admit everything.” 

“T don’t admit anything, Em,” she 
cried with shrill passion. 

His voice was cold again and insistent. 

“Yes, you do, Belle. You admit you 
see things in the crystal. You saw Mr. 
Mallard’s death.” 

“Tt was a coincidence,” said Belle. 
“T’d been thinking of him because of his 
kindness. I told you so.” 

“And I didn’t believe it,” said Emery. 
“And you didn’t believeit! It wasaclear 
case of clairvoyance, and if that’s true 
other things are true.” 

“All your faking, Em! Your spirit 
photos and all that, and those wax gloves 
you left lying about the bathroom with a 
frightful smell of paraffin? Elsie’s hands, 
you said they were, and tried to get me 
scared.” 

He was silent about that. It was just 
an experiment and it didn’t prove that 
spirit hands weren’t materialized some- 
times. He had said they were Elsie’s 
hands to keep her quiet. 

“As if I didn’t know!” she went on 
scornfully. “I’ve eyes in the back of my 
head, Em. It’s no good trying to kid me. 
What about those double slates on which 
you do your spirit writing? And the way 
you play spirit music with that pair of 
lazy-tongs which you hook onto those 
guitars and things you picked up in the 
Caledonian Road? I suppose you call 
that honest?” 

Her eyes challenged him cruelly so 
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that he looked away from her, sullenly. 
He had no idea that she had found out 
about the lazy-tongs. That was a tip he 
had picked up from one of the other 
mediums with whom he exchanged notes 
and private information about clients. 
It was a pair of pincers only three inches 
long when they were folded up but three 
feet long when they were fully opened out, 
and very useful for picking up things in 
the dark and jangling musical instru- 
ments at a distance from him. 

“T do a bit of faking,” he said. “‘What 
medium doesn’t? It’s a business like 
everything else, and one has to do it with 
a sense of humor. But I swear to good- 
ness I’ve been in touch with Mallard. 
I saw his face in the dark the other night 
as clearly as I see you now in broad day- 
light.” 

“You were drunk ” said Belle. “You'd 
been round to The Bells again. You're 
always going there now.” 

“T hadn’t touched a drop,” he vowed. 
‘“‘T went into the room upstairs and was 
just going to switch on the light when I 
saw Mr. Mallard, smiling, just as he 
looked that afternoon before his death. 
Perfectly distinct, like a face seen by 
flashlight. And the other night when 
Lady Ardington came with her party I 
heard Mallard’s voice inside my brain, 
but quite audible. He said, ‘Tell Miss 
Jaffrey to come.’ I’m certain of it.” 

Belle Chubb was clearing off the bréak- 
fast things noisily, as she always did 
when she was in a temper. She seized 
the teapot and stood holding it against 
her side and laughed with a shrill anger. 

“You're a priceless liar, Em! - You 
really are! And what’s worse, you lie to 
yourself so that you don’t know what’s 
the truth. You'll go barmy one of these 
days. I’ll have to visit you when you’ve 
got straws in your hair.” 

He was silent for a few minutes while 
she went into the scullery and began 
washing up. He was very angry with her 
again. If he had taken any drink he 
would have wanted to hit her. Even now 
after breakfast when he was perfectly 
sober he had a hard time to control his 
temper and his nerves. If there was one 
thing he couldn’t stand it was Belle’s 
nagging and disbelief in his psychic 
powers. 

Presently she came out of the scullery 
as he still sat at the table with his chair 
tilted, and put her hands on his shoulders, 
and laid her cheek against his unshaven 
face. 

“You know I love you, Em!” she said 
coaxingly. “You make me feel like a dog 
sometimes, but I can’t help loving you. 
So there!” 

“Tt’s a funny way of showing love,” he 
said sulkily. 

Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
went towards the shop where he was still 
carrying on his business as a photog- 
rapher, though now he was making much 
more money as a medium, thanks to 
Lady Ardington and all the friends she 
sent. 

“Anyhow,” he said, ‘“‘don’t forget Miss 
Jaffrey is coming this afternoon.” 

Belle glanced at him sideways and her 
pale face flushed again. 

, ee “That’s all right, Em. I’m going to 
cant keep away from me. Our marriage is the movies. You can make love to her 
It's all foretold.” The words on the slate for all I care. She and her bronze-colored 
tead them and gave acry. ‘‘No!... No!” hair!” She was (Continued on page 170) 
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OLONEL STEP- 

TOE McDEE, 

sometime officer in 

the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi, respected ranchman since 
1865, dwelling in the neighborhood 
of O’Neil City, Flanagan County, 
Texas, sat at his table with some cigars 
by his empty plate. He was waiting for 
a young cowboy who sat opposite and plied his knife 
and fork vigorously, yet with diffidence. The old 
gentleman’s light meal was finished; he smiled in- 
wardly at his guest’s haste and embarrassment over 
a third helping. 

“Don’t bolt your food, Randy,” said he. “It’s a 
pleasure to see a good appetite.” 

The boy looked up gratefully, and tried his best 
not to hurry. He felt somehow guilty about his appe- 
tite. He had never been asked to break bread in this 
house before; it surprised him, puzzled him, made him 
proud and awkward, but had not prevented the third helping: 
This was soon all gone, for he had hurried after all; and the host 
bestowed a cigar upon his shy and taciturn guest. 

“Randy, I have my reasons for bothering you this evening.” 

“Tt ain’t no bother, sir,” mumbled the guest, letting fall his 
lighted match and recovering it in confusion. “I wisht I got 
such grub—food, I mean—every day!” 

“It was Crip King you rode for when you started, if I re- 
member?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“An early start. Were you fifteen?” 

“Not quite, sir.” 

“And now you’re working for my partner Judge McCoy. 
The judge speaks highly of you. You’ve been about a year 
with him?” 

“Fifteen months.” 

“Well, the judge is aware that I may have use for a lusty 
young fellow who can keep his mouth shut. Can you keep your 
mouth shut?” 

‘Always have, colonel.” 


“Well. Well. That’s good. I reckon you have. The judge 
R4 
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caffold 


Many husbands make free with their 
neighbors’ homes, but they mostly de- 
fend their own,’’ said the colonel. 

“If you were to come up dead sud- 

‘denly, Randy, I should miss you.” 


and I agree that the present state of 
this community is—not what it ought 
to be.” 

“You bet it ain’t!”’ declared Randy, 
quite forgetting to be shy. He had 


of a cattle thief. 

“The judge,” continued the old 
gentleman, ‘‘will let me borrow. you 
now and chen, if you’re willing—let me finish, please— 
but it would be well that as few persons as possible 
should notice that you are—occasionally—on de- 
tached duty. The judge, also, has nothing but good 
to say of your work and faithfulness.” 

Randy looked down and scraped a foot. They smoked awhile. 
In their silence the distance between them seemed to grow less. 
In time, the colonel began: 

“We don’t think—and others share our opinion—that Flanagan 
County stands in need of any novel industry such as we fear 
there are signs of. Are you acquainted with the towns of Ultima 
Thule or Dripping Lick?” 

“T’ve rode in the races at both of ’em.’ 

“Tt does not look,” said the colonel, Mas if some folks here 
were profiting by the experience of those towns with the rail- 
road.” 

“Railroad! Why las’ time I seen ’em, there wasn’t no railroad 
near em.” 

“And never will be. That’s what Flanagan should bear in 
mind. The railroad intended to go to Ultima Thule. Planned to 
make a division point there. Had you known that? Well, the 
citizens over there don’t brag much about the affair. When 
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representatives of the 
railroad arrived to dis- 
cuss the purchase of 
property, every citizen 
valued his real estate 
at just about worth 
its weight in gold. 

“Now a railroad likes fair 
treatment, just like anybody 

else. The Gulf, Colorado and 

Santa Fé skipped Ultima Thule 

by eighteen miles. Same thing 
at Dripping Lick. They surveyed around it, twenty-five miles 
away. The citizens of those towns would almost beg your 
acceptance of their real estate as a gift today.” 

“Colonel, will that spur touch O’Neil City?” 

“Not a chance of it. But what route has been decided upon, 
nobody knows—or whether any decision has been reached. 
Expectations are busy, and whispers and hopes are plentiful— 
you must have heard some?” 

Randy had. Didn’t bother much over such things. All one 
to him where the railroad went. 

The colonel continued: 

‘Now the novel industry: in a rough-and-ready community 
like ours, Randy, have you anything against requesting an un- 
desirable citizen to leave the country in ten days?” 

“Why, what else can you do, sir—as a start, I mean?” 

_“In short—you would deem it merely a humane and con- 
Siderate way of producing his absence without resorting to— 
harsher methods?” 

“Why, yes, sir, surely!” 


assented Randy. 
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Colonel Steptoe McDee ap- 
proached the heart of the matter: 
“Randy, I reckon one of these days 
I'll be asking you to be courageous.” 

“Ask me any day you want, 
colonel. Fifteen seconds of asking is 
all you’ll need.” 

Randy was only nineteen, and .often spoke like it. 

“T’ll maybe want you to hide out near Professor Salamanca’s 
house and tell me who goes there after dark.” 

The boy’s face changed; he was silent. 

“Randy, I wouldn’t have thought it of you. The judge 
wouldn’t have thought it of you.’’ The colonel led the way out 
of his dining-room to where it was cooler. 

“But colonel,” remonstrated the boy, following in his wake 
and talking to his back, “it’s known for a fact. She has a circle 
drawed around that house. Human eyes can’t see it; but once 
you step inside it, you don’t step out until she’s willing. And 
she knows your errand, and she’s arranged accordingly. 

“We warned Aleck Brush not to go there alone. We picked 
him up ten miles off without a mark on him, and his eyeballs 
staring at whatever last sight it was he saw. Quick as Aleck 
crossed the circle, she knowed he knowed it was her spells had 
cast the fever on his cattle. So she was ready for him when she 
said ‘Come in’ to his knocking.” 

“We'll say no more about it for the present, Randy. If it 
becomes important, I’ll do the watching myself.” And nothing 
that the old gentleman could have said would have made the 
boy’s cheeks burn so hotly. The colonel touched the heart of 
the matter from another angle. “Happen to see Crip King 


before he went?” 
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“T hadn’t heard he’d went any- 
~wheres.”’ 
“To Memphis, I believe, where 
he has friends of influence to get him a position.” 

At this remark, which the colonel made in an easy voice, as 
if it was without importance, Randy’s expressive eyebrows 
curved low, and set as he stared. “Not—ten days? Not him?” 

Steptoe McDee nodded. 

“‘He’s gone for good? Mrs. King, and Amanda, and Johnnie?” 

Steptoe McDee nodded again. 


One after the other, they left their homes within the ten 


“Crip’s quitting that ranch of his on Honey Creek for good? 
Why, what has anybody ever had against him?” 

“Nothing that I can guess—unless it is the desirable location 
of his ranch. It would interest me to hear of any offer to pur- 
chase that vacated property, and to be sure of the source from 
which such offer came.” 

The boy’s thoughts roved, apparently. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Ace Brown was making a wrong guess 
this time.” 

Steptoe was quick. ‘This time?” 3 

“Didn’t you hear? He has had ten days served on him again. 
Of course the one last year was a joke just to scare Ace, and he 
didn’t scare. But colonel, Ace’s standing in this community 
today ain’t like Crip King’s was—not since Ace’s lawsuit, it 
ain’t. Crip, he’ll be a loss.” 

“And you don’t think Ace would?” 

“Well, colonel, I’d not have said it a year ago. And Ace has 
his friends. But there’s those that would like it explained how 
their chief witness against him happened to come up suddenly 
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days given them and cases of this new industry broke out ‘‘like it was smallpox.’ 


dead in the Dos Bocas saloon, the night before the trial.” 

“That was just a card-game!”’ 

“Sure, it was im a card-game!—but there’s those who don’t 
call it just a card-game now. I think Ace is guessing wrong.” 

It was the colonel’s thoughts which now apparently roved. 
“Randy, if anybody should buy Crip’s ranch on Honey, don’t 
you think they might be disappointed? I have explained to you 
that the disappointments over in Ultima Thule and Dripping 
Lick have been very severe.” 

_ It knocked Randy breathless. 
its full import. 

“When you have traveled as long and far from your mother’s 
teaching as I have, Randy, the world and its doings will surprise 
you less.” 

“Why, colonel, haven’t they told you about me? I’ve never 
knowed who I was; but I’ve quit caring, for I’ve noticed I enjoy 
life quite a heap more than some that has regular mothers and 
fathers. There’s times when I wisht I knowed reading and 
writing. Well! So that’s it! Ten days for Crip King and away 


He sat taking in by degrees 


. 


he goes, and ten days for Ace Brown and here he is!” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the colonel, “one survey is along Honey 
Creek—but there are others. A well-managed company like 
the Gulf Colorado and Santa Fé calculates probable costs and 
possible returns and compares routes before making its mind up. 
There’s no need for hurry here, you see, for no competitor Is In 
the field.” m 

“So that’s it,” repeated Randy. “Now (Continued on poste 
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Revelations of What May Happen ¢o 
American Girls Studying for Opera 


‘“ IGNORINA, why are you not singing tonight?” 

With an effort, I smiled up at the rat-faced little 

Italian who had approached me, uninvited, at the end 

of the first act of ‘“Traviata.” I was sitting well at the 

back of the Carcano Theater in Milan, with two companions— 

an old Polish count and his daughter, my godfamily with whom 
I had lived during my years of European study. 

It was the night of my début and we were watching someone 
else sing the réle of Traviata, for which I had been rehearsed. 

Outside, my name on the posters had been pasted over with 
the name of the substitute Traviata. However, no one had 
bothered with the programs; my name remained therein, giving 
me a queer, ghostlike feeling as I gazed upon it and then gazed at 
the stage, the incredible sight of another woman singing my part 
without rehearsal—a Traviata thrown in with as little ceremony 
as I had been thrown out. 

We had come to the moment I had dreaded most of all, the 
first intermission, which gave the busybodies a chance to peer at 
me and speculate over what had happened to keep me from my 
début. 

A first night at the opera in Milan is as specialized a ceremony 
as a New York first night, with as regularly recognized groups and 
cliques. Although I had been in Milan only two weeks, I had 
seen enough to recognize most of the faces which, without Nordic 
timidity at evidence of intent, were turning my way from the 
moment that the lights flashed on and it became evident that I 
was in the house. 

I had seen all those faces as I hurried through the Galleria on 
my way to rehearsal every morning. Everyone had to pass 
through the Galleria, including impresarios and agents. The 
singers who were temporarily “at liberty” stood in little circles 
that never altered their design all day long. . 

Now and then a manager from the sticks would come by in a 
hurry, seize a needed tenor or baritone in passing and engage him 
for some hastily conceived out-of-town performance before they 
reached the end of the Galleria. The singers left would concen- 
trate on their huddle system, expertly criticize the talent of the 
one who had just been engaged and then return to their business 
of retailing the world’s latest musical gossip. 

I knew that tomorrow my fiasco would be one of the subjects 
gone into thoroughly by the huddle systems. Which meant that 
before another week had passed, the sorry tale of my début which 
had not iuaterialized would be flashed to every operatic center in 
the world. 

How the news could travel so all-pervadingly I did not, and do 
not, know. I do not think anyone really knows. But the fact 
remains that the Milan Galleria is the operatic whispering- 
gallery of the world. 

The tourist sees only a long arcade that runs from the Piazza 
del Duomo to the Piazza della Scala. He is told vaguely by his 
cicerone that the Galleria is famous, but seldom does he master 
the intricacies of the reasons why. An Italian will not deign to 
explain the real Galleria to the average tourist because an Italian 
considers singers as a very low form of animal life—so low that 
they are not even interesting to discuss. 

But since some thousands of young Americans have invaded 
Milan and are heroically trying to learn the language and the 
customs of the country in order to make their voices heard in 
opera, an interested American should try to understand the 
Galleria. It concerns the fate of so many of his compatriots. It 
has a life absolutely apart from anything that could be imagined 
by one who has not lived it. It is bewildering, sordid, human, 
glamorous, dramatic and tragic. It is entered into blindly by the 
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myriads of innocents who think that singing is an easy, romantic 
career and that Italy is the greatest operatic training-school in 
the world. And why shouldn’t they think so? The most power- 
ful impresarios in America recommend this training-school. 

Among all the glances leveled upon me that night, I found no 
look of pity or friendliness. Of course, pity was not to be ex- 
pected from the Italian. The foreign invasion of singers into 
Italy has become a definite problem to the Italian singer. 

I did not expect anything but malicious triumph from the 
Italians. But there were more Americans than Italians in that 
first night Milan audience, and their attitude was even worse. 
The foreign colony had turned out in great style to hear the 
American who had come to Milan to sing for the great impre- 
sario Poli and had immediately been put into rehearsal for a 
début. I had been informed by the few students I knew that 
there was a catch somewhere. One did not come to Milan and 
get a début just like that, even if one paid for it—and instead, I 
was being paid. There was certainly a catch somewhere. 

I had listened to these comments and sour alibis of the catches 
that other would-be singers had experienced. I must have been 
rather hard to bear, with my ill-restrained smugness that merit 
was bound to win out. And now I was paying for my smugness. 
I had found that catch. 


Y FRIENDS, the Polish count and his daughter, sat mute at 

my side. They were dazed by the events which had taken 
place since their arrival that afternoon. The old count had been 
a connoisseur of music and a follower of opera for fifty years and 
he had never heard of such a thing as the incident which had 
stopped my début. 

When the rat-faced Italian approached us, the count stiffened. 
This was not the sort of person that one knew. But it became 
apparent that I did know him and had to speak to him. 

“Why am I not singing tonight?” Mechanically I repeated 
Rat-face’s bland question. He was one of the regular hangers-on, 
a tenor who had not been allowed to sing in the theater for years. 
“I’m not singing tonight because the orchestra-leader protested 
me—that’s why.” 

The unappreciated tenor’s jaw dropped open in amazement, 
not at the fact of my statement, but at my frank avowal of the 
fact. I do not think that I was particularly courageous to come 
out with it. I did not fully realize the seriousness of such an 
admission, the permanent blot upon an Italian singer’s career 
that being “protested” meant. 

To be protested is a misfortune so to be avoided by a singer 
that it invests the orchestra-leader with the power of a despot. 
In Italy no matter if the singer has been engaged by the impre- 
sario of the company and given a contract, the maestro—that is, 
the orchestra-leader—has complete power to dismiss her fiom 
the cast during rehearsals or even during a series of performances. 
No reason need be given beyond the statement that she is 
“protested.”” The impresario who has engaged her need not be 
consulted. 

That the maestro profits by this power to the extent of black- 
mailing many a helpless singer, was the first catch I had dis- 
covered in the machinery of a début. I had refused to give the 
maestro money and I had been summarily disposed of. Three 
hours before I should have gone on the stage, they had brought 
me a note, saying that I was not to sing that night. 

I had heard of such things happening to other Americans 
who would not or could not pay, therefore being deprived of 
their chance to début and sinking into a despairing obscurity, their 
careers ruined before they were started. I had heard of other 
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Americans who, rather than 
return home with a tale of 
failure after so many years 
and so much money spent, 
underwent the humiliation of 
buying their performances and 
going through an Italian ca- 
reer that was an open joke. 

In America no one knew 
the difference. But in Italy 
such singers—comprising, un- 
fortunately, nearly every 
American artist on the Italian 
stage—were a laughing-stock, 
and of course I had no inten- 
tion of joining their ranks. 








Dorothy Speare, opera singer and 
author, writes: “‘I'‘could never 
have told what I have told bere f 
it had sent me into oblivion as it 
has hundreds of American girls.” 


No wonder the Americans in the audience that night 
were seething with unconcealed pleasure over my down- 
fall. The rat-faced tenor, however, was so perplexed at 
my admission that his pleasure vanished. No singer 
would openly admit that she had been protested. Still, 
these Americans were such fools. He eyed me warily and 
said: “Oh! Well! As a beginner in art, Signorina, you 
probably do not know that in being protested there is 
not always the question of merit. There is sometimes the 
little question of bank-notes.” 

I said nothing, and the old count came unexpectedly to 
my rescue. In clipped, staccato Polish accents that cut 
the Italian language into an unfamiliar pattern, he ad- 
dressed the rat-faced one: 

“Sir, if that maestro up there were my equal in age and 
station, I would challenge him to a duel. As it is, I 
must confine myself to a survey of his neck, so that 
if by chance my fingers should find themselves about 
it, they would know what to do.” 

This little outburst was misunderstood by the 
tenor, who exclaimed joyously: “I know; did you 
ever see such a performance? That tenor, that Al- 
fredo, he hasn’t sung one (Continued on page 137) 
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“Freddie, Freddie, go to beddie! 
Momma soak his little headie.” 


HERE were only 

two or three boys 

singing it but it 

sounded like a full 
orchestra. 

Jim Perkins had composed 
the lines, astonished by the 
sudden scope and power of 
his own art. He did not feel 
any unkindness for Freddie, 
but the poet in him had burst 
forth in the perfect gem, and 
what could he do but begin 
to chant? 

Freddie referred to his ma- 
ma too frequently in the 
school, and he was entirely too 
apt to mention that his par- 
ents were “in the Orient,” 
always adding that his mama 
was there too. 

It seemed going a bit too 
strong for such an exceedingly 
small boy as Freddie to have 
parents in the Orient. The 
littlest boy in the class and one 
—it leaked out—who had 
never been to any school be- 
fore, but whose mother had 
taught him at home. And 
moreover, Freddie used irrele- 
vantly fine language; words 
quite too large and handsome 
for his modest dimensions. 

It must be conceded that 
during the two months at 
school he had been industri- 
ously correcting this fault and 
garnering in morsels of vo- 
cabulary from the boys that 
made his grandmother and 
aunt quite faint. But in spite 
of all his well doing, Freddie 
wasn’t quite what he should 
be in the school. He had 
bravely overcome an offensive 
tendency to tidiness, and he 
no longer made polite little 
bows, but he would mention 
the Orient; and although the 
fellows pricked up their ears 
over the good bits in his 
mother’s letters from Hong- 
kong, they still felt it a pity 
that such corking letters—as good as a book—should be wasted 
on such a hopelessly refined little dub. 

And yet there were times when they would find themselves 
listening attentively—with the braver little girls—to stories 
that Freddie himself told. They were all about the amazing ex- 
ploits of his mother. It appeared that she was as bold as a lion, 
adventurous as a pirate, agile and ingenious as Douglas Fair- 
banks, beautiful as the angels and strong as an elephant. 

She had boarded corsair vessels where Freddie, her trusty 
lieutenant, lay in irons, and rescued him single-handed. She had 
<— himself, his father and his little sister from bandits, by 
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the simple expedient of lassoing the entire horde from her air- 
plane. Then, lightly dropping the scoundrels into a neighboring 
ocean, she had returned, scooped up her family and flown them— 
to the Orient, of course, where things were perfectly enchanting. 

She delighted in fire-escapes and secret passages and bombs, 
when they were in danger. Indeed, it seemed that her household 
lived in a state of perpetual peril, and but for this remarkable 
woman would have perished long ago. 

When Freddie’s schoolmates became conscious that they had 
been listening with too much absorption to his tales, they felt 
the need of doing something to chasten Freddie; especially when 
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they realized that his language had lapsed into its pristine literary 
elegance. Then, the best method was to attack the valorous 
image of his daredevil mother. 

vAW, can it! She’s only a woman!” 
_ _She ain’t a woman!” Freddie would roar out, bursting with 
indignation. 

“Look at his dome, she taught him at home,” Jim Perkins 
would pipe up, dazzled by the resources of his lyric invention. 

“And do you know what she taught me?” rejoined Freddie, 
with a sinister narrowing of the eyes. 

‘To crochet,” suggested Charlie Bates. 


Illustrations by 
The Author 





G Freddie heard the smothered 
chuckles of his schoolmates. 
“They better let me 'n’ my 
mother alone!’ he murmured. 






“She taught me to be an assassin,” said Freddie through his 
teeth; adding, as he strolled away, “That is, in time of need.” 

He showed fight readily in spite of his unfortunate size. His 
spirit was not unworthy of that desperate maternity. 

Luckily for him, Miss Scadger, the head of the school, had 
exercised an almost uncanny influence upon her boys and bound 
everyone privately to abstain from blows, especially as adminis- 
tered to the small fry. 

There was a low chanting of Jim’s inspired lines: 

“Scadger, Scadger, 
She’s a badger.” 
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But if there were combats, they occurred far 
from the academic precincts; and Freddie’s home 
was just around the corner, within the safe radius 
of this lady’s powerful influence. So Freddie’s eee 
person continued unmolested. ' 

As to Jim Perkins’ songs especially dedicated to 
him, it must be admitted their cadences molested at 
his spirit. But he was able to bear up, and deliver 
a firm rejoinder to the line: ‘‘Momma soak his ’ 
little headie.” < 

“‘Ha! if that proud creature soaked anybody’s ' 
head, it’d be with a brick!” 

However, this would have had better effect if 
Freddie hadn’t thrown in the “proud creature.” 
For these noble words only fanned ; 
the poetic flame in Jim Perkins. y 
Amazed again at his own ready 


Ql Freddie said he couldn't 
go with his mother be- 
cause he was a murderer. 


genius, and without a moment’s hesitation he ripped out: 
“Proud creature: 
She’ll eat cher! 
Oh, teacher!” 

“You screecher!”’ contributed Freddie and turned on his heel, 
for his little sister was toddling along the sidewalk to conduct 
him home from school. This was an unfortunate habit of hers 
and caused him many a bad quarter of an hour. But she knew 
not what she did. The poor innocent was egged on by the aunt 
and grandmother. Freddie could hear them saying in the extra 
soft perfidious tones they reserved for her, “Run along and meet 
Brother, Itty.” 

Her name had been Itty Tister from the earliest times: her 
own baby-talk for “Little Sister.” And this had sunk to Itty, 
the deplorable syllables that helped to make Freddie’s serenity 
at the school a precarious thing. Early in his scholastic career 
he had made one endeavor to relieve the situation. He had 
= the pretty little maiden in his arms and told her: 


























“Listen, Itty, when the boys are around I’m going to call you 
Augusta.”” Now Augusta happened to be her actual name—and 
her grandmother’s—but she was not familiar with it, and she 
burst into such a roar of estrangement and sorrow that the welkin 
did what welkins are mentioned for. 

Freddie’s soul was bowed down with remorse. Then he be- 
haved as should the trusty lieutenant of his gallant mother, and 
drying her tears on her flaxen curls, cried out: 

“No, no, my Dove!” (Their gallant mother called them Doves.) 
“T’ll call you Augusta only over my dead body! And I’ll call you 
Itty before the whole school, and nothing but Itty—though my 
heart should break!” : 

So he bore up when the boys chanted another gem of Jim 
Perkins. 

“Itty, Itty! 
Ain’t he pretty! 
Come to Brother, 
Or he’ll smother.” 
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There was a little girl named Cynthia in the 
school who delighted in taking Itty’s. hand and 
walking with her. This was a tremendous com- 
fort to Freddie, who could follow behind them 
and seem not to be interested in feminine 


F society. 

He was always deeply touched by kindness 
done to Itty, as he had a great weakness for 
her—a weakness too evident to the entire 
school. 

And Cynthia seemed to him the most beautiful female in the 
whole world—always excepting his mother—and had the most 
heavenly ribbons depending from her bonnet. These ribbons 
were especially enchanting as they fell sidewise while Cynthia 
bent to chat with the toddling Itty. 

In spite of the disadvantages under which he labored, he was 
holding his own pretty well when Miss Scadger conceived the dis- 
astrous idea of an art exhibition in the school. She was always 
cudgeling her brains for methods of encouraging the esthetic 
tendencies of her youthful flock. 

This time she appealed to all parents possessing works of art 
to lend them for a week. And all sorts of paintings were pro- 
duced and hung in the highest grade room which had the best 
windows. 

The pictures were nearly all in place one day when the smaller 
children were permitted to stroll in. Others were still coming, 
and the excitement of the event was quite exhilarating. Freddie, 
whose esthetic tendencies were highly developed, was delighted. 
The other boys rather liked it too. 

There were some pictures of dogs that they treated seriously. 
(Not, however, one of a foolish-looking St. Bernard with its 
head on a child’s shoulder, called “Baby’s Protector.”) But 


it seemed to be agreed among them that the exhibi- 
tion was a somewhat trivial notion of old Scadger’s. 
Especially when they stood before such works as “Now 
I Lay Me,” wherea very plump young person knelt 
with her doll: or ‘““Grandpa’s Darling,” an inane little 
girl gazing limpidly into the eyes of a whiskery old 
gentleman. 

Freddie gaily joined in with the sotto. voce derision of 
this latter. He restrained his chuckles with the others 
when Miss Scadger looked round from superintending 
her hanging committee to urge the boys to visit the 
exhibition at recreation hours with assiduity, and 
develop instincts for Beauty. 

Itty did not happen to meet him on the way home, 
and he walked alone beside the divine Cynthia. 

He had almost forgotten the haunting disadvantage 
of childhood, the littleness, the oppression, the trust 
betrayed, when he entered his grandmother’s door. 

He was singing, but his song stopped like a shot bird’s when 
e saw—— 

His grandmother and aunt were dusting the rich frame of a 
large painting. And they were wondering why Flora—Freddie’s 
absent mother—had hidden the charming portrait in the attic 
when she stored her things there to go to the Orient. 

“It would have been such a pleasure for Freddie, hung in the 
drawing-room,” they said. Oh, he knew so profoundly why she 
had hidden it, that faithful soul! She knew too well the story 
of their thralldom. They two, embraced in that intolerable 
fashion, gazing into each other’s eyes—he with long curls and a 
muslin dress; and “Flora and Freddie” in gold letters at the 
bottom. 


HEY had been betrayed into it when he was only four. And 
ane he was eight—though so little—and had blushed for that 
folly of his youth for years. She had understood. She had said in 
her comradely way: “It was pretty hard on us, wasn’t it!’’ 
And she had hidden it before, for his sake, when they had had 
an attic of their own. 

“Won’t you be proud to see this lovely picture of Mama and 
you in the exhibition!” chirped grandma. 

Then he produced a frightful expression learned at school: 
“Aw, for Gawd’s sake!” 

It was a fearful moment for grandma and auntie. He had cried 
out under the horror of the vision of ‘‘Flora and Freddie” hung 
beside ‘“Grandpa’s Darling.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” gasped the ladies. 

“T mean—don’t you see,” gasped back Freddie—“I mean you 
mustn't! It made her sick as a pup!” 

“What an expression!” they cried. “What made her sick?” 

“Me!” cried Freddie. ‘She couldn’t stand the sight of me.” 

“‘Where did you get such an idea?”’ Auntie was almost breath- 
less. ‘You were a dear little affectionate child, then.” 

“Affectionate hyenas!” murmured Freddie in desperation. 

“Yes, affectionate /eaning,’”’ took up grandma, who was a little 
hard of hearing. “Affectionate leaning. Leaning very sweetly 
on your mother’s lovely breast.” 

(Oh, Mother, Mother! If you could know what they would 
say about you as soon as your back was turned!’’) 

“Lovely Y 

His brave swashbuckling mother! As hard on that sort of 
thing as anybody! : 

“She isn’t that kind!” he burst out. ‘“She’s a regular fellow! 
She’s as tough as they make ’em!”’ 

“Tough!” the two ladies almost wailed. 

“She’s hard-boiled!” cried Freddie, and burst into tears. “It’d 
half kill her to have the boys see——” 

But because he had been so astonishingly horrid, the ladies 
refused any further parley, and with tightened lips delivered the 
picture to the wheelbarrow that now awaited it. Freddie ran 
after it a little way. 





The next day in a most prominent place at the exhibition hung 
“Flora and Freddie” in their golden frame. 

At the close of school he caught a paralyzing glimpse of them 
through the door and was about to hurry by, when Miss Scadger 
seized him, saying, “I’ll wager not one of you lads has taken 
advantage of this splendid artistic opportunity today.” And she 
herded him in with Jim, Charlie and two or three others of the 
smaller boys. 

“Seen these pups?” said Freddie with sudden enthusiasm, and 
tried to draw the attention of the little band to a picture on the 
farther wall. They had not yet (Continued on page 7 
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HIS is a tale of happiness. Not your kind, miss. Your 

idea of happiness consists in Lindbergh swooping down 

from the skies, snatching you up, carrying you off——I 

wonder if that boy is doing the best for himself? Or 
maybe, mister, you see yourself taking the title away from Gene 
Tunney, gracefully accepting the mantle of Cal, leading the 
marines into action. . . 

Happiness? I wonder if it’s ever the goal at which we early 
aimed. 

“Sure,”’ cried Mary Ellen O’Connor, “there ’tis, there ’tis!”’ 

In an ecstasy she did a bit of a jig on the steerage deck of the 
Corinthian. 

Old Michael Carnahan fell upon his knees. 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

“Glory be to God! ’Tis there my son Danny is waiting me!” 

“And the streets is paved with gold, they do be after saying,” 
sobbed Mrs. Dennis Burke. 

Young Patrick Kiley squared his shoulders. “A man’s a man 
there,”’ he shouted. 

Youth laughed and age wept, each taking its pleasure as it 
must, as the Corinthian, on the fifteenth day out from Queens- 
town, dropped anchor at Quarantine. 

The high hopes in the breast of every immigrant. The dear 
green isle was forever behind them but here, in Ameriky, in New 
York, was a dearer land where loved ones waited, or would be 
made... 

I want you to look at Mary Ellen O’Connor as she stands upon 
the deck. Eighteen years old, and the shabby dress above the 
badly made corsets can’t hide the lissom grace of her; the coarse 
wool stockings add inches to the circumference of ankles that 
still seem slim; the rude brogans contain high-arched feet; her 
figure was made for motherhood; the hollow in her throat is made 
for kisses; her lips are fashioned for smiles; her brave blue eyes, 
somber and gay together, hold the magic of a race of mystics; her 
cloud of bluish-black hair; her serene forehead—I tell you, there 
wasn’t a lad on the boat that wasn’t at the feet of Mary Ellen. 

But it was, ““Go on wid ye! Arrah, ’tis the Blarney stone ye’ve 
been swalleying. Run away wid yer soft-soap now!” 

To all of them, these handsome young gossoons, she made the 
same reply, softening refusal with smiles. But there was one ex- 
ception and that was strapping young Pat Kiley. 

He came from Down and she from Mayo. They never had 
seen each other until they had been herded aboard this boat, 
bound together for the land of promise. And now, as they both 
exultantly stared at the sky-line of Manhattan—not so awe- 
inspiring then, in 1880, as now, but still overwhelming—his hand 
groped out and touched hers. 

“When I’ve made me fortun’, Mary Ellen?” he whispered. 

“And ’tis no palace I’ll be demandin’, Patrick dear,” she softly 
answered. 

Love, young love, the sweetest thing on earth! No wonder that 
it lent magic to the new land, that the feet of Mary Ellen and Pat 
ga dancing as they finally reached the dock. 
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Fortune surely, fame perhaps, and happiness absolutely—these 
the new country promised. 

“‘Ye’ll come to see me, Patrick, soon?” asked Mary Ellen. 

Pat laughed boisterously. ‘Sure, Cromwell himself couldn’t 
keep me away.” 

Then the great city reached out two of its myriad arms, one 
snatching Mary Ellen and the other gripping Pat. Two hours 
later—no need to delay the acquisition of fortune—Pat was 
swinging a pick on the East Side. A half-day’s pay was a half- 
day’s pay. 

And within the same period of time Mary Ellen had exchanged 
her clumsy dress for a pretty white uniform and her clumsy bon- 
net for a neat white cap and was wheeling Clinton Jason on the 
paths of Gramercy Park. 

Pat’s job had been arranged for him by a cousin who had risen 
to be foreman of a gang of laborers; Mary Ellen’s place had been 
secured for her by a friend who had left the employ of the Jasons 
to be married. Both of them, without a transition period, took 
up new duties, new lives, in a new country. 

But, sure, you almost might be back in Mayo, or Down, what 
with the way you ran into people you knew, or their cousins or 
their friends. Would you believe it? Maggie Kelly, who was 
nurse-maid to the Glennons, was going to marry a boy from Mary 
Ellen’s home town! And here was Pat meeting the husband of a 
girl he knew well back in the Old Country. 


N THURSDAY afternoons, which was Mary Ellen’s day off, 
there’d be a dish of tea with Policeman Rafferty’s wife—her 
that was own aunt to Bridget Blake that had made her First 
Communion with Mary Ellen. Why, you’d hardly know you'd 
left County Mayo at all, at all. : 
“Naw, the work ain’t hard,” boasted Pat. ‘Me cousin’s fixing 
things for me so I’ll be a teamster next month. Then I’ll have 
charge of the horses—mind what I say, Mary Ellen, I'll be con- 
thracting on me own widin two years!” 

“Sure, did I ever doubt it?” Mary Ellen flattered him. 

“Them Jasons—they’re fine people, eh?” asked Pat. 

“Kings and queens, all of them,” said Mary Ellen. “Sure, I 
look after young Clinton—and the lamb he is, the swateheart— 
and never do I be taking him into the house but Mrs. Jason says 
to me, ‘Thank ye, Mary Ellen, ye do be taking wonderful care 
of my blessed baby.’ ” 

“And why not?) Why shouldn’t she be praising the finest girl 
that ever looked after any baby?” demanded Pat. 

“Them horse-cars—they do frighten me sometimes, they go s0 
fast,” said Mary Ellen. 

“Saints preserve us, I rode in one of them ellyvators day before 
yesterday,” said Pat. 

“T can’t get over laughing at that theayter ye took me to.” 

“Sure, and we'll go again some day,” promised Pat. ; 

“And grand ye look in yer new suit, Pat,” said Mary. 

“The dress ye’re wearing makes ye look like an angel from 
Heaven,” said Pat. 
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——{ CS he Story of 
' Mary Ellen 


Q.Fortune surely, fame perhaps, 
and happiness absolutely... 
These the new country promised. 


“And I do be saving something every month, too,” boasted 
Mary Ellen. 

“And I’m getting two dollars a day now,” almost whispered 
Pat, frightened at his own unbelievable earning capacity. 

A hard worker, this young Irishman, and honest and clever. 
He could handle horses and his superiors discovered that he could 
handle men as well. Fifteen months after he landed in New York, 
he - making the almost incredible sum of twenty-two dollars a 
week. 

He went to Mary Ellen and Mary Ellen went to Mrs. Jason. 

That sweet-faced young matron smiled at her maid’s happiness. 

“You'll make the nicest wife in the world, Mary Ellen,” she 
said. “Only it breaks my heart to let you go. Clinton adores 
you, and—and Clinton is to have a brother soon, Mary Ellen. 
I'd hoped that you. . .” 

I think I ought to tell you something about the Jasons. I 
never knew young Clinton’s mother, but I knew Clinton and I 
know his brothers and sisters. A great clan whose interests are 
bound up with each other indissolubly and whose retainers con- 
sider themselves as of the family. 

_ “Sure, Mrs. Jason,” blushed Mary Ellen, “if ye’re after need- 
ing me ’tis the black ungrateful thing I’d be if I left ye now.” 

, The mistress’ protests were half-hearted. Mary Ellen was a 
Jewel; you could dismiss maternal worry from your heart when she 
Was with Clinton. Mary Ellen’s loyalty was of the sort that 
eagerly would have embraced death rather than let harm come 
to her charge. 

But Pat objected. “Sure, I’ve the swatest little place. Eight- 
ten dollars a month, wid running water and gas and only needing 
ye, Mary Ellen, to be Heaven. Sure, if an angel fell off one of 
them clouds and dropped in and found ye there, she’d think 
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she’d fallen right into Paradise 
again.” 

“Go on wid ye, Pat,” laughed 
Mary Ellen. But in her laughter 
was a hint of a choke. “Mrs. 
Jason has been good to me, Pat. 
What sort of a wife would I make 
if I had no gratitude for kindness?” 

“Sure, do as ye think right, Mary 
Ellen,” said Pat. 

The new baby—not a brother, 
but a sister—came to the Jasons. 
It might have been Mary Ellen’s 
own, such love did she lavish upon 
it. So helpless, so cunning, and 
such a little devil, too! And there 
was Clinton, too, whom she adored 
just as much as she loved tiny 
Claire. 

“These doctors,” sniffed Mary 
Ellen to Mrs. Rafferty one Thurs- 
day afternoon over a dish of tea, 
“wid their new-fangled notions and 
all! Sure, I dursn’t hardly leave 
the childer at all, at all, lest they 
get a cramp and Mrs. Jason sends 
for the doctor and he mistreats 
them.” 

Pat, coming in for supper, heard 
Mary Ellen. His eyes clouded 
a bit. Had Mary Ellen married 
him when he rented that little tenement, maybe, 
by now... 

“Sure, Claire is six months old, now, Mary 
Ellen. Don’t ye think it’s time——” 


a “Next month, Pat, dear,” promised Mary 


Ellen. 

“You’ve been a wonderful girl,” said Mrs. 
Jason when Mary Ellen told her that the wed- 
ding day had been set. “My husband and I 
want you to let us furnish your home.” 

“Didn’t I tell ye,” exulted Mary Ellen, “that 
thim Jasons was the nicest people in the world?” 

“Sure ye did, and I believe ye,” said Pat. 
“’Twas dacint ye was to thim and dacint they 
are to ye.” 

And then, a week before the wedding was 
scheduled to occur, Clinton fell ill with scarlet fever. 

‘A trained nurse? For why, will you please be after telling me, 
sir?” Arms akimbo, Mary Ellen faced the physician. “Sure, it’s 
no one else that will take care of little Clinton but his nurse, sir.” 

She fought the battle. The doctor said as much to Mrs. 
Jason. 

No sleep for a week; unafraid, tender—Mary Ellen was ill her- 
self when the crisis was past. 

“T can’t leave the little gossoon until he’s strong again,” she 
told Pat. 

“Then I’ll have to go to'Californy widout ye,” said Pat. 

For Pat had progressed rapidly. A Western contractor had 
offered him a job at forty dollars a week. The chance was not to 
be refused. Yet Pat hesitated. 

“T won’t go,” he declared. 

“Sure ye’ll go,” said Mary Ellen. 
think I am?” 

“And ye’ll not fall in love with another man?” asked Patrick. 

“There will never be another man for me, Pat,” said Mary 
Ellen. 

Pat went to California. Mary Ellen was to join him in the 
summer. But in May Mrs. Jason’s health failed rapidly. Her 
physicians decided that only a long sea voyage would aid her. 
She must give up all household cares, must leave her children and 
sail in search of health. 

“Leave these darling children with strangers?”’ cried Mary 
Ellen. ‘Indeed I wouldn’t dream of such a thing.” 


“What sort of girl do ye 


“But Patrick? What about him?” asked Mrs. Jason. 
Mary Ellen blushed. ‘Sure, he wouldn’t want me to leave you 
when I’m so badly needed here.” 
She wrote a long letter to Patrick, misspelled and blotted .* 
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and there with tears. A month later she heard from 
him. The California job was all right, but his old em- 
ployers in New York were missing him, were offering 
him fifty dollars a week and his expenses back East if 
he’d rejoin them. He was coming back in two months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jason returned from their long voyage 
a few weeks before Patrick was due in New York. The 
roses of health were blooming again in Mrs. Jason’s 
cheeks. She confided a little secret to Mary Ellen. 

Strange how tragedy merges into comedy, shifts back 
to tragedy again. : 

There is nothing inherently funny in giving birth to 
children. But it was ridiculous that another woman’s 
approaching confinement should prevent Mary Ellen 
from having children of her own. 

Pat arrived in New York. 

“T couldn’t be leaving Mrs. Jason now,’ 
Ellen. 

Pat scowled. “Is it the Jasons ye love more than 
meself?”’ he demanded. 

“Ye know better,” she replied, “‘but—they need me.” 

“Don’t I need ye?” he asked. 

“Sure, Pat, but ye can wait for me.” 

“For how long?” he persisted. 


> 


said Mary 


E LEFT her in a huff. Mary Ellen couldn’t blame 

him. Nevertheless,-her duty toward Mrs. Jason 
seemed greater to her than anything else. You see, 
although she didn’t know it, although she thought she 
loved Pat, Mary Ellen was a mother-woman, not a wife- 
woman. 

Pat kept away from her for several weeks. Then, 
contrite, wanting her as he’d never want anything in 
this world, he came back. Mary Ellen kissed him and 
sobbed. Next spring, now, there wouldn’t be anything 
in the world to prevent them getting married and oh, 
she’d be the wife of all the world to him. 

But next spring the trucking business which employed 
Pat failed. A man like Pat Kiley needn’t look long for a 
job, but—here was a chance. He could buy some of the 
equipment of his bankrupt employers, using up all-his 
savings and borrowing from all who would lend to him, 
and start in for himself. Only, a man just venturing out 
on his own couldn’t afford marriage. 

Mary Ellen realized this. She wouldn’t permit herself 
to be a burden to him. So their wedding was again 
postponed. 

Every Thursday evening they supped together at 
Mrs. Rafferty’s, and Mary Ellen would listen to Pat’s 
stories of his struggles. And she would tell him about 
how Clinton—a broth of a boy now—had said this, the 
rascal, and Claire had done that and how baby Tom had 
anewtooth... 

Pat turned the corner the next year. New York was 
in the beginning of that era of building which has not end- 
ed yet. His little trucking business had grown enor- 
mously; he had become friendly with big contractors; 
Tammany Hall cast an occasional approving glance at this young 
Irishman. There was talk of his becoming a precinct captain. 

“T’ve waited six years for ye, Mary Ellen,” he said to her one 
evening. “Do I have to wait any longer?” 

Mary Ellen smiled into his eyes. ‘‘No longer, Pat,” she said. 

She had rounded a trifle in the years since they had stepped 
ashore from the Corinthian but she was even more beautiful. 
Pat’s eyes fired as he caught her to him. He boasted. With her 
beside him, to what high places would they ascend! 

“Sure, we haven’t the schoolin’, Mary Ellen, but we’ll have 
the money and it’s money counts in all the world, my darlint. 
’Tis our childer will play wid the Vanderbilts and Astors . er 

“‘Whisht, ye’re bringing them bad luck by talking about them,” 
said Mary Ellen. “Besides,” and she blushed, “’tis not dacint.” 

Who knows what Pat thought about as he walked to work next 
morning? I think he saw only the lovely features of Mary Ellen 
and perhaps the sons that she would bear him. I like to think 
that he never saw the new-fangled cable-car that swept around 
the corner of Union Square, that he never knew that he was hit, 
was dying, but that he went into some lovely dream where Mary 
Ellen and those never-to-be sons were with him. 

Mary Ellen was prostrated and only the tender care of 
Mrs. Jason brought the young girl through her tragedy. Tender- 
ness and work. For Mary Ellen, widowed while a virgin, threw 
_— fiercely into the care of the children. 
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‘A trained nurse? For why, will ye be telling m, 


Other men, brought into the picture by kindly Mrs. Rafferty, 
wooed Mary Ellen in vain. 

The years went by like lightning. Young Clinton married on 
the eve of his departure for Cuba with Teddy’s Rough-riders. 
He never returned, but there was a baby, and Mrs. Jason lent the 
wonderful Mary Ellen to the bereft bride. ; 

The love that had gone to Clinton continued for Clinton, junior. 


As she had tended the héro father, so Mary Ellen tended the son. [ 


Then Claire married and, just as little Clinton was able to toddle 
to school, someone was needed to look after Claire’s daughter. 

Then Tom’s baby was born. Then, two years later, Claire 
had another child. Mary Ellen went from house to house of the 
great Jason clan, mothering, tending, loving . . . 

Her home was always with the widow of the Spanish War hero, 
but she spent many months of each year looking after the various 
children being born to other members of the Jason clan. 

“Nana,” the children called her and the elders took up the 
name until “Mary Ellen” was almost forgotten. For the widow 
she was housekeeper, companion, nurse and devoted friend as 
well as faithful servant. To the various cousins of young Clinton 
she was more than an ex-nurse-maid; she was a loved relation. 

The years had grayed the black-hair and glasses obscured 
mystic’s blue eyes when the Spanish War hero’s son went ove 
seas in 1917. But when he came back in 1910, bringing a Frem 
bride with him, to the shocked anger of the clan that thought hin 
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sir?” said Mary Ellen. 


too young to marry, Mary Ellen’s eyes snapped with anger. 

“Tf it’s silly he’s been over a girl,” she said to Clinton’s mother, 
“sure he couldn’t have chose a nicer girl to be silly over, could he? 
The blessed lamb, him that I nursed like he was my own, and his 
father before him, and praise God, hisson, too . . .” 

There was a son, along in 1921, and his name was Clinton. 
Mary Ellen was sixty now, and the French mother spoke to her 
husband. 

“I heard the nurse singing to the baby today. Crooning to 
him. She calls him Pat, sometimes. Do you think, my beloved, 
that she—is quite all right? Is it safe to trust our child to her?” 

The young husband laughed. ‘“She’s nursed enough Jasons 
to make a regiment. She won’t drop the baby. She may think 
he’s me or my father, but—trust her.” 

“I wonder who was Pat?” murmured the romantic French girl. 


B" none could answer. Mary Ellen’s first employer was dead. 
Even as a legend Pat no longer endured. Perhaps in the 
heart of Mary Ellen he lived. 

She was prematurely old, the Jason clan thought. 

“The old dear doesn’t have much fun,” said Clinton, senior, one 
day. ‘Takes a newspaper upstairs with her each night and 
Studies the death columns.”’ 

“And every morning,” said his mother, “she tells me the name 
of everyone whose death has been reported.” 





“Sure it’s his nurse that will be taking care of little Clinton.” 


“How long has she 
been with the family, 
Mother?” he asked. 

“She was with your 
grandmother when my 
husband, your father, 
was two years old. It’s 
forty-five years.” 

“We ought to give her 
a party,” said her son. 

Mary Ellen, when an 
enthusiastic delegation 
of the Jasons put the 
suggestion to her, was 
embarrassed and _flat- 
tered. That would be 
gra-and; sure she would 
enjoy it. | 

What did she want 
as a memento of the 
great occasion? Well, 
if it wouldn’t be pre- 
suming too much, could 
she have one of them 
silver cups like Master 
Tom was after winning 
so often at golf? And 
what would she want on 
it? Now that needed a 
bit of thinking, didn’t 
it? Well, she’d like, on 
that cup, exactly what 
would be printed on her 
tombstone after she had 
died. No, it wasn’t 
gruesome-like; only, to 
know that something 
was on your tombstone, 
and not ever to know 
what it was... 

It was a great party. 
There were sixty-five 
members of the Jason 
clan, infants and aged, 
gathered in the great 
house or scattered over 
the lawn. And their 
servants — because this 
was Mary Ellen’s party 
—were there. 

“Like a church fes- 
tival, ma’am,” said 
Mary Ellen, looking 
through tears at the 
scene below the veran- 
da. For family and re- 
tainers cheered her as 
They filled it with champagne 





her cup was presented to her. 
and made her drink it. 

Newspapers sent photographers and reporters, movies were 
taken. Service, honest service, was being honored. Her heart 
was beating when Mary Ellen mounted the stairs to her bedroom, 
beating as it had not beaten since Pat Kiley had held her close 
to him. 

She undressed; she said her prayers; and God must have smiled 
tenderly at the thought that Mary Ellen needed His pardon. 
Then she got into bed and looked at the loving-cup that had been 
presented to her. 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Mary Ellen O’Connor 
Faithful always. 


Thus it read. 

So it would appear on her tombstone. Faithful always. The 
once-red lips that had been fashioned for smiles and kisses, parted 
sweetly now. So were they parted when they found her in the 
morning, the cup clasped to her bosom, the bosom that had been 
fashioned for motherhood. 

“There never,” said the widowed Mrs. Jason, “was such a look 
of happiness on anyone’s face.” 

For happiness, maybe, is found in what we do, not in what we 
desire. fea 
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IDE lURNED: 


The American reinforcement, by this time well over half a mil- 
lion combat troops at the front, played a decisive part in winning 
this battle. 

On returning from Europe I went to see Major General Charles 


ICH day was the decisive day of the war? 

I devoted a good deal of time to this question 
last year while in Europe gathering facts about the 
war for the CosmopoLitan. The part the United 

States played in winning the war is determined by the answer. 

General Ludendorff says that the eighth of August was the 
black day of the war for him, because on this day the German 
troops did not resist a British and French attack with the same 
stubbornness they had always displayed heretofore. 

Those who insist that we only arrived on the battlefields of 
France in time to hasten the already certain German defeat 
always quote Ludendorff’s black day. They say that the German 
Army had been steadily deteriorating for years; that the crum- 
bling of the German troops on the eighth of August proves it was 
this long deterioration and not a decisive battle which led to 
German defeat. 

Their opponents claim that the tide of German victory was 
stopped on the chalk plains of Champaigne the fifteenth and 
sixteenth of July, when, for the first time, a grand Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff attack was abruptly stopped with a bloody repulse. 

They claim that, stopped in the Champaigne, the tide of Ger- 
man victory was turned forever by the highly successful French 
and American attack along the line from Chateau-Thierry to 
Soissons, July eighteenth, 1918. 
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P. Summerall now Chief-of-Staff of our army. His rapid rise 
during the war from command of an artillery brigade to an army 
corps has put him in history as a great leader of men in battle. 

I asked him: “General, now that many facts formerly 
hidden have come out during the past ten years, what is your 
opin‘on of the relative importance of the Second Battle of the 
Marne?” 

He answered: “The Second Battle of the Marne was the 
turning-point of the war. The combats of July fifteenth and 
sixteenth, much to the surprise of the Germans, stopped their 
attacks. However, they still had reserves enough left to make an- 
other attack and were planning to do so this time probably 
against the British. 

“The Franco-American attack began ‘tas eighteenth, was 
pressed so hard that finally the German reserves intended for this 
new attack had to be used largely in a vain endeavor to stop it. 
When the battle closed with the beaten Germans retreating across 
the Aisne and Vesle rivers they had insufficient reserves for al- 
other attack left. Thus they were robbed forever of the power of 
the offensive. 
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“From then on the Allies could do what the Germans had been 
doing—attack when and where they pleased.” 

Long before the March offensive against the British, Marshal 
Foch had argued and fought for a “mass of maneuver.” By this 
he meant a strong body of troops held together in some central 
position ready to strike the Germans at their weakest point after 
they had begun some savage attack and, intent on pushing it, 
were leaving one flank or another weak. 

When they attacked in May and drove down to the Marne, 
they left such a weak flank. It was the left or western flank, 
at Chateau-Thierry, twenty-five miles south of Soissons. Five 
miles to the west of Soissons was Fontenoy, the point on the 
German trench line from which this left had started the successful 
attack which took it to the Marne at Chateau-Thierry. Facing 
west along the line from Fontenoy to Chateau-Thierry, twenty- 
five miles south, there were only eleven German divisions, about 
120,000 men. Ludendorff believed the Allies lacked the men to 
take advantage of this. 

From the first days in June, when the German arrival on the 


Q.American reinforcement 
brought to the Allies a fl2od 
of vigorous young ivccps as 
determined in attack as 
they were eager to fight. 


Marne presented this opportunity 

to attack the weak flank, Marshal 

Foch had wanted to strike. By the 
fifteenth of July, he had 170,000 American 
troops in position to be used as a “mass of 
maneuver.” 

Marshal Haig, in command of the Brit- 
ish, and Marshal Petain, in command of the French Army, feared 
a heavy German attack. Each wanted all the troops he had and 
as many Americans as he could get to face the third great German 
blow. Each was convinced that blow would be against his army. 

General Pershing promptly saw the opportunity and believed 
he had the American troops to smash the German weak flank. 
On June twenty-third, and again on July tenth, he strongly 
urged Marshal Foch to permit an American attack. 

However, it was not until Gouraud’s Fourth Army had stopped 
the German attack in the Champaigne on the fifteenth of July 
that Marshal Foch obtained the French and British troops he 
wished to add to the Americans to make his “mass of maneuver” 
with which to strike the blow. 

Therefore, the order was given for the attack to begin on July 
eighteenth, from Fontenoy on the Aisne River just west of Sois- 
sons, in the north, to Chateau-Thierry on the Marne, in the south. 
Between Chateau-Thierry and Reims an attack was also to be 
made. 

The fiery General Mangin, who (Continued on page "| 
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The Story So Far: 


N THE frontier settlement of Nashville, Andrew 
I Jackson was accounted the foremost young man 

of the time. Public life had made its demands on him since 
his arrival in the Cumberland valley and he had filled various 
political positions in his own district and at Philadelphia, the 
seat of Federal Government. He had been elected to the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee and had even defeated General 
Sevier for the office of major-general of the militia. 

But these excursions into public life, Jackson sometimes im- 
patiently thought, were merely distractions in the happiness of 
his life with Rachel, his beloved wife, whom he had met and fallen 
in love with while she was still the wife of Lewis Robards. 
And when at last Robards abandoned his wife, Jackson, informed 
by friends that Robards had procured a divorce, immediately 
married Rachel only to learn that Robards’ divorce had not been 
obtained until after their marriage. Heart-broken, the Jacksons 
separated until the divorce was made legal, and later remarried. 

Jackson had many friends among the frontiersmen. Chief 
among them were John Overton and Fowler, really Lord Mel- 
derode, an Englishman who was seeking forgetfulness of his 
wife’s dereliction. In Philadelphia, Jackson had encountered 
Lady Melderode, but he had kept from Fowler the knowledge 
of his wife’s presence in America. Later, in the company of 
Colonel Burr, whom Jackson had met in the East, her ladyship 
floated down the Ohio and later followed him to the Cumberland 
settlements. Jackson succeeded in forcing her to leave Nashville, 
but not before she had caught a glimpse of her husband. 

Burr, hospitably entertained at the Jacksons’ home, won 
Jackson’s friendship, but Rachel unaccountably distrusted him 
and rejoiced when her husband’s attention was attracted by a 
_ toy—a splendid race-horse with which he hoped to retrieve 
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G.‘‘Mark Antony's come to bury Casar!’’ some- 
one shouted. ‘‘No; you young jackanapes!” 
cried Jackson. ‘‘I've come to beg you not to 
stab an honest American citizen in the back.” 






some of the money he had recently lost. The horse did indeed 
bring Jackson money, but indirectly was responsible for a duel 
which he fought with Charles Dickinson, a lawyer who had 
spoken slightingly of Rachel. Unwilling to make this the reason 
for the fight, Jackson forced Dickinson to challenge him on a 
pretext—the winning of a race by default. 

This duel resulted in Dickinson’s death after he had seriously 
wounded Jackson. In spite of his injury, Jackson insisted on 
riding his horse back home in order not to frighten Rachel. 


OES ee 


ACHEL’S gentle persuasions and not the doctor's 
orders kept Jackson in bed. The wound which the 
fretful patient declared to be the merest scratch was 
more serious than he realized or would admit. Time 

was required for the healing of the gouge in his breast and for 
the knitting of the broken ribs. 

“There’s a thousand things I ought to be doing and could do 
well enough,” he grumbled. “But I reckon I’ll have to obey 
orders.” ; . 

He clasped her hand and smiled in a way that belied his 
gruff tone. His deep gratification that he had destroyed her 
calumniator was intensified in the peaceful hours she spent at 
his bedside, talking to him of farm affairs and giving him the 
news of the valley folk. She read to him cut of the Shakespeare 
Fowler had given them, and he would stop her to fix in his mind 
for future use phrases he particularly fancied. “Julius Caesar 
and “Macbeth” were his favorites. 

‘Men don’t change much,” he observed repeatedly. “I reckon 
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scoundrels and 
cowards have been 
the same breed from 
the beginning of time. 
It’s strange how the same 
sort of sculduggery keeps 
going right on!” 

A new tenderness was in 
his heart; he had never be- 
fore felt so deeply his de- 
pendence upon her. That 
foul slanderer would never 
again assail her! He was 
satisfied that he had man- 
aged the thing so well that 
she would never suspect 
that it was not that un- 
Important controversy 
over the horse-race but 
Dickinson’s scurrilous 
attack upon her char- 
acter that was respon- 
sible for the duel. 
Noremorse troubled 


him. He wasnotaman 


who saw ghosts. There 
was one less scoundrel 
m the world—that 
was his view of it. 
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Even with all 
Rachel’s efforts 
to keep him 
quiet, and her 
pleading with 
the friends she 
permitted to see 
him not to 
arouse him by 
any report of 
the comment in 
the town, he man- 
aged to extract from 
John Overton the temper 
of the talk in Nashville. 
“Of course, Dickinson’s friends 
are bitter,” Overton admitted, ‘“‘but 

we're looking out for your interests. 
They can’t get far with the whimper that 
the duel wasn’t according to the strict letter 
of the code. That man hadn’t the slightest 
doubt of his ability to kill you before you 
could raise your pistol. Drunk or sober, 
that was his boast. He had promised his 
friends a big celebration when it was over. 
They’re pretending you had no right to a 
second trial after your pistol missed fire; 
but they made no protest on the field and 
they’re not going to get very far with it 
now.” 

“T’ll call any man out who says I took ad- 
vantage! .Tell’em (Continued on page 124) 
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C‘‘Hidden between the bricks of the fire- 
place I found Monsieur V aucherel’s book.” 
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HERE was a knock at the door. It roused Jim Barnett 
of the Barnett Agency from his doze in the comfort- 
able armchair where he sat awaiting clients. 

“Come in!” he cried, and, as the door opened to admit 
the visitor, “Why, Inspector Béchoux, how nice of you to look 
me up! How are you?” 

In both manner and appearance Inspector Béchoux was a 
striking contrast to the usual type of detective. He aimed at 
sartorial elegance, exaggerated the crease in his trousers, had a 
pretty taste in ties and was very particular about the starching 
of his collars. Though quite a young man, he bore himself with 
great self-assurance. His eyes sparkled, alert and intelligent. 

“T happened to be passing,” he announced, “and knowing your 
clocklike habits, I thought: ‘This being old Barnett’s con- 


sultation hour, he’s sure to be there. Why not drop in——’” 
“And ask his advice,” finished Jim Barnett. 
“Perhaps,” admitted the inspector. 
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- Y WAY of intro. 
ductiton—Jim 
Barnett of the Barnet 
Agency is a bit of a 
mystery to Inspector 
Béchoux. The Agency's 
froud slogan is “Infor 
mation Free.” And yet, 
how is it that Barnett 
seems tolerably well of? 
And why are his clients 
inclined to base ingrati- 
tude? And what is there 
about the man and his 
methods that arouses un- 
easy memories of that 
arch-enemy of the law— 
Arséne Lupin? These 
and other questions 
trouble Inspector 
Béchoux not a litile. 


ANI te 


Seeing his hesitation, Barnett spoke again: “What’s up, old 

son? Finding it a bit difficult to consult the oracle today?” 

“Fact is, I’m a bit stumped. We’ve worked together on 

three cases now, Barnett, and each time I couldn’t help 

feeling that your clients—Baroness Assermann, for instance— 
ended by regarding you in a pretty unfriendly light.” 

“As if I’'d taken advantage of my opportunity to blackmail 
them?” Barnett interrupted. “Inspector Béchoux, you’re for- 
getting the slogan of this firm: ‘Information Free.’ I give you 
my word of honor that I never ask my clients for a penny and 
I never accept a penny from them.” 

Béchoux breathed more freely. “Thanks,” he said. “My 
professional conscience allows me to avail myself of your co- 
operation only on certain conditions. You understand, don’t 
you? But if you don’t mind my asking, I wish you’d tell me 
just what financial backing you have in the Barnett Agency.” 

“T have a sleeping partner—a philanthropist.” 

“Ts he well known?” 

“Oh, very. Even you may know the name of—Arséne Lupin!” 

Béchoux jumped. “That’s no name to jest about, Barnett.” 

Inspector Béchoux’s existence was dominated by two emotions 
—his admiration for Barnett’s detective ability and his fierce 
hatred of Arséne Lupin. Béchoux was one of Caminard’s 
favorite disciples and fully shared that great man’s bitterness, 
especially as he had himself suffered humiliating defeats at the 
enemy’s hands. He still smarted with resentment at the memory 
of these and never forgot that Arséne Lupin had added insult to 
injury by robbing him more than once of the lady of his choice. 

“We won’t discuss the fellow,” he said gruffly, “unless there’s 
a chance of my laying hands on him.” 

“Or I.” Barnett blandly extended his own hands—at the 
level of his nose! “But whereabouts is your new job?” 

“Near Marly. It’s the murder of old Vaucherel.” 

“He was done in with a knife, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. Stabbed between the shoulder-blades.” 

“Any finger-marks on the knife?” 

“None. We found a piece of paper in ashes—it was probably 
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wrapped round the handle by the murderer.” 

“Any clues?” 

“Vaucherel’s room was a bit disordered. The 
drawer of a table had been broken into, but we 
don’t know why that was done or what’s 
‘missing.”” 

“Where have they got to on the inquest?” 

“They’re confronting a retired official called 
Leboc with the Gaudu cousins—three ne’er-do- 
well blackguards of poachers. Without any 
evidence, each side is accusing the other of the 
murder. Want me to run you over there?” 

Barnett rose, albeit reluctantly. 

“Just one thing, Barnett—Formerie, who’s 
conducting the inquiry, hopes to attract atten- 
tion and get a Paris appointment. He’s a 
touchy sort of chap and he won’t stand for 
your usual bright bedside manner with the 
Law, so cut out the flippancy.” 

“I promise to treat him most respectfully!” 


ALF-wAy between the village of Fontines 
H and Marly Forest, in a copse separated 
from the forest by a strip of ground, stands a 
one-story house with a small kitchen-garden, 
surrounded by a low wall. Eight days before 
Béchoux’s conversation with Jim Barnett the 
cottage was still inhabited by a retired book- 
seller, old Vaucherel. He was reputed a rich 
man, although frugal in his habits. He had no 
visitors except his friend Leboc, who lived at 
Fontines. 

The reconstruction of the crime and the ex- 
amination of Leboc were over and the inspec- 
tion of the garden had begun when Jim Barnett 
and Inspector Béchoux alighted from their car. 
Béchoux made himself known to the gendarmes 
guarding the cottage gate and, followed by 
Barnett, he joined the examining magistrate 
and the deputy just as the latter had halted 
before an angle of the wall. 

The three Gaudu cousins began giving their 
evidence. All three were farm-hands. The 
eldest Gaudu was speaking: 

“Ves, your worship, that’s where we jumped 
over when we ran to the rescue.” 

“You were coming from Fontines?” 

“Ves, your worship, from Fontines. We 
were on our way back to work, about two 
o’clock it must have been. It was like this— 
we were chatting with Mére Denise at the edge 
of the copse when we heard screams. ‘Some- 
body’s crying for help,’ I says. ‘It’s from the 
cottage.’ So we ran like mad. We climbed 
over this here wall and we were across the 
garden in no time as you might say.” 

“Where exactly were you when the front 
door flew open?” 

“Right here,” said the eldest Gaudu, leading 
the way to a flower-bed. 

“That means about twenty yards from the 
porch,” said the juge. “And you saw——” 

“Monsieur Leboc himself. He was rushing 
out, as if the devil was after him, and when he 
saw us he bolted straight back again.” 

“You’re quite sure it was he?” 

“As God’s my witness!’ 

The other two men took a similar oath. 

The juge gave an order. The door of the 
hall opened and a man came out. 

The three Gaudus spoke simultaneously: 
“Monsieur Leboc!” 

The deputy whispered: “It’s obvious there 
can’t be any mistake at such close range and 
the Gaudu cousins can’t have gone wrong on 
his identity.” 

“Quite so,” said the juge. ‘But are they 
speaking the truth? Was it Monsieur Leboc 
they saw? Now we'll go on.” 

The party went into the house and entered 
a big room, with walls literally lined with 

ks. There were just a few sticks of furni- 
ture; a large table—the one whose drawer had 
been broken into; and an unframed full-length 
portrait of old Vaucherel—a life-size daub by 
some unskilled artist who had yet managed to 
Invest his subject with a certain reality. 

A dummy lay stretched on the floor to rep- 
Tesent the victim of the tragedy. 

The juge resumed his examination. ‘When 
_ came on the scene, Gaudu, you did ‘not see 

Onsieur Leboc again?” 
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“No, your worship. We heard groans from 
this room and rushed in at once.” 

“That means that Monsieur Vaucherel was 
still alive?” 

“Hardly that. He was lying face down 
with a knife stuck in the middle of his back. 
We knelt down by him. The poor gentleman 
was trying to speak. We could only make 
out the name of Leboc—he said it over several 
times: ‘Monsieur Leboc . . . Monsieur Leboc 
. . . like that. Then a kind of shudder passed 
over him and he was gone. After that we 
searched everywhere, but Monsieur Leboc had 
vanished. He must have jumped out of the 
kitchen window, which was open, and made 
off down the little gravel path. It goes straight 
to his house and the trees hide it all the way. 
Then we all went together to the gendarmes, 
and we told them all about it.” 

The juge asked a few more questions, made 
the three cousins formulate more definitely 
their accusation of Monsieur Leboc, and then 
turned his attention to the latter. 

Monsieur Leboc had listened without at- 
tempting to interrupt. His perfect calm was 
unruffled by any display of indignation. He 
gave the impression of finding the Gaudus’ 
story so absurd that he did not doubt that 
the juge would take a similar view of it. Why 
bother to refute such a tale? 

“Have you anything to add, Monsieur 
Leboc?” 

“Nothing further.” 

“Then you still maintain——” 

“T maintain what you, Monsieur le Juge, as 
well as I, know to be the truth. All the villagers 
you have examined have testified that I never 
go out during the daytime. At midday I have 
my luncheon sent in from the inn. From one 
to four I sit at my window reading and smoking 
my pipe. 

“The day in question was fine. My window 
was open, and five people—no less than five— 
saw me from the garden gate.” 

“T have summoned them to appear later on.’ 

“T’m glad to hear it. They will repeat their 
evidence. Since I am not ubiquitous and can- 
not be here and in my own house at the same 
moment, you must admit that I could not 
have been seen leaving the cottage and there- 
fore that these three Gaudus are unmitigated 
scoundrels.” 

“And you turn the murder charge against 
them, don’t you?” 

“Oh! Merely a matter of surmise——” 

“On the other hand, an old woman, Mére 
Denise, states that she was talking with them 
when they first heard the screams.” 

“She was talking with ‘wo of them. Where 
was the third?” 

“A little way behind.” 

“Did she see him?” 

“She thinks so. She isn’t positive.” 

“In that case, what proof have you that the 
third Gaudu wasn’t right here, committing the 
crime? What proof have you that the other 
two, posted near, didn’t climb the wall, not to 
rush to the. victim’s help but to smother his 
cries and finish him off?” 

“Tf that were so, why should they accuse you 
personally?” 

“The Gaudus are incorrigible poachers. It 
was thanks to me that they were twice caught 
in the act and sentenced. Now, as they’ve got 
to accuse someone to shift suspicion from them- 
selves, they’re getting their own back.” 

“Merely surmise, as you said yourself. Why 
should they want to kill Vaucherel?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You have no idea what it was that may 
have been stolen from the drawer in the table?” 

“None, Monsieur le Juge. My friend 
Vaucherel was not rich, whatever people said. 
I happen to know that he kept no money in 
the house.” 

“Nor anything valuable?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“What about his books?” 

“They aren’t worth anything, as you can see 
for yourself. He always wanted to collect 
scarce editions but could never afford it.” 

“Did he ever mention the Gaudus to you?” 
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“Never. Much as I long to avenge my poor 
friend’s death, I have no wish to speak any- 
thing but the strict truth.” 

The examination went on. The juge ques- 
tioned the cousins closely, but at the finish the 
confrontation showed no results. The magis- 
trates adjourned to Fontines. 

Monsieur Leboc’s dwelling, at the end of the 
village, was no bigger than the cottage. The 
garden was enclosed by a very high neatly 
clipped hedge. The white-painted brick house 
showed beyond a tiny circular lawn. As at the 
cottage, the distance from gate to porch was 
between fifteen and twenty yards. 

The juge asked Monsieur Leboc to take up 
his position ‘as on the fatal afternoon. Mon- 
sieur Leboc thereupon seated himself at the 
w:ndow, a book on his knees and his pipe in his 
mouth. 

Here again no mistake was possible. Any- 
one passing the gate and glancing towards the 
house could not fail to see Monsieur Leboc dis- 
tinctly. The five witnesses who had been 
summoned—laborers or shopkeepers of Fon- 
tines—repeated their evidence in such a way 
that it was quite impossible to doubt Monsieur 
Leboc’s whereabouts between midday and four 
o’clock on the day of the crime. 

The magistrates did not attempt to hide 
their bewilderment from the inspector, and 
Formerie, to whom Béchoux had introduced 
Barnett as a detective of exceptional ability, 
could not help saying: 

“A complicated case, Monsieur. 
you make of it?” 

Jim Barnett had followed the whole investi- 
gation in silence. Now he answered pleasantly: 

*‘A most complicated case, Monsieur le Juge.” 

““Ah, you think so too. All things considered, 
the allegations of the two parties balance each 
other.” 

“That’s so. One side or the other is acting 
an abject farce. But which side?” 

“After all,’ Monsieur Formerie concluded 
with some satisfaction, ‘“‘you’re no nearer seeing 
daylight than we are.” 

“Oh, yes, I am!” Jim Barnett declared. 

Monsieur Formerie bit his lip. “That being 
so,” he observed icily, “perhaps you will be so 
good as to tell us what more you have been able 
to discover.” 

“T will certainly do so at the proper moment. 
Today, Monsieur le Juge, all I can do is to beg 
you to call a new witness.” 

““4 new witness? But—what’s his name?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“‘What’s that? You don’t know?” 

Monsieur Formerie was wondering whether 
this super-detective was ragging him. Béchoux 
showed signs of anxiety. 

At last Jim Barnett, pointing to Monsieur 
Leboc, whispered: 

“In the inner compartment of Monsieur 
Leboc’s pocketbook there is a visiting-card 
pierced with four small holes in lozenge forma- 
tion. That card will give us the name and 
address of our new witness.” 


What do 


His ridiculous revelation was hardly cal- 
if how tre to restore Formerie’s equilibrium, 
but Inspector Béchoux did not hesitate to act. 
Without giving any reason, he ordered Mon- 
sieur Leboc to hand over his pocketbook. He 
opened it and took out a visiting-card pierced 
with four holes arranged in a lozenge and 
bearing the name: Miss Elizabeth Lovendale, 
and the address—Grand Hétel Vendéme, Paris. 

The two magistrates looked at each other 
in amazement. Béchoux fairly beamed, while 
Monsieur Leboc, unembarrassed, exclaimed: 

“Good gracious! What a search I had for 
that card! And so did poor Vaucherel!” 

“Why should he have been looking for it 

“Really, you can’t expect me to know that. 
I expect he wanted the address.” 

“Then what are the four holes doing 

“Qh, I made those to mark the four points I 
scored in a game of écarté. We often played 
écarté together, and I must have picked this 
visiting-card up without thinking and put it in 
my pocketbook.” 

Leboc gave this plausible explanation in a 
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perfectly natural manner and it seemed to 
satisfy Formerie. What remained unex- 
plained was how Barnett could have guessed 
that such a card was hidden in the pocketbook 
of a man he had never seen before in his life. 

And Barnett himself furnished no elucida- 
tion. He merely smiled and insisted that they 
should call Elizabeth Lovendale as a witness. 
This they agreed to do. 


Ms LOVENDALE was out of town and did 

not put in an appearance for a week. 
The inquiry was at a standstill for that time, 
although Formerie zealously pursued his in- 
vestigations. 

Monsieur Leboc and Jim Barnett had been 

_ waiting half an hour at the cottage when a car 
drew up and Miss Lovendale got out. Monsieur 
Formerie came up briskly. 

“How do you do, Mr. Barnett,” he said, 
“any more bright ideas?” 

“Perhaps, Monsieur le Juge.”’ 

“Well, wait till you’ve heard mine. But first 
we must get through with your witness. 
A sheer waste of time. Still, it can’t be 
helped.” 

Elizabeth Lovendale was a dowdily dressed 
middle-aged Englishwoman. She spoke French 
fluently but so volubly that she was hard to 
understand. At once, before any question 
could be put to her, she launched forth: 

“That poor Monsieur Vaucherel! Murdered! 
Such a nice man, if he was a bit queer. And 
you want to know whether I knew him? Oh, 
not well. I only came here once—on business. 
I wanted to buy something from him. We 
disagreed about the price. I was going to have 
another appointment with him after seeing my 
brothers. My brothers are well known in 
London—Lovendale and Lovendale, Limited, 
the big provision merchants.” 

“What was it you wanted to buy, Mademoi- 
selle?” asked Monsieur Formerie. 

“A little scrap of paper—nothing but a scrap 
of paper—sentimental value only, as people 
say. But it was worth a lot to me and I made 
the mistake of telling him so. It all goes back 
to my great-grandmother, Dorothy Lovendale. 
She was a beauty and much admired by King 
George the Fourth. She kept eighteen love- 
letters that he wrote her and hid them one in 
each volume of an eigh‘een-volume calf-bound 
edition of Richardson’s works. 

‘When she died, the family found every 
volume except the fourteenth, which was 
missing, together with the letter inside it—the 
fourteenth letter and the most interesting, for 
it was known to prove that the lovely Dorothy 
had stepped aside from virtue’s path”—Miss 
Lovendale lowered her eyes discreetly —“just 
nine months before the birth of her eldest son. 

“You can understand what it would mean to 
us to get that letter back! Why, it would 
prove our royal descent! 

“After searching and advertising for nearly 
thirty years, I learned one day that among a 
number of books sold at auction was the 
fourteenth volume of the set of Richardson. I 
flew to the purchaser, a second-hand book- 
seller who referred me to Monsieur Vaucherel 
who had just bought the book. 

“Monsieur Vaucherel produced the precious 
volume, and, like a fool, I told him that the 
letter I was after must be in the back of the 
binding. He examined it closely and changed 
color. Then I realized my stupidity. If I had 
kept quiet about the letter he would have sold 
me the book for fifty francs. 

“T offered him a thousand. Monsieur 
Vaucherel, shaking with excitement, asked ten 
thousand. I agreed. We both lost our heads. 
It was like a nightmare auction. Twenty 
thousand—thirty—finally he demanded fifty 
thousand francs, yelling like a madman, with 
his eyes blazing. 

“ ‘Fifty thousand,’ he cried, ‘not a sou less— 
that will buy me all the books I want, the very 
best—fifty thousand francs!’ He wanted a 


deposit then and there, a check. I said I would 
come back. He let me go and I saw him lock 
the book into the drawer of this table.” 

The juge was obviously quite overwhelmed 
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with an excess of jubilation. At last he 
managed to get out: 

“In short, Mademoiselle, you ask to have 
back the fourteenth volume of Richardson’s 
works?” 

scat do.”’ 

“Then here it is!” he cried and with a 
theatrical gesture he produced a small calf- 
bound book from his pocket. 

“Not really!” cried Miss Lovendale. 

“Here it is,” he repeated. “But King 
George’s love-letter isn’t there. I should have 
noticed it. But I’ll wager I can find it, since I 
was able to discover the missing volume. The 
man who stole the one indubitably stole the 
other. 

“Now we know the motive for the murder. 
Someone overheard the conversation between 
Vaucherel and Miss Lovendale and saw where 
Vaucherel had put the book. A few days later 
this person murdered Vaucherel to rob him of 
the book, so that later on he could dispose of 
the fourteenth letter. Who was it? Why, the 
Gaudus, whose guilt I never doubted. 

“T searched their house yesterday and 
noticed a large crack between the bricks of the 
fireplace. Hidden in a hole behind this crack I 
found a book, which obviously belonged to 
Monsieur Vaucherel’s library. 

“Miss Lovendale’s story, coming as it does, 
proves the accuracy of my deductions. The 
Gaudu cousins will be placed under arrest, the 
scum, as the murderers of poor old Vaucherel 
and the criminal accusers of Monsieur Leboc.” 

Monsieur Formerie solemnly shook hands 
with Monsieur Leboc. Then he gallantly 
escorted Elizabeth Lovendale to her car and 
returned, rubbing his hands together. 

After this, everybody made for the Gaudus’ 
house, whither the three cousins were being 
brought under escort. It was a brilliant day. 
Monsieur Formerie, walking between Barnett 
and Béchoux, with Leboc bringing up the rear, 
was full of satisfaction. The coveted Paris ap- 
pointment loomed ever nearer. 

“Well, well, Barnett,” he remarked, “very 
neatly done, eh? Not quite what you expected, 
though. After all, you were inclined to be 
hostile to Monsieur Leboc, weren’t you?” 

“T admit, Monsieur le Juge,”’ Barnett con- 
fessed, “that I allowed my line of reasoning to 
be influenced by that confounded visiting-card. 
Would you believe it? That card was lying on 
the cottage floor during the confrontation and I 
actually saw Leboc drawing stealthily nearer 
and nearer till he got his right foot on it. 
When we left the place, he had it stuck to the 
sole of his boot. Afterwards he detached it 
and slipped it into his pocketbook. 

“Well, the imprint of his right sole on the 
damp ground showed me that the said sole had 
four spikes arranged in a lozenge. That meant 
that our friend Leboc, knowing that he had 
forgotten the card lying on the floor and 
anxious to keep Elizabeth Lovendale’s name 
and address out of things, thought out this neat 
little dodge. And really it’s thanks to the 
visiting-card that——’” 

Monsieur Formerie burst out laughing. 
‘““My dear Barnett, don’t be childish! Let’s stick 
to thé facts as we find them and refrain from 
distorting them to fit impossible theories.” 

The party was by now near Monsieur 
Leboc’s house which was on their way to the 
Gaudus’. Monsieur Formerie took Barnett’s 
arm and went on affably with his lecture. 

“Where you went wrong, Barnett, was in 
refusing to admit the incontrovertible truth 
that after all one man cannot be in two places 
at the same moment. Everything turns on 
that. Here we have Monsieur Leboc just be- 
hind us. There is the gate of his house, three 
yards away. I say it’s impossible to conceive 
a miracle by which Monsieur Leboc could be 
at once behind us and at his window.” 

Suddenly Formerie stood still in his tracks, 
choking, helpless and amazed, and pointed to- 
wards the house. ‘There! Look!” P 

Through the bars of the gate, twenty yards 
away beyond the lawn, they could see Mon- 
sieur Leboc smoking his pipe, framed in the 
window—Monsieur Leboc who nevertheless 


was standing there, with the group in the road, 

A nightmare vision—a hallucination. It was 
incredible. Who could be taking the part of 
the real Leboc? 

Béchoux had opened the gate and was run- 
ning to the house. Formerie followed him, 
shouting threats at the unbelievable double of 
Leboc. But the figure in the window never 
heeded or stirred. How should it heed or stir, 
since it was merely a picture, as they could see 
on drawing closer, a painted canvas fitting the 
window-frame exactly and presenting a toler- 
ably lifelike silhouette of Monsieur Leboc 
smoking his pipe! It was daubed in the same 
style as the portrait of Vaucherel. Obviously 
the same artist had painted both. 

Formerie wheeled round. The mask of 
smiling placidity had dropped from Monsieur 
Leboc’s face; the man had collapsed utterly, 
He began a maudlin confession. 

“T lost my head—I never meant to stab him 
—I only wanted to share with him, fifty-fifty. 
He refused—I didn’t know what I was doing. 
I never meant to stab him.” 

His whining trailed off and Jim Barnett’s 
voice was raised in mocking inquiry. 

“What have you to say to that? Nice lad, 
Leboc, all ready with a perfect alibi! How 
were the unobservant passers-by to doubt the 
reality of the Monsieur Leboc they saw only 
at a distance? Personally, I suspected some- 
thing like this when I saw the portrait of old 
Vaucherel. I wondered if the same artist could 
have painted Leboc. I didn’t have to look 
hard—Leboc was too sure he’d fooled us all. 
The canvas was hidden in the shed. I only 
had to nail it in place at the window, after 
Leboc had gone to answer your summons, 
That’s how a man simultaneously can murder 
abroad and smoke his pipe at home!” 

Barnett’s voice flayed the hapless Formerie. 

“Just look at Leboc’s stainless record! 
What a ready answer he had about the visiting- 
card—the four holes marking his score at 
écarté. And the book he hid the other day in 
the Gaudus’ fireplace. I was on his track! 
Leboc, you scoundrel, I’ve had some real 
amusement out of you.” 

Formerie was pale but restrained. After a 
prolonged scrutiny of Leboc, he murmured: 

“Y’m not surprised. Shifty eyes—a slippery 
way with him. What a rogue!” His wrath 
overflowed. ‘You blackguard, I’ll see you get 
yours! Now then, where’s that letter?” 

Leboc, stricken helpless, stammered: “In 
the bowl of the pipe that’s hanging on the wall 
in the room on your left.” 

They rushed into the room. Béchoux fell 
upon the pipe, but the bowl was empty. Leboc 
seemed utterly overcome and Formerie’s temper 
broke out again. 

“You liar—you confounded impostor! But 
you’re going to tell me where that letter is—at 
once!” 

At that moment the inspector met Barnett’s 
gaze. Barnett was smiling. Béchoux began 
to understand how Jim Barnett, while protest- 
ing truthfully that he never asked his clients for 
a penny, could yet afford to live in comfort as 
a private detective. 

He drew close to him and muttered: ‘You 
think you’re pretty clever, don’t you? The 
Arséne Lupin touch!” 

“What?” Barnett was all innocence. 

“The way you spirited that letter away!” 

“So you guessed my weakness? I always 
had a passion for the autographs of royalty!” 


T.., months later, Elizabeth Lovendale, 
then in London, was called upon by a highly 
distinguished gentleman who assured her that 
he could lay hands on King George’s love- 
letter to Great-grandmother Dorothy. His 
price was a mere hundred thousand francs. 

There were lengthy negotiations. Elizabeth 
took counsel with her brothers, the renowned 
provision merchants. They haggled, refused 
to pay, and finally gave in. 

The highly distinguished gentleman pocketed 
his hundred thousand francs and appropriat 
into the bargain an entire vanload of choice 
groceries, which disappeared into the void! 
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thought. Yet no matter how a man may strive 
to direct his destiny, the full control of it is 
never in his hands. Fate intervenes, irrepres- 
sible. 

On the next day but one, at two o’clock of a 
chill and drizzly November afternoon, William 
Stene, once bank president but now a suicide, 
was buried. To his funeral went Pam’s father. 
He was an honorary pall-bearer; he stood with 
his head uncovered under the dripping skies 
while the last rites were being carried through. 


HEN he reached home he was both de- 
pressed and a bit feverish. Yet as 
always, he roused himself to Pam’s character- 
istic attack. 

“Larry Amory?” he echoed. ‘Where did 
you meet him?” 

“At Sally Treat’s dance, night before last,” 
she informed him. “Have you any more like 
him in your office?” 

“Not exactly—he’s rather unique,” he said. 

“Rather terribly so, I should say,” com- 
mented Pam. ‘What does he do, anyway?” 

“The work of three men,” he replied. 

“T hope you pay him accordingly.” 

“T’ve had no complaint from him,’ ne as- 
sured her dryly. And shooting a swift glance 
up at her, added, “‘Why all this interest?” 

“Oh, I’d heard you speak of him, and meet- 
ing him that way and finding that he was 
real flesh and blood I ” ‘There she checked 
herself, struck by something in his eyes and 
manner. ‘You’re sick,”’ she accused. 

““No—only tired,” he assured her. 

“You’re feverish!” she cried. “I’m going to 
call Doctor Frost this minute. Oh, yes, I am. 
You’re the only father I have and I’m not 
going to take any chances with you. Besides, 
what would Mother say if she came back from 
Italy and found that I had not taken care of 
you?” 

She had her way and Doctor Frost approved 
it. ‘“You’re going to bed and stay there for a 
time,” he told Pam’s father. ‘No argument 
about it—that’s final.” 

To Pam, later, he elaborated on that. “No, 
there’s no need to cable your mother. Just 
keep him quiet. He'll begin to talk about 
business tomorrow, I suppose, but——”’ 

“T wonder,” Pam cut in, “if it might be a 
good idea to have someone come up from the 
office for a few minutes and chat with him.” 

The doctor beamed upon her. With much 
more approval than she deserved because— 
well, because the female of the species is more 
devious than the male. 

““Good idea,” he assured her. 

And so it was that not sometime within six 
months, but in something less than sixty 
hours, Pam and Larry met again. 
o'clock the following afternoon, to be precise, 
Pam had so arranged it over the telephone— 
he being the one she would call, naturally. 

Pam rather fancied she looked her best— 
she had certainly done her darnedest to—and 
was glad of it. 

Larry and her father talked man talk for 
twenty minutes, then Pam interposed. 

“Time!” she announced, rising, and smiled 
at Larry. “Twenty minutes is the limit just 
now, you know.” 

He rose instantly, said good-by to her 
father, then turned to Pam. 

“Oh, you’re not saying good-by to me just 
yet,” she announced coolly. “I’ve arranged 
for tea in the library.” 

“i’m ever so sorry,” he said, “but I truly 
haven’t a moment.” rY 

Pam glanced at her father. ‘Have all your 
young men such bad manners?” she asked. 

Larry himself answered her. “Oh, I’m 
sorry. I just didn’t want to bother you.” 

Pam let her eyes meet his, mocking him a 
little. ‘The butler makes the tea,” she re- 
minded him. ‘And I very often have tea 
myself at this hour. It’s no bother to me.” - 

Pam’s father grinned. ‘You may have a 
profound distaste for tea,” he informed Larry, 





At four . 
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“but I advise you to make up your mind to 
swallow it.” 

““Ask Dad—he knows,” commented Pam. 

They had tea in the library—a charming 
room, with its book-lined shelves, its tem- 
perately burning open fire and the tea-service 
catching and reflecting light. 

“T,”’ said Pam, when he rose to depart, “will 
tell Father you drank your tea like a man.” 

“T hope you mean that,” he replied. “I 
should hate to drink it like a woman—tea in 
the afternoon is rather a feminine specialty.” 

“T have always suspected,” confessed Pam 
serenely, “that when a man suggests afternoon 
tea—for two, that is—he is more apt to want 
to cultivate the lady than consume the tea, if 
that is what you mean.” 

“T suppose it is,” he admitted. 

“But you are acquitted of that,” she dared 
insert, casually. 

Inexcusable, that. Because he was trapped 
—and she knew it. 

“T must seem an awful oaf,” he remarked. 
“But—perhaps some day you'll take tea with 
me.” 

“And what is your secretary’s name?” 

“Miss Forsythe—why?” 

“Because,” explained Pam, “I can just hear 
you saying, ‘Oh, Miss Forsythe, please make 
a memo that I am to take Miss Pamela Thorpe 
to tea sometime, and if I happen to have a 
free afternoon, remind me.’ ” 

Outrageous, of course. But Pam was fash- 
ioned to get away with it. 

“You can name your own time,” he assured 
her. 

“How rash—but how flattering!” she mur- 
mured. “Let’s see, this is Friday . . . How 
about next Wednesday?” And, as he nodded 
assent, “The Giltomore, then—at four-thirty.” 

“Yes—but at what time will you be there?” 

“T shall try very hard,” she retorted, “not 
to keep you waiting any longer than any girl 
feels it her privilege—and good judgment as 
well—to keep a man waiting.” 

As it happened she was almost on time. 
She had found it amazingly difficult not to be 
there ahead of time. But there was no hint 
of that in voice or manner as she greeted him. 

“T remembered,” she told him, “that you 
were a busy man—and that I really ought to 
make the supreme sacrifice and be on time.” 

Yet even as she spoke a little panicky 
thought ran through her. “Oh, darn it—I am 
going to fall for him. Hard!” 

They moved into the grill-room, were solici- 
tously, desirably placed. 

“T had my secretary phone for a table,” he 
explained, as Pam approved. 

“And jog your memory,” gibed Pam. 

This he chose to ignore. Wisely, because it 
was true. 

They had their tea and they danced. And 
he was everything she could ask, gave every 
indication of interest save the one she wanted 
most. And that was that sudden quickening 
that every girl watches for, that subtle change 
in manner, the underplay of something sweet 
and heady and significant that bubbles under 
the surface before it comes to the top. 

Oh, he was attentive and whimsical and 
charming. But—well, that’s all there was, 
there wasn’t any more. 

It was six when they parted. He would have 
taxied her home but she refused to have him. 
She tried to smile up at him, make her eyes 
meet his. But couldn’t quite manage it. 

“Y’ve had a wonderful time—thank you,” 
she said—and slipped into a waiting taxi. 

There—there she bit a quivering lip. She 
felt perfectly sunk! Even though, being Pam 
still, she tried to make fun of herself. 

“Tt’s not the first time I was afraid to trust a 
man in a taxi,” she assured herself. ““But it is 
the first time that I wouldn’t trust me.” 

The taxi stopped, she was home. Once inside 
the house she slipped out of her furs, removed 
her hat, swiftly powdered her nose and then, 
with her head gallant and never a suggestion 


of a maid forlorn, moved on toward the library, 

She knew she would find her father there, 

now out of bed but still kept indoors. 

- “Well, how went it?” he asked, as she kissed 
im. 

“Oh, I attacked with infantry, cavalry and 
artillery—by land, by sea and by air,” she 
retorted airily. “And was repulsed, I grieve to 
say, with heavy losses—and not a single pris- 
oner.” 

Curious how easy it was to talk that way, 
deceive anybody. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” he answered. ‘You 
may want his scalp, but I want the use of his 
brains—unaddled, if you don’t mind.” 

Pam hesitated a second. Then: “But think 
how nice it would be to have them in the 
family,” she gibed. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” he replied slowly. 

That surprised her. ‘“Why not?” she de- 
manded. “You approve of him so highly in 
other ways—and he isn’t wholly lacking in 
social graces.” 

“T think very highly of him in many ways,” 
he answered. ‘“And—I do not doubt that his 
manners are good. But—you have no inten- 
tion of annexing him permanently, I take it?” 

“Absolutely none,” said Pam, with great 
finality. 

When she left, his expression changed. She 
hadn’t fooled him quite so completely as she 
thought; he knew her too well for that. 

Never had he been able to deny Pam any- 
thing. Was she very much in love with 
Larry? he wondered. He felt a sudden protest 
well up in him. 

“Paternal jealousy, probably,” he suggested, 
with wry whimsicality. 

It would be hard to surrender her to any 
man, permit so much of color and life to go out 
of his days. He knew that his judgment might 
be warped by his own feelings and yet-—— 

“Supposing he is another Billy Stone,” he 
reminded himself. 


He HAD known Billy Stone for years. A 
charming chap, a veritable darling of the 
gods when he had come to New York fresh from 
Princeton. From the first it had been apparent 
that Billy Stone was created for success. He 
moved swiftly and easily along a path that fate 
seemed determined to strip of all obstacles. 
His career had been absolutely unique; 
through almost forty years he had never known 
a single reverse. 

So he had come to sixty. The president of 
a great bank, honored, with a notable record 
behind him and seemingly impregnable to the 
assaults of misfortune. 

Then, suddenly, one of the minor employees 
of the bank he headed—a youngster he had 
picked himself—had proved a defaulter. The 
amount was comparatively small, under fifty 
thousand. But there had been ah investiga- 
tion, and Billy Stone, as president, had had to 
answer many questions. ; 

“He took it hard, regarded it as a blot on his 
record,” one of Billy Stone’s associates 
explained to Pam’s father on the day of the 
funeral. “If he had been through a similar 
experience when he was younger he would 
not have felt as he did. The investigations 
were purely routine; but he took the questions 
as reflections on his judgment, had an idea he 
might be forced to resign. I suppose that im 
his nervous state the thought of that was in the 
back of his mind and was responsible for what 
he did.” : 

And Pam’s father, who had known Billy 
Stone so very well, felt that was the truth. He 
had been created for success—but never for 
failure. It had made him wonder of how 
many other men it might be true. Not many, 
of course—and yet, there was Larry Amory. 

It had come to him suddenly that Larry 
was another Billy Stone, at least so far as the 
gifts of the capricious gods were concerne 
The same charm of manner, the same poten 
executive ability coupled with a remarkable 
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Never has the world taken it as a matter of 
course—a beautiful skin. 

Always—people have singled it out as 
something precious and rare, to be greatly 
prized, greatly admired. 

And yet—you, or any woman, have it 
within your possibilities! 

Cherishing care—that is the whole secret 
of a lovely complexion. 


Enough interest in your skin, enough per- 
sistence, to give it, day after day, the right 
care for its needs. Each day your skin is 
changing; old skin dies and new takes its 
place. 

Keep this new skin, as it forms, in good 
condition, by caring for it in the Woodbury 
way, with hot or warm water, ice, and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—the soap recommended 
by skin specialists for a sensitive skin. 


Thousands of beautiful women are testi- 
fying today to the wonderful helpfulness of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in overcoming com- 
mon skin defects and keeping the com- 
plexion clear and firm and smooth. 

The right way to use Woodbury’s for your 
skin is given in the booklet of famous skin 
treatments that comes to you free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

If youare fortunate enough to have a clear, 
unblemished skin—you should use the fa- 
mous Woodbury treatment for normal skins. 





You too can have 
“ 
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If you are troubled with blackheads, 
blemishes, excessive oiliness, or any similar 
skin defect—use the special treatment rec- 
ommended for that trouble. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Get a cake of this 
wonderful soap today! 


Now—the new Woodbury trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Facial Cream and 
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grasp of detail. A youngster whom he had 
picked to go far, on whom he had placed heavier 
and heavier burdens. Who had neither buckled 
nor faltered and who had the same genius for 
avoiding pitfalls, stepping surely, serenely 
from one success to another. 

“Would one failure crack him wide open— 
shake all his self-confidence?”’ he had mused, 
then. 

It had been an arresting thought. But ther2 
was no way of telling. Only time wouid tell 
and time’s hand was not to be forced. Yet the 
possibility had been in his mind when he had 
answered Pam’s flippant suggestion that Larry 
ought to be precisely the sort of husband he’d 
pick out for her. 


T ELEVEN Pam went out. To dance until 

dawn. Why not? Would any modern maid 

stay at home to moon about a man? Never! 

“T simply don’t exist for him,” she admitted 

miserably. ‘“He—he can’t see me or any 

other woman. He’s too darned wrapped up 
in his old career!” 

And that, so far.as Larry’s own idea of it 
was concerned, was the truth. He had no 
intention of marrying. At least not for years. 

“Why should any sane man want to be in 
love?” was the way he might have phrased his 
philosophy, if pushed to it. “It’s going to be- 
fuddle him, interfere with all his activities. 
He’s half feverish, half insane—more or less an 
outpatient of Bedlam as long as it lasts.” 

And that, so far as he was concerned, began 
and ended the possibility of his succumbing. 
Except, of course, that it didn’t. It never 
does. 

It was two days more before Larry himself 
realized just what and how much had hap- 
pened. Two days during which it became 
increasingly difficult for him to focus his mind 
on matters on which it was extremely desirable 
his mind be focused at its sharpest and clear- 
est. Instead: 

“Good Lord!” he all but groaned. “Any- 
body would think I was in love with her!” 

Miss Forsythe, his private secretary, had 
privately reached that opinion herself. At 
least: ‘‘He has all the symptoms,” she had 
already informed one of her coworkers. “And 
it’s a darned good thing—he was becoming a 
perfect machine.” 

But to Larry the bare possibility suggested 
catastrophe. He was like a man who surveys 
the scene of an earthquake. He set his teeth 
grimly, intent on restoration. He hadn’t the 
slightest idea how he had fallen in love but he 
knew perfectly well how to fall out. 

“Forget her—buckle down to work,” was 
his prescription. 

As if that hadn’t been precisely what he had 
been trying to do ever since his last meeting 
with her! As if all the force of his will-power 
would help him now! He had yet to discover 
that a man may strive through twenty-four 
hours to follow a definite and to be desired 
policy, and then in the space of five tempestu- 
ous, treacherous minutes, disrupt it altogether. 

That was what happened to him. And why 
he found himself waiting in the hotel lobby for 
Pam. Waiting, because this time she felt 
not only privileged but determined to keep 
him waiting. 

Never had she been more surprised than 
when she had heard his voice on the telephone. 
She had been silent for a breathless second. 

Then: “Tea with me again,” she had echoed. 
And managing her voice admirably, almost 
miraculously, she had added, ‘‘Gracious—have 
I got you into bad habits?” 

He had had the wit to refrain from telling 
her that he felt so himself; that he actually 
hoped that seeing her again might free him 
from the spell she had put on him. 

But his heart contracted, almost suffocat- 
ingly—there she was, coming towarc him. 
With her most becoming hat at its most ador- 
able angle, her face eager and flushed. She 
had been determined to be distant, cool, casual. 
But when her eyes met his 





They were two young people in love, as 
authentically as Romeo and Juliet ever were. 
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The waiter who served them knew it. So did 
those at the surrounding tables, especially the 
haughty young pseudo-debs who examined 
Larry with evident interest and then let their 
eyes rest, appraisingly, on Pam. 

“T’ve got him going—at last,” Pam assured 
herself, phrasing it characteristically but a 
little awed just the same and more than a 
little thrilled. 

They daaced, they talked and they said 
many things that were not spoken. And so 
their golden hour passed and eventually they 
found themselves in a taxi. With not even 
their shoulders touching, yet exquisitely con- 
scious of each other. 

Silence, for a minute. Then he took a deep 
breath—and Pam held hers. 

“Oh, my dear,” he murmured huskily, “I’ve 
just discovered that I want you rather terri- 

y. RT 

He checked himself there, as if he feared 
he had said too much. Pam glanced up at him. 
Her heart was in her eyes and she knew it. 
She didn’t care. 

“Oh, I discovered that an hour ago,” she 
told him shamelessly. And then, as he seemed 
still stunned, added softly, “Why—don’t you 
take me?” 

He took her. Impetuously, hungrily, with 
an ardor that all but crushed the breath out 
of her. 
Until “Oh!” gasped Pam, opening her be- 

glamored eyes. ‘‘Here—we are!” 

And there they were. Park Avenue again. 
She adjusted her hat while Larry paid the fare. 

“T can’t bear to have you go now,” confessed 
Pam. ‘Come in and——” She broke off 
there, bit her lip. ‘Oh, gosh—I forgot about 
Dad! Oh, Larry, ’m—I’m afraid he’s not 
going to approve of you!” 

“Of me?” echoed Larry, astonished. And 
then, realizing how that might sound, went on 
with: “I know that sounds as if I thought a lot 
of myself. But I only mean that I thought he 
did—rather approve on the whole.” : 

“Oh, he does—in many ways. Quite raves 
about you in fact. But the other night when 

we were just—just joking about you, he said 
you weren’t precisely the son-in-law he’d 
pick out i 

She stopped to put an impulsive, pleading 
hand on his arm. 

“Let’s hail the first taxi and go off some- 
where, anywhere and be together for a min- 
ute,” she suggested imploringly. “I don’t 
want to feel all mixed up so soon. I want— 
just you.” 

It was a long minute, for it was almost eleven 
when he said good night to her. 

“Tl see your father in the morning,” he 
said, very soberly. “I might as well find out 
what is in his mind, anyway. I—I just don’t 
get it.” 

“You'll call me in the morning—the minute 
you’re through with Dad?” asked Pam. 

“T will—perhaps it’s not as serious as you 
think.” 

They both, however, knew her father better 
than to believe that. 

It was almost noon before Larry called her. 

*And he hadn’t had a chance to see her father. 
At least not about her. 

“T couldn’t help it, truly,” he protested. 
“The office is in a turmoil. It’s something to 
do with the coal-mining property I dug up last 
spring on my fishing trip. It looked like a win- 
ner but it’s proved an awful flop instead. 
We’re in up to our neck because we’ve sold 
almost a million dollars’ worth of bonds to peo- 
ple who bought on our recommendation. Of 
course we are not legally responsible but——” 

Pam strangled a wail. ‘“Does—does Father 
blame you?” she asked. 

“He hasn’t said a thing either way. There’s 
to be a special meeting of the board at three. 
Of course it’s an awful black eye for the firm. 
The engineers who made the soundings esti- 
mated that ten million tons of hard coal could 
be mined, but they now say they made a mis- 
take.” 

“T don’t see how you are to blame if it’s the 
engineers.” 





“T took the credit—and I’ll have to take the 
bumps,” he reminded her. ‘“That’s all there is 
to it sofar. I must run.” 

“Can’t you call later?” interposed Pam 
quickly. “TI’ll want to know.” 

“What’s left of me after the directors get 
through with me will call sometime,” he prom- 
ised. 

At seven, Pam was still waiting. Her father 
was not home yet and Larry had not called. 
Then, suddenly, she heard Larry’s voice below. 

“Mr. Thorpe asked me to come here,”’ he was 
saying, “and wait for him.” 

“You had better step into the library, sir,” 
came the butler’s voice. 

Pam’s heart felt like a bird in her throat as, 
swiftly, she went to him. Straight to his arms. 

“Oh, dearest—was it very awful?” she asked. 

“Rather,” he confessed. “The board de- 
cided the only thing to do was to reimburse 
those who invested in the bonds and take the 
loss itself. A cool million gone into red ink.” 

“‘And—and they blame you for that?” 

“They’re only human, my dear. I offered 
my resignation, of course, but it was tabled 
for the time being. And—that’s that.” 

“Dearest,” she said, very earnestly, “it 
can’t make any real difference. Everybod 
makes mistakes. And—and we do love on 
other awfully, don’t we?” 

They still stood where she had greeted 
him, she with his arm half around her and her 
face upturned to him. With its provocative- 
ness wholly muted, yet never so dear. 

He kissed her before he answered. Was not 
sure he had the right—now—but could not 
help himself. 

“‘You’re a perfect peach,” he murmured un- 
steadily. “But it can’t help but make a differ- 
ence. Everybody makes mistakes, but—as 
a member of the board remarked—this is a 
million-dollar mistake——” 

He broke off, held her close for a second. 
Then he released her. i 

“Your father was right,” he went on. “I 
understand his position now. He must have 
known this was coming. Of course, he wouldn’t 
want me for you.” 

“But J do and I am of age!”’ she reminded 
him swiftly. 

He shook his head. ‘We both owe your 
father a lot, remember,” he said. ‘“He’s done 
a lot for me, first and last. And——” 

“And—and that’s what you call love!” 
broke out Pam passionately. “I—I might 
have known you’d feel that way. I—I never 
want to see you again.” 


ND because tears blinded her, she left the 
library precipitately, hurled herself up to 
her room and—let the tears have their way. 

“He wouldn’t, couldn’t even dream of giving 
me up if he really loved me,”’ she vehemently 
assured herself—or rather that segment of self 
that sought to reproach her. 

Yet in her heart she knew that he had done 
the only thing he could do—and that she had 
failed him. And presently she turned to her 
mirror, wiped her eyes and powdered her nose. 

“J—I can’t just desert him now, anyway,” 
she assured her mirror self flatly. 

Her foot was on the top stair, ready to de- 
scend, when her father came in. She paused. 

“Mr. Amory is in the library, sir,” the butler 
informed him. 

“Oh, yes,” said her father, and moved in that 
direction. 

The library door closed before she could 
move. She remained poised on the top stair, 
wondering what her father was going to say to 
Larry. 

The truth would have taken her breath 
away. To add in any way to the terrific strain 
that had been put on Larry was the farthest 
thing from her father’s mind. Nor was he 
thinking, particularly, of the lost million. 
His mind was occupied with only one thing. 
He knew, now, what a real sizable setback 
would do to Larry Amory. 

The ghost of Billy Stone had been laid. 

It had been laid that afternoon. Normally, 
Pam’s father would have gone to the board 
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Yor use with the two famous creams 
Two Deucious New Preparations 





NEW 
Ponds Skin Freshener 


It glorifies your skin! This fra- 
grant tonic and mild astringent 
for use after Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Toned, firm, rejuvenated—your 
skin glows with a lovely, natural 
color! 50c and $1.00 


Two delicious new Pond’s preparations! 
Exquisite as the Two famous Creams 
you use to keep your skin flower-like 
and fine! 


The Freshener is as fragrant as your 
coming-out party, and makes your skin 
fresh and bright as it looked on your 
eighteenth birthday! It is a tonic and 
mild astringent to use after Pond’s 
Cold Cream. It closes the pores and 
brings the quick color to your cheeks, 
coaxing them to a lovely, natural glow. 
A faithful use is magic to clear and 
brighten faded and sallow skins. 


The Cleansing Tissues are the very 
Copvright, 1928, by Pond’s Extract Company 
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stuff that dreams are made of! Softer 
than fine old linen! Marvelously ab- 
sorbent, so firm and large, they wipe 
away in one instant every trace of dirt 
and oil—a joy to use. 

So now! One, two, three, four 
steps to radiant loveliness of fine, 
firm skin! 

One: A lavish use of Pond’s Cold 
Cream for cleansing to the very depths 
of your pores. Two: Remove with 
Pond’s Tissues all the Cream and with 
it every speck of dirt. Three: Wet a 
pad of cotton with Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener. Gently pat it over the face and 
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NEW 
Pind Meansing Tissues 


Softer than fine old linen—fairy- 

fine — these tissues to remove 

cream! Magically absorbent, 

large and firm, in a trice they 

wipe away dirt and oil—a joy 
to use. 25c and 50c 


neck—for several minutes, till you feel 
your skin deliciously toned, revivified. 
Four: The daintiest hint of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream before you powder 
and voila—your skin restored to per- 
fect youthful firmness of texture. 

A New Orrer: Now 10c. Trial sizes of Pond’s 
Skin Freshener, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and 
the Two famous Creams! Enough to try this 
delightful new Pond’s way for a week. En- 


close 10c with this coupon. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
112 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 
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City 
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Fisherman Says He 
Never Getsa “‘Bite”’ 


From This Tobacco 





Let a man find a hole where the fish are 
biting well, and nine times out of ten, if 
he is a true sportsman, he will let his 
friends in on the good news. 


Evidently the same thing holds true of 
pipe-smokers. Take the case of Mr. Mas- 
sey, for example. He has learned from a 
fellow fisherman how good Edgeworth is, 
and now wants to tell the world about it 
himself. 


Jasper, Tenn., 
March 23, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I have always wanted to smoke a 
pipe. After several attempts I gave 
my “taste” up, for with each trial I 
got a blistered tongue. 

One evening, when looking over a 
certain outdoor magazine, I read that 
a certain fisherman could catch more 
fish when using “Edgeworth,” so I 
decided I would try “his” tobacco— 
for I am no poor fisherman! 

The next day I tried to secure Edge- 
worth. The local country storekeeper 
did not have it, so I sent by a friend 
to the city for my first Edgeworth. 
Two things have happened: I still 
smoke Edgeworth, and the local store- 
keeper always has a supply. 

I catch fish and never get “a bite" 
from Edgeworth! 

Yours for keeps, 
H. V. Massey 


Fishermen are men of action rather 
than of words; and when they talk they 
usually “say something.” So, when such 
a sportsman sings the praises of Edge- 
worth, well, it ought 
to mean something. 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 








Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe 
test. If you like 
the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name and address to Larus 


& Brother Company, 4 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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meeting ready to defend Larry. It had been a 


shared responsibility, certainly, and the en-. 


gineers were the real culprits, if any. But as 
things were, he had felt that he must let 
the directors have their way with Larry. 

“It’s the only way,” he reminded himself, 
“of. discovering. whether he’s another Billy 
Stone—or not.” 

‘And Larry had laid the ghost. 

He had taken what was coming to him in 
the way of censure, but he had neither cringed 
nor cracked. He had never missed a point nor 
had he hesitated to state his own case with 
courage and conviction. 

They had discussed that after Larry had 
withdrawn. Back and forth, until Pam’s 
father had intervened. To him, at least, it 
was clear that what might seem the greatest 
tragedy of Larry’s career would prove his 
greatest blessing. 

“Personally,” he had said, “I have even more 
confidence in Amory than I had before this 
meeting. I do not believe that his value to us 
has ceased; I rather think it has increased.” 

And that—as was usually the case when he 
spoke—had been the final decision, yet to be 
made known to Larry. And, one might be- 
lieve, his decision on another question, should 
that be put to him. 

But, as it happened, no reference had been 
made to that when the library door opened and 
Pam, still poised on the top step, looked down 
and caught the expression on Larry’s face. 
It was not what she had been steeling herself 
to expect as she waited. He looked a bit 
incredulous, but at least not as if he had had 
to brace himself against fresh onslaught. 

“T played football for three years in college,” 
her father was saying, as they came into view. 
“A good team and a good coach, and the com- 
bination proved a hard one to beat. We 
weren't beaten through two years. And then, 
in the middle of the third season, came the 
first defeat some of us had ever experienced. 
We were dazed, but not so dazed that we didn’t 
wonder what the coach would say to us. He 
could say plenty on occasion.” 

He paused, smiled reminiscently. 


‘What he said, in effect, was this,’’ Pam’s 
father went on. “ ‘Fifteen straight victories 
preceded your licking today.. That record was 
becoming a heavy burden. Don’t let today’s 
happenings worry you in the least. Just snap 
out of it—and forget it.’ And that’s. what I 
say to. you.” He offered Larry his hand and 
Larry grasped it. 

“T,”’ began Larry with deep feeling, “‘will——” 

There he stopped short. A_ small-sized 
avalanche was coming down the stairway. A 
short-skirted, silk-stockinged avalanche. 

“Oh, Larry,” implored the avalanche, 
“will you ever forgive me?” 

They were quite unconscious of any au- 
dience. They had achieved a little cosmos of 
their own. One thing remained for Pam’s 
father to do and that was to withdraw. 

“Obviously he’s not considering suicide, 
anyway—unless matrimony can be so cata- 
logued,” he reminded himself, his habit of 
humor to the rescue. 

Presently, he supposed, his consent would 
beasked. But for the moment it was plain that 
Larry needed no more than he held in his arms, 

They who had had the grace—and good sense 
—to retire to the library were proving that. 
They occupied but one chair; a wing one. It 
quite sufficed. 

“But it did take you an awful long time to 
fall in love with me, it seems to me,” Pam was 


saying. 

He pressed his lips to the nimbus of bright 
hair that caught the lamp’s glow. Then: 

“That is because I wanted to make a very 
complete job of it,” he answered. 

“You do say the sweetest things—and you’re 
improving all the time,” approved Pam. She 
looked up at him. “Why did you fall in love 
with me finally?” 

“Because you’re you—and because I just 
couldn’t help myself,’”’ he assured her. 

Pam snuggled closer. ‘Attaboy!” she mur- 
mured—and lifted her lips to his. 

And so, again, proved that even though love 
may not find the road smooth it will, despite 
bumps and detours and even million-dollar 
smash-ups, get there in the end. 


I 
The Two Ranis (Continued from page 51) 


the buds of rose-tipped lotus-flowers. ‘The 
costliest sacrifice may best appease the gods!” 
she said, and sank unconscious into her women’s 


arms. 

But before the child could reach the sick 
man’s bed, a swift grip dragged him aside and 
one of the palace women, pushing a boy before 
her, stood in the young heir’s place. 

“Father! Master! Lord! Take mine 
she cried. “A son is a son, to his mother’s 
heart. This my son is seven years old—a 
perfect age. And he is every whit as dear to 
me as is hers and thine to our lady the Second 
Rani. This sacrifice is costly enough. Take 
my boy!” 

So they carried the Raja back into his apart- 
ments. And there, that night, in a shut-in 
place, came the First Rani and the sorcerer, 
with certain of the principal officers of the 
state. And the sorcerer, with nuts and lamps 
and incantations and mantras, made strong 
sorcering. 

After which, in the Raja’s presence and 
the First Rani’s presence, and in the presence 
of certain chosen from among the chief officers, 
they dealt with the son of the palace woman, 
until his life passed from him. 

After that, they carried the small body, 
wrapped in a cloth, and dropped it secretly 
into the green-scummed fish-pond that lies 
in the inner palace in the center of the women’s 
courtyard. And much:money was forthwith 
paid to the sorcerer, lest worse befall. 

But the Raja, nevertheless, died in three 
days’ time and was burned on a gorgeous 
funeral pyre, with great pomp and ceremony— 
although fear of the English half ruined the 
glory by preventing the burning alive of so 
much as a single wife or concubine at his side. 


? 


That night, the palace woman whose child, 
having saved the heir of the state, now lay in 
the bottom of the fish-pond, was quietly 
smothered in her bed. 

Yet nothing had ever been heard of it all 
save for a quarrel and strong jealousy that 
flashed into sudden flame, among the officers 
of state. And those who had not been chosen 
to witness the passing of the life of the child 
of the palace woman went privily before the 
British viceroy’s agent in that region, and 
secretly told him, concerning the matter, all 
they knew—and more also. 

The viceroy’s agent, the state now being 
under his surveillance because of the minority 
of the new Raja, made investigations forth- 
with and summoned into council all the officers 
of state, omitting not one. 

“The measure of the unwelcome of the First 
Rani—is it now full?” he inquired. 

“It is full and running over,” they replied. 

“The matter being a matter under your own 
state laws and not within my field, what, then, 
says your law concerning the First Rani?’ 
asked the viceroy’s agent. 

“By the law of our state, and according to 
our religion and by the custom thereof, the 
First Rani, with fair allowance of gold and not 
publicly to disgrace our ruling house, should be 
turned away—be it to her father’s house, of 
whither she will go so that she vanish hence. 

So the First Rani, her terrible wrath now 
impotent, disappeared forever. And the gentle 
Second Rani, strong in the love of her son, 
ruled in her stead as regent of the state. 

But for that Holy One, the sorcerer—for all 
the weight of his gold-bag he made off so far 
and so fast that not even the strictest search 
was ever able to find him. 
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Denver, Colo. 
“HAVING A LITTLE DAUGHTER with such a sunny 


disposition is a genuine joy. My only worry was that for 
a while she suffered from constipation. Since I have given 
her Fleischmann’s Yeast, however, her trouble has been 
entirely overcome and she has known nothing but perfect 
health. This year she entered school with a high average for 
physical condition.” 

Mrs. Yate L, Wricut 


ee a 
My friend’s spectacular recovery 
convinced me” 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“My proficiency in sports would reach the point 
where I was becoming really interested in a game 
—when something would happen. An attack of 
indigestion. A cold. Or a spell of headaches... 
Naturally I was discouraged. 

“The remarkable experience of a friend of 
mine converted me to Fleischmann’s Yeast. Given 
up as a hopeless case, my friend gained almost 
complete recovery through eating Yeast. 

“So I began eating it. In a few months my 
indigestion had vanished and my complexion— 
formerly marred with pimples—had become re- 
markably clear. 

“No longer delicate, I am now playing tennis 
with real enthusiasm.” Lauretra BuEHNER 


RUGS and cathartics bring but tem- 
porary relief at best. That is why 
doctors are urging a natural corrective food 
—fresh yeast . . . Fleischmann’s Yeast is as 
fresh as any garden vegetable. 
Gently, naturally, it rouses the intestinal 
muscles, softens accumulated food wastes, 
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Miss Lavnsrra Bosnwee search Dept. K-65, The Fleischmann Com- 
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New York City 


“I AM ENGAGED in writing a biography of the divine Sarah Bernhardt. All my 
life I had admired her. Finally in 1913 I met her, and later was asked to serve as her 
press representative. My seemingly endless task is a terrific drain on my vitality. I 
find that eating several cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day fortifies me and gives 
me the needed stamina for my writing. I first learned of this practice from a young 
lady of the cast when I was acting in Shakespearian réles in other strenuous days. I 
now eat Yeast regularly—I wouldn’t be without it for a single day!” 

Artuur W. Row ,; 


speeds up elimination. The poisons of con- 
stipation no longer flood your system. 
Digestion improves, your appetite returns. 
Your complexion, too—now clear, fresh— 
reflects your new-found vigor and health. 


All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time and keep 
in any cool, dry place. Write for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 





: s ; # ee “ 
pany, 701 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


Health you admire — 
this simple way 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day, 
one before each meal or between meals: plain, or 
in water (hot or cold) or any other way you like. 
For stubborn constipation drink it in a glass of 
hot water—not scalding—before each meal and 
before going to bed. And train yourself to form a 
regular daily habit. 
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Worshiping Freddie by Rose O Neill (Continued from page 93) 


discovered “Flora and Freddie,” and he had 
them safely viewing the pups when Cynthia 
entered, leading Itty by the hand. 

There were several grown-ups trickling in to 
revel in the feast of Art. The boys were in- 
active with a touch of shyness. For the mo- 
ment, Freddie’s danger was not imminent. 

Miss Scadger had been right; not one of his 
set had been in to quench their thirst for 
Beauty that day. 

Freddie pointed to a picture of three horses 
at a trough on the wall farthest from his doom, 
and his friends were following him there, 
when Itty gave a joyful cry of “Oh, Mama, 
Mama!” and ran straight, to “Flora and 
Freddie.” 

With one accord, the boys swooped to their 


prey. 

Freddie drifted back to the pups and ex- 
amined the work with rapt attention. Be- 
hind him, he heard the whispering and smoth- 
ered chuckles of his schoolmates. There came 
to him even the angelic voice of Cynthia 
saying, “Mama’s Boy.” 

(“Oh, ribbons! Oh, kind little mouth!’’) 

Then the notes of grandma and auntie 
conversing about the picture with a stranger. 
He did not turn, but perused the pups with all 
his soul. 

“There he is now,” said grandma, “grown 
to be a great big boy. But he worships his 
mother just as much as ever.” 


” 


E BEGAN to move toward the door, but, as 
H if lost in the pleasures of Art, paused at 
various paintings to bend and probe their 
beaut’. s. 

The :sdy with grandma threw out that there 
was nothing as beautiful as mother-love but a 
little child’s worship of its mother. 

Freddie pitied his mother. He almost lost 
the sense of his own predicament in sorrow for 
her betrayal. She was doing the best she could. 
He did not look, but he knew too well how she 
was smiling down at him—trying to put some 
fun into it; as if to say “Of course, we’re not 
the kind to do this sort of thing. We don’t 
spill. We’re man-to-man. We're hail-fellow- 
well-met.” He could almost hear her say 
“Oh, slush!” Not that she ever had, but he 
knew that would express her feeling. It 
wasn’t her fault. They let her in for it. 

He couldn’t quite think it had been his 
father’s fault either. That good upstanding 
snappy fellow. Of course he hugged Mother 
quite a bit—perhaps a little more than was 
quite necessary. But there was a kind of 
“zip” about it when he did it. There was only 
the merest modicum of “mush.” 

“So that is the same adorable little boy!” 

He felt a lady pointing to him. 

“Yes,” said Miss Scadger, she, the Roman 
example of absolute veracity. “And you see 
what Art does for us. His mother’s in the 
Qrient. And it’s so touching to see how often 
he steals in here to look. He simply worships 
her.” 

Freddie gave a sort of sob and went straight 
out the door, evading the little hand of Itty for 
the first time in her life. 

“They better let me ’n’ my mother alone!” 
was the only way he could murmur to himself 
the anguish of their desecration. 

But he had not reached the gate before the 
boys were upon him. 

Turning in desperation before their uproar, 
he panted out: “She was drove to it.” 

“Your ma? How drove?” said Charlie 
Gates. 

“By evil ways,” said Freddie mysteriously. 

“Your pa?” 

He nodded. He let his father go. It wasn’t 
he who was on the rack. 

“Sort of a Bluebeard, eh?” said Jim Perkins. 
“Just made her be photographed huggin’ her 
little snookums.” 

“Tt was the death of her,” said Freddie. 

“Your ma’s dead? I thought she was in the 
Orient.” 


Freddie leaned against the gate-post like a 
stag at bay. 

“Tt’s only yestiddy you was showin’ a letter 
from her,” said a clever boy named Sam, “and 
you never let on.” 

“T didn’t know it,” the victim responded. 

“Well, wouldn’t that just be Freddie!” 
threw out Jim, with an unbelieving howl. “A 
norphan and didn’t know it!” 

“They kep’ it from me.” 

He tried to turn sadly away and leave them, 
but they followed him. 

“Oh, you ain’t no orphan!” they said. 
“You’re Mama’s own little boy.” 

“Look here”—he paused again, with flaming 
eyes—“my mother ain’t like that. It wasn’t 
her fault. They made her. She screamed and 
kicked like a kangaroo.” 

He felt feverish. In his desperation, his 
expressions became for the moment debased 
with romanticism. The manly style of these 
latter days suffered an unfortunate sea-change. 

“She struggled. Her slender form was bowed 

vith grief. She kept murmuring in low tones, 
‘My honor, oh, my honor!’ ” 

He was brought up by a shout from the boys. 

“She hit the painter man a crack. It 
knocked him into the middle of next week. 
But he came to and put gyves upon her wrists. 
She called him every name she could lay her 


tongue to. The language that delicate woman 


used was awful. But at last she sat like a 
broken flower, and they painted her. She was 
fettered there.” 

“T didn’t see no fetters,” said Charlie. 

“They painted them into bracelets,” re- 
turned Freddie. ‘They’re full of tricks, those 
fellows.” 

“And what was you doing all this time?” 
asked Sam. 

“T was unconscious.” ‘There was a pause, 
then Freddie added, “A blow dealt from be- 
hind, you know.” 

The boys stood considering what might be 
done to him. He tried to go on, but they 
blocked his way. 

“And yer ma let her little boy get walloped! 
And her a regular prize-fighter!”’ said Charlie 
Bates. 

“The fragile creature had been over- 
powered!” cried Freddie. 

In a moment he saw his mistake again; the 
boys were laughing. 

“You mean the fragile creature wanted her 
picture painted with her little tootie.” 

“She’s not that sort!” roared Freddie. 
“There’s no darned piffle about that egg.” 

The recently discovered “egg” was splendid, 
but “piffle” spoiled it all. It was unfamiliar to 
the boys, and they fell upon it like vultures. 
Freddie ran for it, his enemies behind him with 
“piffle, piffle, piffle!’ Then the two words, 
“Worshiping Freddie!’ yelled to wither the 
soul. 


HAT evening Freddie’s father and mother 

came back from the Orient. Grandma and 
auntie had kept the secret, for the prodigal 
parents thought it would be fun to surprise the 
children. But there was no Freddie to be sur- 
prised. And the fun turned into an anxious 
chase about the town, ended with the coming 
of a large policeman to grandma’s door. 

“Ts it the smallest boy on earth with a knife 
yer lookin’ for?” he inquired. “If so, he come 
into the station this evening and said he 
wanted to give himself up. ‘I’m a murderer,’ 
says he. ‘Looks as if ye’d led a long life of 
crime,’ says the chief.” 

“Oh, take us to him!” cried Flora, who 
looked not in the least like a female desperado. 
“What did the poor little wronged, deserted 
darling mean?” 

“Well, he said he’d stabbed his mother, 
the chief says, not believing him for a minute, 
but him kind of feverish and up in the air like 
a perfect little gentleman. ‘And how did yez 
happen to do that?’ says the chief. 

“Tn her lovely breast,’ says the poor little 


fellow, all broke up. ‘To save her from her 
enemies,’ says he. And the chief’s wife took 
him and put him to bed.” 

Freddie’s father let Flora go in alone. The 
chief’s wife was plump and of a hopeful turn 
of mind. ‘But after the first rapture in his 
mother’s arms, Freddie sat on a little stool and 
said he couldn’t go away with her because he 
was a murderer. 

When he yielded at last, his father took 
another taxi on the way home, to leave him 
all alone with his mother. He was a wise young 
father. And Freddie leaned on Flora’s breast 
once more. 

“Do you go to penitentiaries for smashing 
schoolhouse windows at night and getting in?” 
he asked, after a great deal of sweet talk from 
Flora that comforted him like flowers. 

“Oh, I don’t think it matters much,”’ said 
she. “Every now and then windows are better 
broken. It lets the birds in.” 

There was a blissful pause, with some kisses 
falling on the top of Freddie’s little tousled 
head. They seemed to drop through and down 
all the way to his battered heart. 

“You know I cut ‘Flora and Freddie’ all 
up with my jack-knife,” said he. 

“Well, that’s an end of that,” said she 
cheerily, then whispering, ‘“Weren’t they too 
awful!” 

Presently he said, “I’m afraid I won’t have 
the strength——” 

“For what?” 

“To go back to the school.” 

“You jolly well don’t have to,” returned 
Flora. “We’re all going-—” 

“To the Orient?” he asked, with a wild 
quiver. 

“Just that,” she rejoined. 

After a few moments of Paradise, he said 
with a surreptitious softness: 

“Ts there anybody out there that knows how 
to mend pictures?” 

“Easiest thing they do,” said she. 

“Well,” he whispered, “let’s take ‘Flora and 
Freddie’ to the Orient.” 

“‘We’re going to take allourstuff. Father’s got 
a glorious job in Hongkong. We're going to be 
Chinamen. Ancestor worship and everything.” 

“Ancestor worship?” Freddie reflected. The 
car turned a corner and flung him more closely 
into Flora’s arms. ‘“You’re my ancestor, 
ain’t you?” he questioned in a low tone. 

“Right you are.” 

“So it’ll be all right? It'll be regular out 
there—in the Orient?” he inquired wistfully. 

“Lots of funny things are,” she replied. 
“What especially?” 

“Worship,” said he, getting soft and sleepy. 
“Ancestor worship.”’ He roused a little. “You 
know, I told them the most awful stories about 
you?” 

“To whom?” 

“The boys.” 

“What kind?” 

“The kind we always tell each other. Only 
you always made me do the terrible splendid 
deeds. But——” 

“Well, dearest?” 

“T made you the one.” 

“That was awfully decent of you,” she said 
and gathered him still closer. 

“It’s too bad about ‘Flora and Freddie’ 
though,” said he after a little. 

“Well, when we’re grown up, and quite old 
in the Orient,” she returned, “we'll get them 
out, all mended, and we won’t mind. We'll 
positively enjoy them, ina way. Remember- 
ing when we were young, you know. We'll be 
tougher then.” 

“We weren’t quite as tough as we thought 
we were, Mother.” 

“No,” said she; “but still we’re pretty hard- 
boiled for our age, whatever they may say.” 

He was getting so heavenly sleepy in her 
encircling arms. His voice was almost like the 
far-away sound of a bird saying good night. 

“Do you know, Mother, grandma was right 
—in a way. It is a lovely breast.” 
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All for Love by Peter B. Kye (continued from page 53) 


low and sad. “She ain’t never had an even 
break with that old skunk of a father. I don’t 
want you should tar her.” 

“I won’t—provided they go peaceable. 
You got my word I’ll sell all them mavericks 
and give you the money,” I assured him. “If 
you care to give it to the Bridges for getaway 
money that’s no affair of mine. I’d rather get 
rid of them peaceable, even if it costs a little 
money. So as soon as the round-up’s over 
you ride over to Sycamore Creek and give the 
old man his travel orders. I don’t want to mix 
in it no more. Meanwhile, you and I’ve got a 
few more miles 0’ circle to ride, so we better 
be gettin’ on the job.” 


business deal I plumb forget about my 
weapons, I walk out of that little hidden cabin 
and fork my horse, which he’s tied to the breeze 
infront. Snoot stands in the doorway looking 
at me like a puzzled pup. He wants to trust 
me and he’s pretty certain he can, but he’s 
rattled and worried and afraid. 

He’s afraid of me living and he won’t trust 
me dead, but mostly he’s afraid to face Daisy 
and report failure. She’ll ask him what kind 
of a man he is, and tell him that if he loved her 
true he’d have fought for her rights and 
thought about their future. Most likely 
Snoot has give her a solemn promise he re- 
turns with the assignment of that brand, so I 
reckon it suddenly occurs to him he has to 
make good. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Tully,” he says, “but I’ve 
thunk it over and you'll have to give me that 
assignment without any more back talk.” 

Now, I’ve lived long enough to know that 
only a fool will argue with a frightened crook— 
and any brave man can be frightened. Snoot 
is pale; his hand is on his pistol butt and sort 
of caressing it, so I know I’m due to give him 
that assignment or answer the heavenly roll- 
call. However, at the time I’m young and 
pig-headed and have no desire to meet the 
angels without putting up a fight. 

“Snoot,” I says, “you’d be right amusing if 
you wasn’t such a pathetic case. You go 
plumb to blazes. You’re soft in the head!” 

“Ts that final, Mr. Tully?” he says, his voice 
quavering. 

That quaver gives me encouragement and I 
says: ‘Yes, you two-for-a-cent idiot, of course 
itis. While I live I’m boss of the Double M, 
and what I say goes.” 

I see him stiffen. I know he’s fast on the 
draw, but I figure he’ll give me one more 
chance to get religion, and if he does, I’m going 
to take it. But he don’t! He draws so fast I 
don’t follow his movements. I feel sort of 
dumb and numb and the thought flashes into 
my mind: ‘“Good-by, world. Jeb Tully, 
you’re a fool!”? Then I hear the crashing 
echoes of a shot and my hat floats off my head. 

“You dirty skunk, Snoot Bingle,” I yell. 
“So you’d shoot an unarmed man, would you?” 

My horse, frightened at the shot and my hat, 
which has sailed down over his ears, is going 
high, wide and handsome, as more bullets 
come ripping around me. I’m glad my horse 
is swapping ends, however, because he makes it 
harder for Snoot to hit me than if I take a 
chance and run straight away from him 
through the trees. So I count the shots and 
when I’m up to six I know Snoot’s gun is 
empty and that he’ll have to jump inside the 
cabin and help himself to my gun if he’s to 
make good on his job. 

Immediately I straighten out that amazed 
and indignant mount of mine and start up the 
canyon, figuring to be out of pistol-shot by the 
time Snoot has heeled himself again. There’s 
Just a chance the idiot don’t grab my rifle 
and shoot at me from the back window. 

Then something happened! A bullet rips 
through my pommel, almost lifting the saddle 
off my horse—and then I know I have to go 
back after Snoot Bingle. I’d been going 
straight away from him and if he’d fired that 


AM pretendin’ I’m so engrossed in our little 


shot the bullet would have had to pass through 
me first before shattering the pommel. The 
bullet which smashes my pommel comes from 
off to the right, up the side of the canyon, and 
I’m obsessed pronto with the conviction that 
Apaches has been stalking Snoot and me. 

Well, I didn’t have my artillery with me. 
Snoot Bingle had helped himself to that, as a 
measure of precaution. Of course, I had a 
pretty good horse under me, but he’d been 
ridden hard since daylight and was in no fit 
condition fora hard run. Even if I decided to 
run, I didn’t know where to run for help. 

Also, if I run for it I’d have to desert Snoot, 
and while the boy had dropped a lot in my 
estimation, nevertheless I figured him too good 
to be captured and tortured by Apaches. All 
Snoot had done was help himself to a clutter of 
calves he figured would never be missed, and 
cows didn’t seem important to me just then. 

What was mighty important was to get back 
to my weapons and the shelter of that thick- 
walled log cabin. We could stand a siege 
there and there was a bare chance that my 
riders might hear the firing and investigate. 

Well, I got back to the cabin, although they 
dropped my horse forty feet from it. I lit 
running and yelling to Snoot to open the door 
and let me in, which he does and then slams 
it shut and bolts the door. 

“They got my horse, boss,” he says. 

“Mine, too, Snoot. That makes it easy to 
run us down if we manage to get out of this.” 

“You was clear out and might have taken a 
chance and stayed out,” Snoot complained. 
“Under the circumstances I take it right decent 
of you to come back.” 

‘You amazing, innocent, childish cow thief,” 
I yells at him, for I’m mad clear through, ‘“‘you 
had my weapons, didn’t you? What chance 
would I have in a running fight without my 
rifle?” 

“That’s so, Mr. Tully. Well, suppos’n you 
give me the assignment of that brand before 
these here festivities reach their climax. Then 
if you get killed by these Apaches your blood 
ain’t on my head, and if I escape I might just 
as well be your heir.” 

“My blood will be on your head, Snoot,” 
I remind him, “because if you hadn’t forced 
me down into this canyon, we’d have been_up 
yonder on the mesa where we could have séen 
these aborigines and got away from them.” I 
have my weapons in hand by this time. “If I 
didn’t figure on using you a lot today I’d be 
inclined to bust you here and now. I vow I’m 
disappointed in you, acting the way you have. 
You’re certainly a worthless young feller.” 

“You can keep them mavericks and you can 
keep that brand and you can go plumb to 
blazes,” Snoot yelled. “I quit. I’m off the 
Double M pay-roll here and now, so don’t 
you flatter yourself you’re going to fire mel’ 

“Your resignation is accepted,” I snap back 
at him, “and if I catch you on the Double M 
range an hour after this party’s over, I’ll have 
you hung to the nearest tree.” 

‘Which, if we weren’t otherwise engaged at 
the moment, Mr. Tully,” says Snoot Bingle, 
“T’d sure make you eat them hard words. I 
figure these logs are thick enough to stop a 
forty-four, which is what them savages are 
using, but the front door won’t. Conse- 
quently it might be a good idea for you to 
stand up to one side of that door and me on 
the other. If we lay flat on each side of the 
door they’ll shoot low and catty-cornered and 
get us through the legs, and when night comes 
we’re going to need all of our legs to crawl out 
of here and through this circle of Injuns. I 
reckon it wouldn’t be a bad idee if we tried 
figuring out how many we’re up against.” 

So he puts his hat on the end of a stick and 
pokes it up above the window-sill. Four rifles 
take a crack at it. Then he does the same 


from the opposite window and draws three 
more shots. Simultaneous a couple of bullets 
crashes through the door and the back of the 
house is struck twice. 


We’re most certainly 





surrounded and by no less than eleven savages. 

Snoot appears well pleased, although the 
grin he favors me with is just a trifle sickly. 
“Well, anyhow, boss, we got something else 
to talk about now, haven’t we?” he says. 
“Looks to me like that minor argument we was 
engaged in will have to keep.” 

“You shut up, Snoot,” I command him, 
“and quit harrying my valuable thoughts with 
your chatter. Is there a thing we can do to 
make it interesting for the enemy?” 

“‘Nary thing,” says Snoot. “We got four 
little windows to shoot out of and if we shoot 
out of them the other fellers will shoot in; per- 
sonally, I don’t hanker to stand at ary of them 
windows looking around for a target.” 

“That’s the first sensible words you’ve 
uttered today. We’re most probably safe 
until nightfall, but as soon as it’s dark them 
Apaches’ll sneak up and set fire to this cabin; 
then they'll start pouring it into us as we run 
out.” 

‘‘Well, I got one more hope, Mr. Tully,” says 
Snoot. ‘Of course it’s occurred to you that 
after forcing that assignment out of you it was 
up to me to get to Silver City and have it re- 
corded in a hurry, otherwise you might beat me 
to the recorder’s office and give another assign- 
ment of the brand to Old Man Mulford. 

“You’re right. I didn’t want that brand 
for myself—honest I didn’t. I wanted it for 
Daisy Bridges, but on account of hating to 
drag a lady’s name into the argument, I told 
you I wanted it assigned to me. I don’t ex- 
pect to get out of this cabin alive and in the 
presence of death I figure I might as well be 
truthful. Daisy and her old man designed 
that brand and used it, but I got Daisy’s word 
that they confined their operations strictly to 
mavericks, and I believe her. Consequently, 
when she appeals to me to right a wrong ag’in’ 
her, I figure it’s up to me to oblige her. Daisy 
was to meet me down here at two o’clock, take 
the assignment and ride off with it.” 


I LOOKED at my watch. It was just two 
o’clock. ‘Well, Snoot,” I says, “if Daisy 
comes riding into this mess to keep her ap- 
pointment with you, I, for one, ain’t going to 
waste my time harkening for the sound of 
wedding-bells. Them Apaches will most cer- 
tainly gather her up and when they’re through 
with Daisy: iS 

“Don’t, boss, don’t!” says Snoot. “I can’t 
bear to think about it. I only got one hope. 
Daisy’s practical. She ain’t the kind to come 
riding in here without scouting the land first. 

“T’m hoping Daisy started riding down the 
ridge just about the time the shooting com- 
menced. Hearing the shooting she’d stay 
where she was to see which one of us comes up 
out of the canyon; hearing a general engage- 
ment she ought to be practical enough to figure 
the hair has slipped somewhere. I reckon 
she’d think it was Apaches, and right off she’d 
ride off looking for help.” 

“The thought’s comforting,” I had to ad- 
mit, ‘‘so let’s waste some ammunition in wild 
shooting and do some tall yelling between shots; 
otherwise, friend Daisy may be tempted to 
make her presence known.” 

So we empty our magazines out the windows 
and yell “Help! Murder! Apaches!” and 
after that we stand up in our respective cor- 
ners behind the thick logs on each side of 
the door and listen to the bullets splintering 
that door. All we can do is stand there and 
wait and hope until along about sunset, 
when all hell breaks loose outside. 

“Seeing as how no more bullets are coming 
through that door,” says Snoot, “it sorter 
looks to me as if them savages has a new target; 
consequently, if attacked from the rear by 
two highly competent men there’s an even 
chance one or both of us gets back to the chuck 
wagon for supper.” 

“Which if you survive this, Snoot,” I says, 
“you deserve promotion,” and I pick up the 
pen and write a note to Old Man Mulford, 
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informing him that, in the event of my 
demise, it is my judgment that he can’t do 
better than promote the present riding boss 
to general manager and shove Snoot Bingle 
up into the riding boss’ job. This note I 
hand to Snoot; then we throw the door open 
and charge out, Snoot bearing off to the right 
while I bear off to the left. Fifty feet from 
the cabin we flop on our bellies and look 
around, and presently each of us finds a target. 

“Charge ’em!” yells Snoot. “We can’t 
git nowhere crawling around like a couple o’ 
garter-snakes,” so we crash in among the cot- 
tonwoods and sycamores, jumping from tree to 
tree and shooting whenever we see a head, a 
leg or an arm. 

We work past a lot of lead, but an Apache 
never was worth a hoot at fast snap-shooting, 
The upshot of it is presently there’s a foot-race 
up the canyon and Snoot and I aren’t in front, 
either. What’s left of the Apache young 
men are hot-footing it to where their ponies are 
being held and down the hillside comes my 
riding boss and five of the Double M riders, 
doing as pretty a pistol charge as you ever see 
in the cavalry. The sounds of conflict duift 
away up the canyon and Snoot Bingle and I 
are standing in a solitude and calling it peace. 

“T reckon we'll call this a day,” says Snoot, 
and goes to his dead horse and takes the saddle 
off him. I do the same to mine, and lugging 
our outfits we hike up the canyon until we find 
four Apache ponies tied to a cottonwood. 

‘Which you can have the four, Snoot,” I 
says, “provided you lend me one to ride back 
to the chuck wagon with. If you’re going into 
the cattle business you got to have a remuda 
and these here are mighty likely-looking ponies 
and’ll do for a start.” 

“T wonder where Daisy is?” he says. ‘Most 
likely she was with the boys and stayed up on 
the ridge until she could be sure we took the 
odd trick. Reckon I’ll ride up and meet her.” 

“Reckon I’ll ride up with you and pay my 
respects to the young lady, Snoot,” I says, 
and we commence the climb. 

Half-way up the hill we find Daisy. She’s 
lying back of a rock, with a rifle in her hands, 
and she’s deader’n a lone white chip on the 
floor of a closed gambling-house. 

Snoot Bingle gets down off his horse and 
takes Daisy Bridges up in his arms, just hold- 
ing her and saying nary a word. Finally he 
looked up at me and his face was sort o’ dead. 
“T told you Daisy was practical, Mr. Tully,” 
he says ina whisper. ‘She sized up the situa- 
tion, rode for help and led ’em back. Then 
she allows she’ll get herself one of these mur- 
derers that’s gunning for her true love—and 
instead they get her.” 

He bends down and implants a tender kiss on 
Daisy’s white brow, and somehow the thought 
comes to me that this is the first time the fool 
ever kisses her. Then he climbs up on his 
horse and I pass Daisy up to him and he holds 
her in his arms and looks at me through a mist. 

“Good-by, Mr. Tully,” he says. “I’m quit- 
ting. I don’t reckon you-all think very much 
of Snoot Bingle now, but I want you should 
know I’m sure a proud man to have worked 
under you.” 

Son, I ain’t got a word to say. I’m full up. 
Daisy’s like Snoot, no better than she ought to 
be, but, like him, she’s got sand. She’d ought 
tohave been bornaman .. . 

Well, the silence got so loud you could hear 
it and presently Snoot Bingle fractured it by 
commencing to cry. I never did hear a man 
cry like he did. Not loud, but soft and sort of 
quavering. He commenced talking to her. 

“Oh, Daisy, sweetheart, why’d you do it? 
I told you Jeb Tully couldn’t be swindled in 
daylight. I begged you to forget them cow 
critters, but you would persist—and now, 
darling, you’re dead and I ain’t never going to 
know a happy moment again.” : 

And he mourned and cried over her until 
presently I was helping him out. And while 
we stand there suffering, the riding boss and 
his men joins us. 

“What’s he going to do with Daisy?” says 
the riding boss. 
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“Why, take her home to Sycamore Creek.” 

“There ain’t no sense in that,” says the 
riding boss. ‘‘We met a couple of the Box P 
riders this morning and they tell me another 
band of Apaches raided old man Bridges’ 
ranch about noon today, skelped the old man 
and burned the buildings. So it don’t seem 
too sensible for Snoot to take Daisy home.” 
| Snoot didn’t. He carried her back to the 
| chuck wagon instead, and after supper him and 
| me dug her a grave, rolled her in a blanket 
| like she was a cowboy and buried her out on the 
| wild prair-ee. It didn’t seem so hard to do 
|that to Daisy. She was, as Snoot claimed, a 
mighty practical woman. 
| Snoot wasn’t much good for the rest of the 
| round-up. 
| 





No, I wouldn’t let him quit. I wasn’t quite 


Mr. Frisbie 


entered the room and she shook hands with me 
like I was a long lost friend. 

“T asked my mother to send you,” said Miss 
Florence. ‘This case looks hopeless but I 
know you are a great fixer as far as Father is 
concerned and you can fix it if anyone can. 
Now I have got a idea which.I will tell you and 
if you like it it will be up to you to carry it 

| out.” 

“What is your idea?” 

“Well,” said Miss Florence, “I think that if 
Mr. Craig the man I love could do Father a 

favor why Father would not be so set against 
him.” 

“What kind of a favor?” 

“Well Mr. Craig plays a very good game of 
golf and he might give Father some pointers 
which would improve Father’s game.” 

“Your father will not play golf with anyone 
and certainly not with a good player and be- 
sides that your father is not the kind of a man 
that wants anyone giving him pointers. Per- 
sonally I would just as leaf go up and tickle him 
as tell him that his stance is wrong.” 

“Then I guess my idea is not so g 

“No,” I said and then all of a sudden I had 
a idea of my own. “Listen Miss Florence does 
the other one play golf?” 

“Who2” 

“Young Junior Holt.” 

“Even better than Mr. Craig.” 

“Does your father know that?” 

“Father does not know anything about him 
or he would not like him so well.” 

Well I said I have got a scheme which may 
work or may not work but no harm to try and 
the first thing to be done is for you to spruce up 
and pretend like you do not feel so unkindly 
towards young Holt after all. The next thing 
is to tell your father that Mr. Holt never 
played golf and never even saw it played but 
would like to watch your father play so he can 
get the hang of the game. 

And then after that you must get Mr. Holt 
to ask your father to let him follow him around 
the course and very secretly you must tip Mr. 
Holt off that your father wants his advice. 
When ever your father does anything wrong 
Mr. Holt is to correct him. Tell him your 
father is crazy to improve his golf but is shy in 
regards to asking for help. 

There is a lot of things that may happen 
to this scheme but if it should go through why 
I will guarantee that at least half your troubles 
will be over. 

Well as I said there was a lot of things that 
might have happened to spoil my scheme but 
nothing did happen and the very next after- 
noon Mr. Frisbie confided in me that Miss 
Florence seemed to feel much better and seemed 
to have changed her mind in regards to Mr. 
Holt and also said that the last named had ex- 
pressed a desire to follow Mr. Frisbie around 
the golf course and learn something about the 
game. 

Mr. Holt was a kind of a fat pudgy young 
man with a kind of a sneering smile and the 
first minute I saw him I wished him the worst. 


” 





For a second before Mr. Frisbie started to 


sure whether he was really mixed up with 
Daisy and her old man in that rustling deal, but 
I decided to give him the benefit of the doubt. 
I tilted his salary and in the fulness of 
time he rose to riding boss and finally wedded 
a quarter-bred Indian girl and she bore him so 
many children the ranch was overrun with 
them. 

“But how about those mavericks he 
claimed?” I queried. 

“We sold them that fall and erected a monu- 
ment to Daisy. You ride out that way right 
now and you'll see it sticking up out of the 
brush. So far as I know Snoot Bingle is still 
living and still honest Hey, boy, what- 
ever’s the matter with you? 
work and let your cocktail get cold!” 
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play I was certain we were lost as Mr. Frisbie 
remarked where have you been keeping your- 
self Junior that you never watched golf before. 
But luckily young Holt took the remark as a 
joke and made no reply. Right afterwards the 
storm clouds began to gather in the sky. Mr. 
Frisbie sliced his tee shot. 

“Mr. Frisbie,” said young Holt, “there was 
several things the matter with you then but the 
main trouble was that you stood too close to the 
ball and cut across it with your club head and 
besides that you swang back faster than Alex 
Smith and you were off your balance and you 
gripped too hard and you jerked instead of 
hitting with a smooth follow through.” 

Well Mr. Frisbie gave him a queer look and 
then made up his mind that Junior was trying 
to be humorous and he frowned at him so 
as he would not try it again but when we 
located the ball in the rough and Mr. Frisbie 
asked me for his spoon young Holt said Oh 
take your mashie Mr. Frisbie never use a 
wooden club in a place like that and Mr. Frisbie 
scowled and mumbled under his breath and 
missed the ball with his spoon and missed it 
again and then took a midiron and just dribbled 
it on to the fairway and finally got on the green 
in 7 and took 3 putts. 

I suppose you might say that this was one 
of the quickest golf matches on record as it 
ended on the 2d. tee. Mr. Frisbie tried to 
drive and sliced again. Then young Holt took 
a ball from my pocket and a club from the bag 
and said here let me show you the swing and 
drove the ball 250 yards straight down the 
middle of the course. 

I looked at Mr. Frisbie’s face and it was 
puffed out and a kind of a purple black color. 
Then he burst and I will only repeat a few of 
the more friendlier of his remarks. 

“Get to H— and gone off my place. Do not 
never darken my doors again. Just show up 
around here one more time and I will blow 
out what you have got instead of brains. You 
lied to my girl and you tried to make a fool out 
of me. Get out before I sick my dogs on you 
and tear you to pieces.” 

Junior most lightly wanted to offer some 
word of explanation or to demand one on his 
own account but saw at a glance how useless 
same would be. I heard later that he saw Miss 
Florence and that she just laughed at him. 

“T made a mistake about Junior Holt,” said 
Mr. Frisbie that evening. ‘He is no good and 
must never come to this house again.” 

“Oh Father and just when I was beginning 
to like him,”’ said Miss Florence. 

Well like him or not like him she and the 
other young man Henry Craig were married 
soon afterwards which I suppose Mr. Frisbie 
permitted the banns in the hopes that same 
would rile Junior Holt. 

Mr. Frisbie admitted he had made a mistake 
in regards to the last named but he certainly 
was not mistaken when he said that young 
Craig was a tramp and would never amount to 
anything. 

Well I guess I have rambled on long enough 
about Mr. Frisbie. 


You’ve gone to 
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A Chevalier of the Cumberland by Meredith Nicholson (ont. from pase 01 


that!” cried Jackson, his eyes flashing. 

Nashville continued to vibrate. The duel ob- 
scured all other affairs on the Cumberland, and 
as soon as the news reached East Tennessee 
Jackson’s more virulent enemies in that quarter 
were blasphemous in their expressions of dis- 
gust that : had come off victor in the fight. 

Jackson between the cool sheets of the four- 
poster at the Hermitage manifested an uncanny 
knowledge of what was going on. Knowing 
well-nigh every man, woman and child be- 
tween the Big Bend of the Cumberland and the 
Smokies it was not difficult for him to surmise 
what his enemies were saying. 

Rachel kept him fairly tranquil for a few 
days after his home-coming and then the peace 
was broken by news, extracted by the invalid 
from Tom Overton, that a number of citizens 
had held a meeting in Nashville, passed resolu- 
tions deploring their friend’s death, and signed 
a request to the editor of the Impartial Review 
that the paper in its forthcoming issue display 
signs of mourning for Dickinson. Seventy- 
three citizens had signed this petition. 

“Seventy-three scoundrels!”’ Jackson sat up 
on the instant, his hand clutching his aching 
chest. “I’m going to know who those men are! 
Put the paper in mourning for Charles Dickin- 
son as an affront to me! That’s what it means! 


They’d give the impression that I was in the: 


wrong. Bring me paper and ink. I'll write a 
letter to the editor asking for a list of these 
mourning citizens.” 


1s letter, duly delivered, caused a scurrying 
in Nashville. Twenty-six of the signers, 
alarmed by the growl of the wounded lion at 
the Hermitage, hastened to the newspaper 
office and deleted their names. The editor 
diplomatically printed the resolutions with the 
names of the more courageous signers, but 
he also printed Jackson’s letter! Among the 
names of those who wished to make public ex- 
pression of their sorrow was that of the valiant 
Thomas Swann, gentleman, late of Virginia, 
whose zeal for truth had destroyed his friend 
while he himself suffered no punishment beyond 
the sting of Jackson’s cane. 

A difficult summer for Rachel. Distress over 
the duel and the new crop of animosities that 
followed it, the affairs of the farm, the old debts 
caused by the Allison failure, were a heavy 
drain upon her health and spirit. Her lord’s 
recovery was greatly retarded by his impatience 
to be up and about. 

She knew better than he the unfavorable 
comment abroad over the result of the duel. 

Talk of that old trouble with Sevier was re- 
vived by the governor’s friends, who were not 
slow to point to the death of Dickinson as only 
another indication of Jackson’s unreasoning 
ferocity. 

“One thing’s certain,” said Hays in private 
talk with Rachel, “this Dickinson business has 
put Andy out of politics. He can never be 
elected to office again.” 

“T’m glad of that!” Rachel replied heartily. 
“Tf there’s no war and he keeps out of politics 
how happy we can be! Since the duel I’ve 
thought a great deal about all these things. 
You know, Bob, he wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt me and I try not to let him know how I 
worry about him! He holds his honor so sacred 
that he can’t overlook an injury no matter how 
slight it is. I sometimes think it was too bad 
he was pushed forward so fast. We’d be a lot 
better off if he’d never held any of the offices 
the people gave him. I thought when he got 
the major-generalship he’d be content. But 
every time he puts on his uniform I feel the 
dread of war!” 

“Tt may come,” Hays conceded. “The major- 
generalship gives him a chance to work off his 
surplus energy and I hope he'll be satisfied with 
that. If war should come he’ll have the 
chance he wants and you’ll have to be brave 
about it.” 

“Why must there be war and hatred in the 
world!” she exclaimed plaintively. ‘I thought 


after the Colonies won independence there’d be 
peace. I’ve never known a time when some 
danger didn’t threaten. Always the Indians 
from the time I was a child, and they still 
threaten us! And now it seems we are not sure 
of peace with any country!” 

“Tt’s the price we pay for trying to set up a 
new nation. Just now I think a war that would 
take Andy’s mind off his enemies in Tennessee 
might be a good thing!” 

She was not pleased when Burr reappeared. 
Her valiant spouse was up and about again and 
the little colonel with his maps and war talk 
disturbed the atmosphere just when she was 
thanking God for a period of tranquillity. 

Through that spring, beclouded by the diffi- 
culties with Swann and Dickinson, several let- 
ters had reached the Hermitage from Burr. 
Jackson had displayed these to Rachel as evi- 
dence of Burr’s honorable motives and patriotic 
interest in the welfare of the Southwest. Burr 
thought so well of the Tennesseeans that he had 
suggested to his correspondent the advisability 
of augmenting the state’s militia forces. If 
Jackson would prepare a list of officers for two 
new regiments, the colonel promised to propose 
the new organizations to the War Department. 

All plausible enough. Rachel was obliged to 
admit that these friendly communications were 
creditable to the former Vice-President’s anx- 
ious concern for the nation’s welfare. 

The colonel reached Nashville in September, 
just as Jackson, now able to sit a horse again, 
was eager for diversion. Again, ‘the guest- 
room‘was put at the colonel’s disposal and he 
was once more welcomed with all dignity by 


the lord of the manor. Rachel, hiding her-. 
prejudices, omitted nothing that could add to 


the colonel’s ease. . 

Jackson at once dispatched a messenger to 
town to apprize Robertson, Overton and other 
friends among the leading citizens of Burr’s 
return and urge them to call upon him... Jack- 
son’s social nature warmed at the opportunity 
afforded by Burr’s presence for giving a ball in 
his guest’s honor. And incidentally he would 
have a chance to meet those citizens who had 
expressed indignation over the duel. 

The banquet that had marked Burr’s first 
visit paled in the splendor of the ball, which 
gave the women as well as the men of the Cum- 
berland a chance to look upon the famous pil- 
grim from the East. The representative men of 
the valley were there with their wives and 
daughters—as handsome a company as had 
ever assembled on the frontier. 

With sound dramatic instinct Jackson de- 
layed convoying his illustrious guest to the fes- 
tal scene until the company had assembled and 
was keyed to a proper pitch of expectancy. 
Rachel, already there as one of the reception 
committee, was a trifle anxious, noting the 
presence of men who might take the occasion 
to manifest their animosity toward her hus- 
band. But when he appeared in his major- 
general’s uniform arm in arm with the former 
Vice-President the heartiness of the applause 
calmed her fears. 

Burr gallantly led Rachel first of all into the 
dance; a gracious gentleman, as punctilious on 
the frontier in observing the social niceties as 
in a brilliant court. 

Though alert for any sign of unfriendliness 
on the part of Dickinson’s friends, Jackson saw 
nothing at which to take offense. 

“Our community is doing itself proud,” 
Jackson remarked to General Robertson, ‘and 
Colonel Burr is enjoying himself. He has ex- 
pressed to me his great liking for you, sir. I’m 
proud that he appreciates what you have meant 
to this country.” 

Robertson, soldier, seasoned pioneer, a man 
without illusions, frowned. 

“Colonel Burr.is a man of talents,” he re- 
marked a little grudgingly. ‘No one can help 
liking him; but I don’t quite understand his 
actions. He carries no credentials from. the 


government to justify his zealous interest in 
the national defense; yet President Jefferson 


must be as much concerned as he in these mat- 
ters he talks about so glibly. He talked to me 
mostly of a settlement he proposes to plant in 
the Washita country; preparation a war 
seems only incidental and hazy in his head.” 

“There’s nothing irreconcilable between his 
colonizing schemes and his interest in prepar- 
ing for war,” said Jackson defensively. ‘He 
naturally doesn’t want to plant a settlement in 
the lower country if the Spaniards are likely to 
drive him out. Fowler shares your doubts 
about Burr; he warned me against committing 
myself to any of his schemes.” 

“Fowler’s a man of good judgment,” replied 
Robertson soberly. “Preparing for war is one 
thing, but schemes for setting up a separate 
government and invading Mexico are treason- 
able. We’ve got to have a care.” 

“We have no right to impute bad moiives 
to Burr!” declared Jackson. ‘“What’s hap- 
pened to rouse your suspicions?” 

“An old friend of mine, Captain Waybring, 
an officer in the regular army, was here only 
today and hurried off to investigate Burr’s 
doings in Kentucky and Indiana. He would 
have seen you but Burr’s presence at your 
house barred him. He had a note of intro- 
duction from a friend of yours—Colonel Nor- 
ton—which I was to deliver.” 

Jackson broke the seal of Norton’s letter 
which, after commending the bearer as a per- 
son ew of confidence, concluded with these 
words: 


Serious apprehensions are entertained 
at the capital over the movements of a 
certain personage now in your part of the 
country. I advise that you listen to what 
he has to say; but avoid committing your- 
self to his enterprises. 


“The work of Burr’s political enemies!” said 
Jackson with a snarl. “Jefferson hates Burr 
and wants to destroy him. I will convict no 
man without strong evidence that he’s a scoun- 
drel. Let us return to the ballroom.” 

The distinguished guest thoroughly ingra- 
tiated himself with the gay company. But 
Jackson, with all his disdain for the questions 
raised as to Burr’s true motives, was not a 
little troubled. Both Robertson and Fowler 
suspected some sinister motive in these western 
cruises. Rachel did not like Burr; and Rachel’s 
judgments and intuitions had very often been 
justified by events. 


N A few days Burr left, not knowing that 
grave suspicions as to his actions, whispered 
in Washington, were winging their way along 
the courses of the western rivers. But Jackson, 
passionately loyal where once he had given his 
friendship, was not yet ready to believe that 
Burr meditated any assault upon the peace.or 
unity of the republic. 

He showed Rachel Norton’s warning and re- 
peated what Robertson said. 

“It’s a serious thing to injure a man’s repu- 
tation, even by innuendo,” he said, “‘and we 
have no reason to assume that Burr is not 
an honorable man. God knows I have 
suffered enough from enemies and Burr has 
been unfortunate. Hamilton hated him and 
connived to keep him out of the Presidency. 
Hamilton had no true idea of what this free 
nation means. He was an aristocrat and would 
have set up a king! Burr naturally turned to 
the West. He has a fine sympathy with the 
pioneers and he wants the government to pro- 
tect them.” : 

“Yes, my dear,’’ Rachel replied with a smile. 
“Colonel Burr is a likable man, I grant you. 
There’s much in what you say, but we’ll wait 
and see what comes of all his traveling.” | 

At the Clover Bottom store Jackson, with a 
flourish, laid before John Coffee, his partner, 
important letters from Burr. It was now 
November and the colonel was in Kentucky, 
interesting the people in his schemes. 

“He’s sent bank-notes for thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars,” said Jackson, “and he wants 
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if your gums are the least bit tender 
start with lpaNa tonight | 





OUR teeth may be as white as 
_ Peotone faced with grave and 
serious trouble. 

There may not be a cavity in your 
mouth, or a filling in your head, yet 
you may need the attention of a good 
dentist and the use of the correct way 
of caring for your teeth. 

For your gums may be tender—they 
may even show a tendency to bleed. If 
your tooth brush ‘‘shows pink’’— | 
even slightly or occasionally—it is a 
sign that something is amiss and 
that your gums need immediate care. 





What to do if your gums 
need attention 


Talk to your dentist. Probably he will 
explain the matter to you in some such 
terms as this: 

“The food you eat is to blame. For it 
is too soft for the teeth and gums. It 
lacks fibre and roughage. It gives the 
gums no friction, no stimulation, no 
work. The blood does not circulate 
properly through the tissues and the 
gums become undernourished. And this 
often leads to more serious troubles.”’ 


But your dentist can do more than 
explain the cause of the difficulty; 
he will point out to you, too, the 
correct way to offset the bad effects 
of your diet. 








"HEALTHY GUMS ARE FIRM AND CORAL PINK 


The pressure and the friction of a light 
massage stirs the dormant blood 
within the gum walls, and speeds 
fresh, clean blood to take the place of 
the stagnant old. 


How Ipana aids massage in 
toning the gum tissues 


| The use of Ipana tones the outer walls 
of the gums, for its gentle healing in- 
gredient (ziratol, a well-known anti- 
septic and hemostatic) is helpful in 
restoring to the gums their needed and 
normal tonicity. 

Massage and Ipana can make your 
gums firm and healthy. Their color 
will be right. You avoid ‘‘pink tooth 
brush’’. You improve the health and 
beauty of your mouth. 

Wehave placed a coupon in thecorner 
of this page. It offers you a trial tube, 
enough for about ten days. Use it if 
you will. Certainly this tube will 
prove to you Ipana’s delicious flavor, 
its incomparable power to keep your 
teeth clean, white and beautiful. 


Get a full-size tube at the 
nearest drug store 


But ten days are all too short to show 
you what Ipana can do for the health 
of your gums. At least a month is 
needed—a full-size tube will show you 
afar betterresult.So, we urge you to go 








Inall probability, he will order gum 
massage. For today thousands of good 
dentists say to their patients: 

“Massage the gum tissue with Ipana at 
the same time you brush your teeth. If 
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your gums are tender to-the brush, mas- 
sage them gently at first with Ipana on 
the finger tips. For Ipana is as helpful to 
the gums as it is cleansing to the teeth.” 
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boats—five of ’em—and provisions. I guess he 
knows what he’s about! If he had any treason- 
able purposes he wouldn’t be buying supplies in 
this open fashion.”’ 

Coffee frowned as he read the letters which 
carefully specified the size of the boats re- 
quired and the nature of the supplies. 

“T don’t like the looks of this thing!”’ he ex- 
claimed testily. “Robertson doesn’t swallow 
Burr’s story of what he means to do and Fowler 
doesn’t trust him. There are whispers in Nash- 
ville that he’s up to some scheme for dividing 
the country.” 

“Burr,” replied Jackson hotly, “is a man of 
brains—one of the ablest men in the country. 
He’s not fool enough to attempt treason against 
the United States. I have no patience with 
Robertson’s suspicions. Jefferson is trying to 
ruin Burr; that’s all there is of that.” 

He flung upon the table the Kentucky bank- 
notes Burr had sent in advance payment. 

“The story Burr told me is perfectly con- 
sistent. He means to start a colony on the 
Washita and if we have war with Spain he’ll be 
ready to take a hand in it. He never hinted 
at anything else in his talks with me.” 

“All right; I’m satisfied if you are,”’ Coffee 
reluctantly assented. “‘We’ll build the boats. 
But if Burr is bent on mischief we want to 
keep our hands clean. If his scheme is dis- 
honorable——” 

“Then, by the Eternal God, I’ll be the first 
to denounce him!” cried Jackson. 

In the crisp wintry air a large force of car- 
penters was busy at Stone River building 
scows to Burr’s order when Jackson, directing 
the laborers from the saddle, was surprised by 
the abrupt appearance of Norton. The officer 
had arrived at Nashville that morning and had 
ridden at once in quest of Jackson. Their 
greetings over, Norton pointed to the boats. 

“Things look prosperous here. Some new 
enterprise?” he remarked. 

“A commission from Colonel Burr,” Jackson 
replied, instantly on the defensive. “I got 
your letter but I have no reason to believe 
that Burr’s up to any mischief. He’s going to 
the Washita to found a settlement. If there’s 
a war with Spain he would naturally want to 
have a hand in it.” 

“That’s his story, is it? Well, other stories 
are afloat in the East. The impression’s abroad 
that Burr’s in a conspiracy of some sort to 
divide the country and set up an empire.” 

“Tf that’s in his mind he’s not breathed it to 
me! I’ll swear he never uttered a treasonable 
word to me! Jefferson’s trying to crush Burr. 
It’s only his political jealousy and hatred.” 


i pene stroked his cheek reflectively. 

“T don’t see it that way. There’s more 
to this thing than you know. Where there’s so 
much smoke there’s bound to be a little fire. 
I’m following Burr around to see what he’s up 
to, but I’m damned tired of being used as a 
spy! I wish we’d fight Spain and be done with 
it. General Wilkinson is mixed up in this; he 
and Burr have been sleeping in the same bed.” 

‘Wilkinson is a damned scoundrel,” cried 
Jackson. ‘‘He turned against Washington in 
the darkest hours of the war. I’m surprised 
that Burr would be fooled by such a rogue!” 

“We speak in confidence,” said Norton 
conciliatingly. “It’s a fact that Wilkinson has 
been in the pay of the king of Spain for three 
years.” 

“T can well believe it!” cried Jackson. “The 
last time I saw him in Philadelphia he was 
swelled up like a poisoned cow. It’s an outrage 
that the government gives the most important 
command in the army to such a rogue. Come 
to my house; I want to talk to you about this.” 

At the Hermitage Jackson related in detail 
his various conversations with Burr. 

“He may be holding something back, but if 
he is he’s mighty smart about it. The worst 


thing you’ve said about him is his alliance 
with Wilkinson. God pity Burr if he’s plotting 
with that fat swine! I’d wager a mile square of 
land that if it comes to the pinch you'll find 
Wilkinson betraying his friend to save his own 
, leprous skin.’ 
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“But what about these boats and recruits 
for his expedition?” asked Norton. “Burr 
knows the law, and a private citizen can’t 
organize expeditions against a foreign power 
without inviting serious punishment for his 
meddlesomeness. I’d be careful about counte- 
nancing the colonel too far. We've got to re- 
member that he’s a beaten man, and now that 
he can no longer aspire to the Presidency his 
greed for power may lead him into mischief. 
You’ve got a fine body of militia here and if 
he means to undertake an independent assault 
on Mexico he’d be glad of your assistance.” 

Jackson’s eyes blazed wrathfully. 

“My God! do you think I’m fool enough to 
fall into a trap like that—take the troops of 
my state ona filibuster? I tell you Burr has 
never proposed such a thing to me! If he did 
I’d put him under arrest! But let’s be fair 
with him. I’m in the merchandising business 
and my selling him boats and provisions has 
nothing whatever to do with my position as 
militia officer. But I’ll have a care ak 

The men rose as Rachel entered the room. 

“What did I hear?” she asked smilingly. 
“Did my husband say he would have a care?” 

“You and Colonel Norton are both trying to 
scare me about Colonel Burr’s intentions,” said 
Jackson as he placed a chair for her. 

“Colonel Burr is a beautiful talker and 
dancer,” remarked Rachel, with a caution that 
caused both men to laugh. 

‘“‘He’s probably the best talker in America,” 
said Colonel Norton. “It’s not what he says 
that’s disturbing; it’s the things he doesn’t 
say that are causing sleepless nights in certain 
quarters.” 

“He talks too much about war for my com- 
fort,” said Rachel. “I don’t know any women 
in Tennessee who are anxious for war. We’ve 
heard nothing else since we were children.” 

“That’s all too true, Mrs. Jackson,’”’ Norton 
replied. “I’m surprised that you countenance 
me when all my visits have been in search of 
war signs. I’d resign from the army to escape 
further spy duty if the government didn’t 
insist that I’m of use. I hate the work but 
somebody’s got to do it. By the way, General, 
I suppose you’re one of the men who tell their 
wives everything? You recall our friend Lady 
Melderode?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I know about Lady Melderode,” 
said Rachel, with a smile. 

“Remember, sir, it was you who brought me 
to her ladyship’s attention,” laughed Jackson. 

“Tm guilty. But I’ll explain myself to Mrs. 
Jackson. Yonder in Philadelphia this woman 
was suspected of deriving some of her income 
from the Spanish envoy.” 

“A puppy—a contemptible puppy!’ Jackson 
ejaculated. 

“The General is referring to Don Carlos 
Martinez de Yrujo, the most gorgeous of diplo- 
mats,”’ Norton elucidated. ‘‘Lady Melderode 
and Colonel Burr were—and no doubt still 
are—very good friends. I never believed the 
lady was over here looking for her husband. 

“There are always women like that in the 
capitals of the world, picking up information 
for any government that will pay for the ac- 
commodation. She made a cruise of the west 
last year about the time Colonel Burr was first 
inspecting these western rivers. I dare say she 
pretended to be in quest of her husband. A 
good excuse, that! I have heard of her as 
cruising about in close proximity to Burr.” 

Rachel did not risk a glance at Jackson. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jackson knows all I know and sus- 
pected about her,” said Jackson. “The woman 
was here last May. She was following Burr 
about—rather closely.” 

“Yes; I learned that along the Ohio. But it 
was a very circumspect arrangement. She had 
her own barge. I understood that she did not 
visit Nashville.” 

“‘She did—but briefly,” said Jackson grimly. 
“T advised her not to tarry.” 

“You ordered her away!’’ Norton exclaimed. 

“Certainly. Colonel Burr was here at our 
house. We had no room to entertain her. She 
was in Nashville only an hour. I suppose she'll 
die hating me for telling her to move along.” 





“That’s what our Washington authorities 
have never had the courage to do—even after 
they knew she was a dangerous spy. For my- 
self I shouldn’t want the job of telling her she 
wasn’t a desirable visitor to the country. She’s 
a serpent and a dangerous one.” 

“Not so dangerous; just a poor, foolish 
woman,” said Jackson, peering into his pipe- 
bowl. “I suppose she went on south. I'll say 
for her that she’s a thoroughbred. I didn’t tell 
Burr she was in Nashville. And when he came 
back he didn’t refer to her.” 

“She’d be the first to betray him if he gets 
caught. She’s a born traitor,” said Norton. 

“She may not be so bad,” remarked Rachel 
meditatively. “I’m not sure Mr. Jackson did 
right in sending her away. Even if she’s 
wicked, she needs friends all the more for that.” 

“She’s an impudent creature, not easily put 
down,” Jackson remarked with a grin. “After 
I'd put her on her boat she threw me a kiss and 
hinted that we’d meet again.” 

“T reckon she was trying to make the best 
of it,’ said Rachel softly. ‘A woman like that 
needs our prayers more than blame.” 


—- accompanied Norton to town and 
roused Coffee from his bed to hear the officer’s 
story. Coffee growled and grumbled as Norton 
repzated the gossip of Washington and the 
stories he had picked up along the Ohio as to 
Colonel Burr’s performances. 

“TI know you were against accepting Burr’s 
money in the first place,” said Jackson mag- 
nanimously. “I confess he may have taken 
me in. But I’m ready to swear that he never 
said a word to me that was tainted with trea- 
son. And always it’s been his Washita colony 
and his wish to assist our government in case 
we fight Spain. He’s got Patten Anderson 
interested to the extent of raising a company 
of young fellows to go down the river with him 
and my own nephew is going along. Ander- 
son’s an honorable man. If there’s any wrong 
he doesn’t know it!” 

“If Burr’s a scoundrel we’re not going to be 
mixed up in his affairs,” declared Coffee. 
“Your enemies are mine, Jackson; and they’d 
be damned glad to see us floundering in the net 
when it’s pulled.” 

“T can’t believe Burr contemplates treason!” 
protested Jackson. ‘But what Norton tells us 
has a black look. Things have come to a fine 
pass wen an officer of the army can even be 
suspected of plotting against the country. 
Wilkinson should be shot! I’ve never believed 
any good of that fellow.” 

They would be cautious; caution was imper- 
atively demanded. They agreed that the de- 
livery of the boats and provisions at Clover 
Bottom would depend on what further they 
heard as to Burr’s proceedings. 

Jackson accompanied Norton to his barge, 
and then rode back to the Hermitage. 
Treason eating into the heart of the nation! 
He would demand explanations of Burr before 
giving him a single boat or a pound of pro- 
visions. Tennessee should not be smirched 
by the touch of any traitorous hand! 

He slept badly but was up when the gray 
dawn broke, busily writing—a letter to Burr 
telling him of the rumors afloat; another to 
Claiborne, Governor of Louisiana, hinting at 
an assault upon New Orleans. When his blood 
was afire he found delight in literary composi- 
tion, experimenting with phrases to get the 
effect he wanted, which was to put Claiborne 
on his guard without mentioning Burr. 

He did not, however, scruple to mention 
Wilkinson because of that gentleman’s control 
of the military forces on which Claiborne must 
rely for defense. Rachel’s readings from 
Shakespeare had enriched his vocabulary and 
given him some excellent phrases. He smiled 
with satisfaction as they slipped from his quill. 

“T fear there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,” he wrote. “Beware the month of 
December . . . This I write for your own 
eyes and for your own safety; profit by it and 
the Ides of March remember . . .” 

Rachel listened with a smile on her face as 
he read the letter aloud. “I reckon nobody 
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| as Cadillac beauty created a vogue in motor car style, so has 
Cadillac’s incomparable performance re=created a vogue for driving. There is an irresistible 
desire to take the wheel! af the Cadillac and enjoy what none but a Cadillac=built car, with 
its 9o=degree, V=type, 8=cylinder engine, can give— performance seemingly unlimited in 
range and variety, so unlabored, sO easily controlled, so zestful yet restful, that once again 


Cadillac has given the idea of luxury in motoring a new meaning ’ ? ’ 
More than 50 oe ee body styles by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors sane” 


Detroit, Michigan shawa, Canada 
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Damp nights and 
dewy mornings can’t 
harm a Dayton. Salt 
air and sea breezes 
don’t affect it. Its frame will 
never warp. Its stringing won’t 
sag, or snap. You very seldom 
hear a Dayton owner say, “I’d 
like to play but my racquet’s 
away being restrung.” You 
very seldom hear a Dayton 
owner say, “I have trouble 
with my racquets breaking.” 
This is a point always to re- 
member: The Dayton Steel 
Racquet is the most durable 
and serviceable racquet ever 
devised. At any time, at any 
vlace, a Dayton Steel Racquet 
.s ready to play! 

Only steel can form a frame 
as thin as the Dayton frame 
and yet have it tough and 
strong, unbelievably powerful 
and extremely durable. Speed 
and strength—those are exclu- 
sive Dayton qualities. Dayton 
Steel Racquet Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
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could fail to understand what you mean, my 
dear,”’ she said. “You have a wonderful way 
|of finding just the right words.” 

| To President Jefferson he indited another 
| letter, warmly patriotic, declaring that in case 
| of assault upon the peace and dignity of the 
| United States in any quarter, his Tennesseeans 
| would be ready to march on the briefest notice. 
| “J want Thomas Jefferson to know Ten- 
|nessee isn’t asleep,” he remarked after this 
‘communication also had received Rachel’s 
| approval. 

| Jackson, at least, was not asleep. The 
friends to whom he showed his letters— 
Robertson, Coffee, Fowler, John Overton—all 
heartily approved. 

His conscience was clear and he now went 
about his private affairs. He was away from 
home wher “Sverton rode to the Hermitage 
with the .atest news of the little colonel, who 
had been arrested, tried and acquitted of a 
charge of treason in Kentucky. His defense 
was conducted by a young Kentuckian—Henry 
Clay by name. 

Rachel listened gravely as Overton told of 
the failure of the case against Burr. 

“He may be an innocent man,” she said, 
“but if he comes back here in Mr. Jackson’s 
absence, what shall I say to him?” 

“Be guarded; it’s lucky Andy’s away. 
Colonel Burr could hardly expect you to enter- 
tain him heré in your husband’s absence.” 

A few days later Burr appeared at the Her- 
mitage, suave as ever, but Rachel’s eyes noted 
the lines of care newly written on his face. 

“T am merely paying a call of courtesy,’ he 
said when Rachel received him. “TI am already 
established at the Clover Bottom tavern.” 

The peace of the Hermitage living-room was 
grateful to his senses. He liked admiration 
and was piqued that this dark little country- 
woman so evidently distrusted him. The 
purity that shone in her fine eyes was disturb- 
ing. Not so long ago fame had been leading 


' him on; but the devils of ill fortune were now 


on his track in full cry. He was beset by fears 


| of impending disaster. Rachel, seeing that he 
| was keenly disappointed not to find her hus- 


band, explained that Mr. Coffee could answer 
for Mr. Jackson as to any matters of business. 

“Oh, yes—Mr. Coffee!’ remarked Burr. 

He did not say that Coffee had received him 
frostily and that he was anxious to appeal 
from the big burly giant of a partner to the 
head of the firm. Rachel was a little sorry for 
him as he left. She watched him as he 
walked spiritlessly to his horse, seemingly 
shrunken in his greatcoat, and rode away. 

When Jackson returned he declared at once 
his purpose to see Burr and demand explana- 
tions. The interview took place in the tavern 
with Overton present. 

“Let us deal frankly with our affairs, Colonel 
Burr,” Jackson began. “The country is full 
of rumor and speculation as to your plans. 
I have no wish to wound your feelings, but I 
and my associates are entitled to know just 
what use you intend to make of the boats we 
have built to your order. We are ready to 
deliver everything you require; but pardon 
me if I say that these boats shall not leave 
here if you meditate any use of them contrary 
to the laws of our country.” 

“T am glad to answer your questions, Gen- 
eral Jackson,” Burr replied. “TI have told you 
the truth about my plans. The East is full of 
rumors of war; the powers at Washington only 
trifle with a dangerous situation. There has 
been no change in my plans for establishing a 
colony on the Washita. And as that country 
is certain to be invaded by the Spaniards if 
war comes, I have thought only of the danger 
to our nation and not unnaturally of my 
investment in land there and the men who 
promise to join the colony.” 

“But the story’s abroad that you are assem- 
bling arms and military stores! That you have 
enlisted men all along the Ohio and propose 
invading Mexico.” 

“Lies! All lies!” exclaimed Burr with heat. 
“Tt’s been said that I propose a dissolution 
'of the Union—another infamous fabrication! 





T do not own a musket or a bayonet! I was 
advised by a man close to the Federal adminis- 
tration that it is desirable to have the Orleans 
territory west of the Mississippi settled as 
rapidly as possible. Ten thousand men was 
the suggestion made. But one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty are all who have promised 
to accompany me there to begin the settlement, 

“Twice I was taken into court in Kentucky 
on suspicion of being engaged in treasonable 
enterprise and twice discharged. Mr. Clay, 
who undertook my defense, is an honorable 
man who has just been recognized as such by 
his election to the United States Senate. He 
certainly would not have supported my cause 
if he even remotely suspected me of treason. 

“Gentlemen, I appreciate your own situation 
and sympathize with it. We can, if you so 
desire, terminate our business arrangement 
now and here and I’ll not touch the property 
you have collected for me. But I swear that 
your suspicions are unjustified.” His lips quiv- 
ered; there was a hint of tears in his gray eyes 
as he went on brokenly. “I fought for Amer- 
ican independence, and in the civil offices be- 
stowed upon me by the favor of my countrymen 
I have striven—perhaps not always with wis- 
dom; but honestly—to lift my country high 
among the nations. It is with deep mortifica- 
tion that I find myself treated as if I were some 
slinking charlatan.” 

“F regret this situation,” said Jackson 
kindly, touched by Burr’s agitation, yet not 
wholly convinced. 

“Jackson is right in asking assurances as to 
your projects,” said Overton. ‘As the head of 
our militia he would lay himself open to the 
gravest censure if he became involved in any 
undertaking that was tainted with treason. 
But I am willing to leave it to your own honor 
whether you allow him to deliver the boats and 
merchandise you ordered.” 

“T thank you, sir,” Burr replied, evidently 
touched by Overton’s appeal to his honor. 
“Tt means much, gentlemen, for a man as sore 
beset as I am to be met in this spirit. I can 
hardly give stronger assurances as to my inten- 
tions than I have already done. It is impor- 
tant that I proceed with all expedition to the 
Washita. It will serve my purpose if I take 
two of the boats I ordered and only such pro- 
visions as they will carry.” 

Jackson and Overton conferred without 
leaving the room. Overton suggested that 
Jackson was sufficiently protected in the trans- 
action by Burr’s letters and written orders. 
It was a strictly business matter. They went 
to the store for Coffee’s consent, which was 
rather grudgingly given. A balance was struck 
with scrupulous exactness, Jackson returning 
the amount due Burr in the colonel’s own 
notes. 

Rachel breathed a sigh of relief when, three 
days before Christmas, Burr with his two boats 
left Clover Bottom. 

“T hope,” she remarked with a sigh, “we've 
seen the last of him. He may mean well, but 
there’s something queer about his schemes. 
He could have got boats and everything else 
he needed on the Ohio without coming here.” 

“He talked fair enough,” said Jackson 
glumly. 

He was sick of Burr. Rachel’s point, that 
Burr could have obtained boats and supplies 
more conveniently elsewhere, troubled him. 
Could the colonel have patronized Clover 
Bottom merely to ingratiate himself with a 
major-general of militia who built boats and 
sold merchandise? Jackson was in a mood to 
wring Burr’s neck. To be tricked, his credulity 
played upon! 

He was still perturbed when on Christmas 
day Mrs. Donelson spread the usual holiday 
feast for her family. Young Stokely Hays had 
gone south with Burr, and the rumors as to 
the nature of the colonel’s expedition were 
naturally a matter of discussion. Colonel 
Hays stoutly defended Burr. 

“T can’t believe he’s up to mischief,” he 
said. ‘He promised to treat Stokely as a son; 
I hate to think he’d take my boy away on @ 
dishonest enterprise.” 
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PER MINUTE 


— DIRT 


The accurate measure of electric 
cleaner efficiency is dirt per minute 


Cleanin g that 


POSITIVE 


RE you one of the many women who 

| never dare accept an invitation for the 

afternoon of cleaning day—whose 

strength is just enough for cleaning tasks— 
and no more? 


The difficulty is not with you. Lighten your 
cleaning and you will find yourself with 
zest enough for outings every cleaning day. 


The Hoover will give you this effortless clean- 
ing. It removes more dirt per minute than any 
other cleaner. That means faster cleaning, 
easier cleaning, more thorough cleaning. 


The Hoover is able to give you this faster, 
easier, deeper cleaning because of ‘‘Positive 
Agitation,’’ a cleaning principle exclusive 
with products of The Hoover Company. 


“Positive Agitation’’ vibrates all the deep- 
buried, destructive grit to the surface. With 
this unmatchable deep-beating are combined 
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tires you not atall... 


AGITATION 
sweeping and suction, giving The Hoover an 

efficiency that begins where the ordinary 

vacuum cleaner leaves off. ‘‘Positive Agita- 

tion,’’ too, restores the original beauty to 

rugs, by its lifting of the nap and brighten- 

ing of the colors. 


The ability of The Hoover to remove more 
dirt per minute has been shown by repeated 
tests made under actual home conditions. We 
shall be glad to prove it to you on your own 
rugs. Because of the Hoover's outstanding 
superiority, you should be sure to see this 
test, before purchasing any cleaner. Tele- 
phone your Authorized Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices: Model 700, $75. Model 543, $59.30. Dusting tools, 
$12.50. New. . . motor-driven floor polishing attachment, $7.50. Easy 
payments if desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices slightly bigher west of 
the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover dealers will make you an allow- 
ance on your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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“This is one time we've had an absolutely perfect trip. Wonderful 
weather, no breakdowns—not even a tire change.” - 


“Yes, I’m glad now that I let that tire dealer talk me into putting Keuy- 
Spring fields on all around. This is the first long trip we've ever taken 
without having to change ut least one tire.” 


“We may rest easy, I think,” said Jackson 
who was himself far from easy. “I told Stokely 
to leave Burr instantly if he had any reason to 
doubt his purposes. We needn’t worry about 
Stokely; the lad will take care of himself.” 

The venison and wild turkey required atten- 
tion and Burr’s projects were forgotten in the 
good cheer of the day. But two days later a 
messenger riding express from Washington 
flung into Nashville copies of a proclamation 
issued by President Jefferson warning the 
Southwest that sundry persons were conspiring 
to launch a military expedition against the 
dominions of Spain. It was a month old, but 
no less startling for that. 

The President mentioned no names, but 
the Cumberland folk did not need to be told 
that the shot was aimed at Burr. And they 
had taken him to their hearts and feasted him 
—a shifty, lying traitor! Denied his person 
on which to take vengeance for his abuse of 
their hospitality, they fashioned an effigy of 
the colonel and burned it. 

Jackson, thoroughly outraged, expressed his 

| feelings with quill and ink. Burr must be 
intercepted, and he sped a messenger to the 
| Ohio to stop any western-bound boats that 
| wore a warlike look. He wrote orders mobiliz- 
| ing the militia, and the two Nashville companies 
; were at once ready for Inspector-General 
| Robertson, affectionately apostrophized by 
Jackson in a stirring address as the father of 
our infant state; rallied the veterans of the 
Revolution and subsequent Indian wars. Mid- 
_dle Tennessee was ready for battle. Drums 
| beat and fifes piped in the streets of Nashville. 

Then back came Jackson’s messenger from 
the commander at Fort Massac with the chill- 
'ing news that all was quiet along the Ohio. 
| Colonel Burr had drifted by with sixty men 
| and ten barges, his fleet indistinguishable from 
others constantly passing on trading excursions 
to the Orleans country. The war spirit had 
gained such momentum in Middle Tennessee 
| that it was subdued with difficulty. Jackson, 
'chagrined, mystified, addressed his troops, 
praising their response to his call; wrote many 
letters afire with patriotism; cursed the powers 
at Washington for sending out a false alarm. 

Then reports from the East confirmed his 
impression that if Burr was tainted with trea- 
son, Wilkinson, General of the Armies of the 
United States, was more thoroughly soaked 
with the poison than Burr. 

“So Wilkinson has squealed!” he shouted in 
the city tavern as he perused a Philadelphia 
newspaper. ‘What does Thomas Jefferson 
mean by letting himself be taken in by that 
stale lard bucket! I’ll wager my best horse 
he’ll push Burr into the mire to save himself!” 

Jackson kept scouts and messengers flying; 
he would not be caught asleep if treason was 
polluting his land of beautiful rivers. 

All was serene again when a letter from 
Dearborn, the Secretary of War, reached Jack- 
son, belatedly, with inquiries and suggestions 
that brought a roar from the General of militia. 
Nashville got the benefit of his indignation. 

“The old granny! Tennessee doesn’t wait 
for orders from a numskull Secretary of War 
when danger threatens the country! You'd 
think from the tone of his letter he suspects 
me of complicity in some damnable conspiracy. 
If the blundering imbecile was where I could 

' reach him I’d certainly call him out!” 

| And soon the peace of the Cumberland was 
| disturbed by rumors and open accusations 
| that Jackson had indeed been implicated in 
| Burr’s plot. The lord of the Hermitage stormed. 
| Rachel, helpless to quiet him, was glad when 
| Fowler arrived. 

“You'd better forget the whole thing,” 
Fowler recommended. “Your record of the 
business transactions, your letter to Claiborne, 
the orders assembling the troops, your warning 
to the commandant at Massac are the answer 

| to any slanderous tongues.” 

“T wish to God I hadn’t let Stokely Hays go 
with Burr,” said Jackson bitterly. “But that 
was a fine lot of young fellows Burr had got 

| together. I thought it a good chance for the 
' boy to go to Burr’s settlement. Burr said he 
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when ETHYL 
is added 


The dest gasolines 
become better 














Racine car drivers can’t take a chance with 
their engines. 


Before a race they test their cars with the best 
gasoline obtainable. Then they add “Ethyl” fluid— 
the anti-knock compound—to develop the last ounce 
of power for speed and safety. 


Similarly leading oil companies are adding“ Ethyl” 
fluid to the gasoline produced for the general motor- 
ing public, so that your car too may increase its per- 
formance under all driving conditions. 





This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and is sold at 
pumps which display the emblem shown below. 


Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline given below. 
Remember that even the best gasolines become 
better when “Ethyl!” fluid is added. 


Then give Ethyl a trial. Its price is merely the 
price of good motor gasoline plus the few extra 
pennies the “Ethyl” ingredient costs. But what a 
difference it makes in your car! 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Canada 





What Ethyl Gasoline is 





What Ethyl Gasoline does 





THYL GASOLINE was developed by 

General Motors Research to provide a 
More efficient fuel for internal combustion 
engines. 






It is formed by adding Ethyl! brand of anti- 
knock compound (“Ethy!l” fluid) to selected 
motor gasoli in an ficient to 
utilize the higher compression created by car- 
bon deposits or advanced engine design. 





“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated liquid 
containing tetraethyl lead which has the property 
of controlling the b rate of gasoli 
It is a patented product. 





Only oil refining companies licensed to sell 
yl Gasoline can mix “Ethyl” fluid with 
their gasoline. In every case the amount of 
Ethy!” fluid must be sufficient to meet a 
definite standard of “anti-knock” quality rigidly 
controlled by the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation. The color has nothing whatever to do 
with its performance. It takes more than dye 
to make “anti- knock” gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at pumps which 
display the “Ethyl” trademark. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by which other 








ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


If your car is designed to operate on ordi- 
mary gasoline, the use of Ethyl! Gasoline will: 


Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 


Make carbon deposits a source of extra power. For 
carbon increases compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
isthe high -cmpression fuel. 


Give a smoother and better pulling engine, partic- 
ularly on hills and heavy roads. 


Reduce gear- shifting and increase acceleration, 
thereby making traffic driving easier. 


Cut down vibration, thereby reducing engine wear 
and tear and depreciation. 


Save you the expense of carbon removal and 
other repairs caused by “knocking” and carbon 
formation. 


Give more power per gallon for your fuel bills— 
and more mileage as compression is increased 
by carbon deposits. 


If your car is a high compression car, just 
remember that Ethyl! Gasoline made it possi- 
ble and its use is necessary to obtain maximum 
performance. 


In short, Ethyl Gasoline increases the per- 
formance of any automobile engine—whatever 
its compression—whatever the climate or other 
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Protects ana Smooths 
the skin 


Both men and women 
use it 





Mennen Skin Balm is one instance of 
a product which has grown beyond its 
original purpose because it is so good. 
Originally introduced to men as an after- 
shaving skin comfort Skin Balm drew 
such enthusiastic praise that the women 
soon began to use it. They discovered it 
was wonderfully protective, healing and 
soothing to their own delicate skins. 


While Skin Balm still is a favorite 
Wh. men as an after-shaving lotion and 
all round skin tonic it is almost as widely 
used by women to keep the hands and 
face smooth and soft. Applied before 
going out into the wind or sun, it pro- 
tects the face and hands from roughness, 
windburn and sunburn. Even if the skin 
is already irritated or rough, Skin Balm 
will quickly smooth and heal it. Skin 
Balm also cools, refreshes, invigorates 
and tones up the skin. Being mildly 
astringent it reduces large pores and 
firms the tissues. Is non-greasy, disap- 
pears quickly and is antiseptic. Skin 
Balm forms an invisible film that pro- 
tects and heals all day. Its odor is delight- 


ful. Try Skin Balm. Every dealer has it. | 
The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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wanted only intelligent, manly young Amer- 
icans for his colony on the Washita. And if 
he lied to me I’ll curse myself till I die for let- 
ting Stokely go.” 

Meanwhile, if Jackson only groped as to the 

' real meaning of all the agitation in Washington, 
| Burr himself had no illusions as to what was 
happening to him. Wilkinson, a gentleman 
who for three years had not scrupled to drop 
the Spanish king’s gold into the pockets of his 
| American uniform, had arranged a warm recep- 
| tion for the former Vice-President. 

A man of philosophic temper, the colonel’s 
mental processes were sorely taxed by the 
effort to adjust himself to the rapidly shifting 
changes in his status. Honors one hour and 
insults the next; a strange plight for a gentle- 
man who might, but for a perverse fate, have 

| been even then the President of the United 
| States! 

His boats were searched and their cargoes 
‘found to be innocent of military stores. But 
|once again he was the object of grand jury 
| scrutiny. A erand jury pondered his case and 
|not only refused to indict but tartly reprov d 
|the military authorities for arresting him. 
| Wilkinson, concerned for the security of his 
| own neck, had sent soldiers in civilian dress 
}to seize Burr and whisk him away to New 
| Orleans for court martial. 

Though the grand jury had refused to 
return a bill against Burr, he was still held 
| under bond and required to report daily to the 
|court. He was a fugitive from justice, the 

Mississippi governor serenely informed him. 

With Wilkinson frantically trying to plant 
| him before a firing squad and the civil authori- 
| ties determined to hang on to him as a danger- 
| ous person, the former Vice-President resolved 
| to seek a more generous atmosphere. He bade 

his companions farewell, and, disguised in 
| homespun and a flapping white hat, he set off 
| with one companion toward the East. 

Four days of liberty riding over rough traces 
and through swollen streams and he was again 
arrested—this time by an officer of the United 
States Army. © He protested, demanded to 
know by what legal process he was detained. 
Jefferson’s proclamation was exhibited; the 
secret instructions of the obese Wilkins »n were 
not produced. Burr submitted and, hurried 
eastward by a file of soldiers, he pondered his 
plight in bitterness of spirit as he rode along. 

He had been indiscreet; there was that cipher 
letter he had written Wilkinson, and he had 
lied in certain high quarters in a fashion that 
might be embarrassing. He had negotiated 
with the British minister for funds with which 
to effect a detachment of the western states 
from the Union. He had failed to get the half- 
million dollars he asked, but the minister was 
a fool and might betray him. 

To amuse that silly Melderode woman he 
had let his fancy play around Mexico. And 
yet she was a diverting person! Wilkinson, 
playing for Jefferson’s favor, had already 
shown his hand. He had more confidence in 
the woman! Still, it was possible that Wilkin- 
son had got hold of her; the vain, luxury-loving 
| creature might betray him for a price. 

By the time Stokely Hays reached home, 
Jackson had heard of the arrest. 

“We ought to be grateful he wasn’t arrested 
here,” said Rachel. 

“Why should he be arrested anywhere!” 
cried Jackson irritably. “It’s all Jefferson’s 
enmity, fed and encouraged by that black 
rogue Wilkinson! It’s not a thing to laugh at, 
this being haled into one court after another 
for treason. What’s the use of our constitution 
if a man can be dragged over the country by 
his enemies in the hope of finding a court that’ll 
hang him!” 

Rachel didn’t know, but she wished that so 
many things wouldn’t happen, as if inspired 
by the Evil One, for the sole purpose of keeping 
her husband in a state of ferment. He had 
been freeing himself of the debts that had piled 
upon him in consequence of the Allison failure, 
a tedious business, but he was beginning to see 
blue sky again. 

The adoring Rachel had now come to a 





point where she welcomed a horse-race or a 


cock-fight as a happy interlude in her lord’s’ 


tempestuous life. 

Happy and contented their days would have 
been but for the constant intrusion of bother- 
some outside affairs. And now came a shb- 
poena to attend the Burr trial at Richmond as 
a witness for the government. 

“Damnable outrage!” cried Jackson as he 
scanned the summons. “I see myself helping 
Jefferson and Wilkinson ruin Burr. This js 
political persecution and they'll get no help 
from me!” 

As spring was at hand and there was much 
to do on the plantation it was in no good tem- 
per that he set out for Richmond. 

“Do keep out of trouble, my dear,”’ admon- 
ished Rachel, but not with tears. She was 
confident that God would take care of him, 
but she was relieved that Fowler, who found it 
necessary just then to visit his banker in New 
York, was to accompany her belligerent lord. 

A day of the Richmond atmosphere sufficed 
for Fowler and he moved on, urging Jackson 
to be careful of his speech. The Virginia capi- 
tal’s normal population of five thousand was 
enormously swollen by the throngs that poured 
in to see the great show. 

Jackson, sniffing the air surcharged with 
hostility to Burr, felt his old regard for the 
little colonel warm in his breast. The unan- 
imity of hatred only strengthened Jackson’s 
feeling that a sadly misjudged man was being 
unnecessarily humiliated and probably would 
be branded as a traitor before his relentless 
enemies were satisfied. ; 

As the legal machinery began to grind, the 
lord of the Hermitage employed his leisure in 
denouncing the prosecution as the culmination 
of a conspiracy blacker than any crime of 
which Burr stood charged. The crowd laughed 
and jeered as the tall backwoodsman rose on 
the capitol steps the better to command at- 
tention. 

“Mark Antony’s come to bury Ceasar!” 
someone shouted. 

“No; you young jackanapes!”’ cried Jackson, 
wheeling to point his finger at the speaker. 
“T’ve come to beg you not to stab an honest 
American citizen in the back! What’s come 
upon Virginia that she’s so bent upon destroy- 
ing the character of an honest citizen who has 


- served our country well? Why doesn’t Thomas 


Jefferson come here and face the man he’s put 
in pillory? 

“Jefferson” —his voice rose shrilly as he heard 
mutterings of disapproval at the mention of 
the President—“‘Jefferson is using the power 
of the Presidency to crush his enemies. That 
lying blackguard of a Wilkinson, commander 
of the American armies, is the President’s will- 
ing tool in he damnable attempt to put the 
rope around Aaron Burr’s neck! We'll see 
whether your other Virginian, John Marshall, 
cringes before the royal mandate! This nation 
would be in safer hands now if Burr was Presi- 
dent!” He walked slowly down the steps, 
his head high, his eyes afire. 

Wherever he found hearers—and he did not 
lack an audience—he denounced the attempt 
of the government to ruin Burr. A strange 
fellow, this Tennesseean with a chip on his 
shoulder. The crowds, keen for the blood of 
the infamous traitor, were awed by Jackson’s 
stern countenance as he stalked through the 
streets. 

Wilkinson, cast as the hero of the great 
drama, had kept the stage waiting, but he 
now arrived, his ponderous figure magnified 
by his glittering uniform. Jackson eyed with 
scorn the Spanish king’s hireling. 

As he fretted through the hot days, Jackson 
struck up an acquaintance with a young man 
named Swarthwout, who had served Burr as 
secretary and messenger. Swarthwout hated 
Wilkinson with reason, as the noble General 
had ordered him seized in New Orleans and 
shipped to Washington for incarceration In 
Marine barracks. 

“Wilkinson’s a beast!” declared Swarthwout. 
“The old fiend even took my clothes away 
and stole my watch!” 
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“The rotten pumpkin!” cried Jackson. “I'd 
like to turn him loose among the Cherokees.” 

“John Marshall’s an honest man,” said 
Swarthwout. “He'll not let the courts be trifled 
with. There’s a man in Louisiana I’ll never 
forget—Edward Livingston. He had the cour- 
age to fight Wilkinson’s high-handed operations 
in New Orleans. Ever hear of Livingston? He 
was once mayor of New York but now he’s the 
finest lawyer in New Orleans—a great man 
I'd call him.” 

“And you’d be mighty right!” Jackson as- 
sented heartily. ‘I knew him when I was in 
Congress; a remarkable man indeed. By 
God, he’s not afraid of Thomas Jefferson!” 

Jackson sought Commodore Truxton, the 
naval hero, who was not displeased that Jack- 
son had named a horse for him. Truxton was 
a witness for Burr, a fact that’ added to Jack- 
son’s admiration for the doughty sea-dog. 
They drank a whisky to the confusion of the 
administration, which had lately retired 
Truxton from the navy without warrant. 

In the heat and turmoil, depressed and 
irritable, Jackson waited for the grand jury to 
report its findings. Letters from the Hermitage 
were like the touch of a cool comforting hand 
on his hot brow. Worse than Philadelphia 
in those months he had spent there was 
this Virginia town in which issues weightier 
than the crowd knew hung upon the judgment 
of the serene Marshall. All that he saw at Rich- 
mond strengthened Jackson’s determination 
to go home and be done with public affairs. 

Standing one morning in front of the Eagle 
Tavern he saw Wilkinson approaching in full 
uniform, his epaulets glittering in the sunlight. 
Young Swarthwout, advancing from the oppo- 
site direction, also saw the puissant Wilkinson, 
rolling toward the court-room like a water- 
logged galleon. Behind the General of the 
armies strode an aide. 

The sidewalk was narrow and it was impos- 
sible for the General to fail to see the young 
man he had shipped to Washington in chains. 
He quickened his step. Swarthwout, enraged 
by the sight of the great man, set his shoulder 
against the nearer epaulet and crowded the 
mighty one into the gutter. 

The crowd gasped at the indignity; but there 
were titters at the General’s discomfiture. 
The aide scowled at Swarthwout but at a word 
from his chief hurried on. Jackson, close at 
hand, hastened to grasp Swarthwout’s hand. 

“Tf you’d kicked the old cow it would have 
been better. I was ready to act if he’d ordered 
his aide to seize you! It’s damned humiliating 
to think the people are taxed to feed that 
bulging carcass!” 

As he moved away a woman touched him 
on the arm. It was Lady Melderode, but so 
changed that he gave a gasp of astonishment. 

“T can hardly expect you to remember me, 
General Jackson, but it has not been so long 
since our last meeting. The mirror gives me 
sad news of my appearance. I have been ill. 
No wonder you didn’t know me.” 


ADY MELDERODE was indeed changed; her 
, cheeks were sunken, the light had gone out 
of her fine eyes and the old languid insolence of 
her bell-like voice now suggested only a great 
weariness. She was racked by a cough. 

“Young Swarthwout has his courage!’ she 
said as they moved slowly along with the 
crowd. “I saw all that hideous business at 
New Orleans. That monstrous pachyderm 
Wilkinson usurped the law down there, 
appointed himself dictator, and now he’s got 
poor dear Burr where he hopes to land him on 
the gallows.” 

“You are here to assist Colonel Burr?” 
Jackson asked. 


“Alas, no! We parted forever at New 


Orleans. I had become an encumbrance. A 
woman does, you know! I might tell them 
some things—that grand jury up yonder with 
crazy John Randolph of Roanoke as its fore- 
man! How ridiculously you manage things in 
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America! For your private ear, O man of iron, 
I will tell you the dear colonel really never 
knew just what he meant to do in the South. 
He had his glorious dreams of empire but only 
the haziest of dreams. 

“His idea was to start his colony and be 
prepared to show his patriotism in case of war 
with Spain; and then to press on into Mexico. 
And then, perhaps, a scepter and crown. It 
amused him to talk of it—he has a most 
romantic imagination; but his plans were the 
most nebulous. Burr really died, you know, 
by the same bullet he fired into Hamilton. 
It finished him, too! I’m sorry for him though 
he treated me shabbily. Truly a man of genius 
and an adorable lover! 

“It’s a high tribute to his intellect that your 
President, who can’t bear rivalry, is bent on 
destroying him. Colonel Burr is the abler 
man. He would never have committed the 
indiscretion of declaring all men to be equal!” 
She laughed harshly. ‘Never was greater 
fallacy! I’m sure you agree with me, O great 
chief of the Cumberland!” 

“Burr played with fire—he showed bad 
judgment in mixing up with Wilkinson,” said 
Jackson. “But this attempt to punish him as 
a traitor is infamous.” 

“Tt will fail,” remarked Lady Melderode. 
“T have taken a look at your great chancellor. 
This awkward, gangling Marshall has brains 
in his head. And he’s not to be frightened.” 


or swayed uncertainly, and clutched hisarm. 
“Do pardon me! I’m always bothering you! 
But it’s a relief to find someone I can talk to. 
T’m only a candle blown by the wind! I’m 
very tired; I’ll have to rest before I go back 
to my inn.” 

They turned into a store, and Jackson 
explained that the lady was ill from the heat. 
The proprietor gave them chairs by a window, 
brought water and cups and left them. 

“You don’t think I’m shamming?” she asked 
with a wan smile. “I promise not to die on 
your hands. This hateful cough has worn me 
out, that’s all. I’m much too young to die; 
and the world amuses me!” Then with an 
abrupt change of manner: “Give me news of 
my husband. He’s well, I hope.” 

“Yes,” said Jackson, at once on guard. 

“Still farming on your lovely river?”’- 

“‘Successfully—yes. He’s become one of us; 
our people hold him in the highest esteem.” 

“They would; he’s a gentleman of a rare sort. 
I would give much to see him,” she added 
wistfully. 

“He traveled East with me and went on to 
New York.” 

‘Ah! So I’ve been near him again! If I might 
see him—I should like just—one word——” 

“And that word—would be——?” demanded 
Jackson, frowning. 

“Forgiveness—only that!” 

“That would not serve you, Madam.” 

“But you have denied me the chance to make 
reparation. He would be more magnanimous 
than you. You don’t credit me with the pos- 
session of a soul!’ 

“That’s not for me to say,’”’ Jackson replied 
doggedly. “I’m only concerned to protect 
my friend from any interruption of his peace. 
I haven’t changed my mind since I saw you 
at Nashville. He has honored me with his 
confidence. If he has any desire to see you he 
would have made some sign. I tell you frankly 
that if I thought you were seeking him I’d give 
him warning.” 

“You are implacable! I suppose it’s my own 
fault he lost an earldom and a magnificent 
property. He’s been declared dead in law. I 
suppose I might cause some trouble to the 
cousin who has taken over the property by 
letting it be known that the heir still lives.” 

“You’ve done enough mischief!” he retorted. 

“You think,” she flared, “that I’m capable 
of blackmail! That’s going a little far. I really 
would like you to think some good of me!” 

“My opinion is not important,” he replied. 


“Your opinions, my friend, will carry more 
weight in the future than in the past.” 

He scowled, thinking she was resorting to 
flattery to conceal some mischievous purpose, 
She went on with more animation and there 
was a hint of the old light in her eyes. 

“Your great chance is coming! You think 
me a fool, but not for nothing have I listened 
and watched the world these past few years, 
And it may be—it may be I have some little 
clairvoyant gift! There’s a war ahead. I have 
my own way of knowing what is talked of in 
high quarters. And when war comes your 
great day will have arrived.” 

“War with Spain; that’s inevitable,”’ he said, 

“Don’t be absurd! It’s Britain that’s pre- 
paring to strike. Among your corn-fields you 
little know of the complexity of the intrigue 
that is enmeshing this dear Republic. Britain 
grows more insolent. Only this morning came 
news of the firing on the Chesapeake, an 
American ship, in Virginia waters, by a British 
man-of-war. Are American ships to be stopped 
and searcued with impunity? There’s a pretty 
question your President must answer.” 

“Jefferson will do nothing! He’s too busy 
hanging Burr to worry about the national de- 
fense,”’ Jackson retorted. 

“Not today or tomorrow,” she went on 
musingly, “but in a few years war will come 
and you will hold the center of the world’s 
stage. Listen to my counsel. I have read 
your stars, my lord! Let politics alone but 
cultivate the war god. It delights me to see 
that angry glare in your eyes! You do not 
like me in my réle of prophetess! But tell 
your adored Rachel what I have said; she is 
w'ser than you! And now I'll hold you pris- 
czer no longer. I advise you to go home. 
The grand jury will report indictments for 
treason against Burr and Blennerhasset to- 
morrow.” 

“How do you know?” he demanded. 

“Tt’s my business to know things,” she 
replied. “I advise you, my gallant Mars, 
to return to your plantation with all speed; 
there’s only vexation for you here. The Rich- 
mond air is bad for your temper. You are dis- 
missed. I will leave you at the door. But 
short of violent death we shall meet again. I 
must live to see you crowned! Oh, don’t worry 
about it, my dear General! The high gods 
have ordained it. I peer into the future and 
see the victor’s wreath and hear the loud ac- 
claim of the people!” 

“You’ve Ic .t your mind, Lady Melderode!” 

“What I see, I see,” she replied sententiously. 
“Just as sure as I forecast the indictments 
tomorrow, you will somewhere in the Southland 
ride through cheering streets carpeted with 
flowers. How soon I do not know; there may 
be some years of waiting. Tend the cotton 
and corn; perfect yourself in a soldier’s busi- 
ness. And then—who knows—— Ah! who 
knows how high you may climb!” 

The spirit suddenly went out of her. 

“You may dismiss me from your mind,” she 
said listlessly. “I’m leaving for Charleston 
tomorrow on my way to New Orleans. Thank 
you for listening to me. It helps now and 
then to meet a man who is also a gentleman. 
Pray present my compliments to that enviable 
woman, your wife!” 

As Lady Melderode had so confidently pre- 
dicted, the very next day indictments werc 
returned against Aaron Burr and Herman 
Blennerhasset for treason and high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

Jackson wondered. There was no account- 
ing for the woman! It was quite possible that 
by means of secret communications with the 
chancelleries of the world she really knew what 
she was talking about when she spoke of war 
with England. 

The trial of Burr was deferred, and boldly 
announcing in various taverns that he would 
have nothing more to do with the prosecution, 
Jackson cursed the whole proceeding and turned 
his face toward the Hermitage. 
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Blasted Reputations by Dorothy Speare (continued from pose 8) 


note on key since he began! And Violetta, 
not to betray her Alfredo, follows his example!” 

Humming a line of Alfredo’s music, the 

t departed. As I dully watched him go I 

d the eerie feeling that he was a symbol of 
the whispering-gallery; of the gossip and jeers 
and criticism which incubated in the Galleria 
and spread their noxious fumes through Milan, 
impregnating every would-be and actual singer 
with their poison. 

After events proved my feeling right. A 
creeping, rat-faced symbol, the tenor pest 
followed me throughout my Italian career. 
In Sicily, a year after my balked Milan début, 
it came within the power of this hanging-on 
nonentity to jeopardize my season there. 


NOTHER person whose career was jeopardized 
by that Milan “Traviata” performance 
was the unfortunate maestro who had pro- 
tested me. I had been cast into his company 
with so little ceremony that he did not appre- 
ciate the fact that Poli, the great Milan impre- 
sario, was seriously interested in my prospects 
as a singer. He knew that Poli had used his 
influence to get me into this small company 
as a preparation for his big fall season, but he 
supposed that when I was branded with the 
stigma of a protest Poli would very quickly 
abandon me. 

But happily for me, Poli is a stubborn man. 
As it was not his season, for he had let the 
Carcano Theater to a small impresario, he had 
known nothing of my disgrace until it was 
accomplished. The following day he told the 
appalled Maestro Marco that he need never 

_expect to lead an orchestra in Milan again. 

As Poli owned three of the largest theaters 
in Milan, he possessed the power to make good 
his threat, and since that time Maestro Marco 
has never held the baton at a Milan perform- 
ance. He has had to go out into little towns for 
catchpenny seasons, but he has guarded against 
all monetary loss by always taking with him 
acorps of American students who pay him 
magnificently for the privilege of singing in the 
Italian equivalent of Podunkville circuits. 

The day after my almost-performance, I re- 
ceived a telephone call from the oily impresario 
of the company, who, quite as though nothing 
had happened, commanded me to come to see 
him. “JZ come to see you?” was my response. 
I was right, he agreed. He should, and would, 
come to see me. One must talk of my singing 
the ripresas. 

The ripresas were the following perform- 
ances of “Traviata,” of which there would be 
at least six. Although I had been eliminated 
from the cast of the first night, where all the 
Milan critics and big agents assembled to judge 
the performance, the premise was that I would 
now be willing to go back meekly into the cast 
and sing the remaining, unimportant perform- 
ances. The soprano who had supplanted me 
was being paid far too much money; besides, 
there had been a grain of truth in the rat-faced 
tenor’s judgment of her work. There had been 
loud hisses of discontent from the artistically 
sensitive, which, on a premiére, is a warning 
an impresario must heed. 

I told the oily impresario that it was useless 
to ask me to return to the cast. My natural 
reaction was that it was beneath my dignity 
to go back. Poli also advised me against it, 
saying that I must now wait for his seasons and 
not subject myself to any more of the intrigues 
of small companies. 

The impresario threatened, cajoled and 
raved by turns. Finally, he went to the extent 
of sending me a bribe in the shape of the leader 
of the claque, who called upon me ostensibly to 
return the tiny fee that I had given him in ad- 
vance the day of the performance. 

The leader of the claque is one of the most 
Prominent figures in the feverish panorama of 
the Galleria. It is naturally not very romantic 
to think that singers buy their applause. Yet 
in Italy the claque system rules unchallenged, 
and a horny-handed tribe of idlers earn their 


living by regular patronage of the opera. There 
they start the applause at the right time, see 
that the artists who have paid for it get the 
proper number of recalls and that the artists 
who have not paid get no audible appreciation 
whatever. 

My capacity of an unknown débutante did 
not demand exorbitant toll, and I had only 
given the claque leader two hundred lire, about 
ten dollars. However, since that was the entire 
sum I was to be paid for my performance it 
will be seen that the proportions would not be 
favorable to anyone who foolishly expected to 
make a living in the career of song. I never 
expected to see the two hundred lire again and 
was amazed when the cheerful-faced grafter 
paid a personal call upon me to return my 
money with the remark that he was always a 
gentleman, and anyway, since he expected that 
I would become a great artist soon, he did not 
want me to think that he took money and did 
not render value. 

Only when his virtue and gallantry were 
established did he reveal the fact that he had 
been sent to me as a delegate from the oily 
impresario whom I had refused to receive. As 
a friend, he advised me to go back and sing the 
“Traviata” ripresas. I regret to say that I 
burst into tears as I refused. The strain of 
my fiasco had almost struck a death-blow to 
my courage. 

Across the Atlantic Ocean my friends and 
my family were eagerly awaiting the news of 
my début. What would I, what could I wire 
home? 

Finally, the disconsolate words, “Début 
postponed” went trickling over the cables. 

The truth I did not tell until now; nor could 
T ever have told if that truth had sent me down 
into oblivion, as it has sent hundreds of Ameri- 
can girls with far greater talent than mine. 

With a new humanity brought me by the 
first real hardship I had ever experienced, I 
had begun to know them—these American 
girls who flitted through the Galleria like wist- 
ful or cynical wraiths. 

In that vast horde of seekers after the pot of 
gold which they were obstinately convinced 
lay at the foot of the rainbow career of a singer, 
there were very few who were rich or whose 
families possessed any money at all. Most of 
them were financed by some wealthy patron of 
the arts who felt Mzcenas-like but seldom con- 
tinued his patronage as long as Mecenas did. 
It is hard for people across the seas to under- 
stand why it should take so long to make good 
in Italy. A majority of the wealthy art- 
patrons who send promising young Americans 
abroad to study become fatigued or indignant 
with their beneficiaries’ tardiness in producing 
results. 

I have seen countless promising careers cut 
off because the wealthy backer on the other 
side of the water has wearied of his protégé, 
either through losing faith in his talent be- 
cause it is not immediately acclaimed, or in 
supposing that the naughty student is wasting 
his time reveling in bohemian life instead of 
tending to his business. 

There is no reveling in bohemian life within 
echoing distance of the Galleria. The grim, 
fog-befuddled atmosphere of Milan, one of 
the ugliest of cities, would kill whatever gaiety 
could escape the poison of the whisperers. 

Almost the first thing the foreign student 
learns in Milan is that the Italian taste in song 
and in method of voice production differs 
greatly from American or English standards. 
Therefore, since one has come to Italy to sing 
before an Italian audience, one must measur- 
ably alter one’s method and manner of singing 
before trusting oneself to this new public. 
this change were beneficial to one’s future 
career, I could understand why the big Ameri- 
can impresarios recommend i | as the best 
operatic training-school. But I have"seen too 
many tragic examples of promising young 
singers who have remade their voices to put it 
over in Italy, only to find that by so doing they 


have rendered themselves unfit to please the 
Anglo-Saxon ear. 

A most dramatic example of this was Peggy 
Sheridan, a famous Irish singer who is not 
known in this country because she had the 
courage to tear up her hard-won contract with 
the Chicago Opera Company when she came 
face to face with the tragic paradox that the 
thing which had won her success in Italy would 
ruin her in America. 

The story of this Irish girl, one of the most 
fascinating and dominant figures in Conti- 
nental musical circles, unfolded almost to its 
climax in front of my eyes while I was in Milan. 

When I first saw her she was at the height of 
her success. To crown her sensational Italian 
career she had been engaged for Covent 
Garden, where for the first time after the war- 
a company picked from the world’s greatest 
singers was to assemble for the famous London 
season. And after this, she was to sail for 
America, to sing with the Chicago Opera 
Company. It was a fairyland of dreams come 
true, this reward for ten years of unceasing 
labor. 

A little orphan in a convent, she had been 
discovered in a song competition, became 
locally celebrated as “The Irish colleen with 
the voice of gold,”’ and thus attracted the at- 
tention of a great lady who sent her to Itaiy. 
There, contrary to most protégés, the Irish 
colleen scored a phenomenal success, mag- 
nificently overriding the well-nigh impla- 
cable Italian prejudice against foreign artists. 

She was a lovely thing. But her golden hair, 
deep blue eyes and intensely magnetic per- 
sonality would have meant nothing on the 
Italian stage without her marvelous voice 
which in accordance with the Italian wish for 
“body” and “fire” she had been pushing until, 
when I first heard her, it was very distasteful 
to my still-Americanized ear. ' 

The day after La Sheridan’s London premiére 
in “Madame Butterfly,” the Galleria was 
buzzing with the news that she had failed to 
triumph. The English critics had been scath- 
ing, the public lukewarm, her friends bitterly 
disappointed. The great moment in the Irish 
colleen’s life had come when, with foreign 
laurels thick about her brow, she faced her 
own people—and her own had torn her to 
pieces. 


pes SHERIDAN came back to Milan with a 
strange, bewildered look in the eyes that 
hitherto had triumphantly commanded. From 
the Galleria the information spread like wild- 
fire that her American contract was canceled. 

She was a cat that walked by herself; she had 
no one in whom she could trust or confide. It 
was months before she was able to salvage any- 
thing from the injustice and cruelty of her 
treatment by London. It was months before, 
passing her room one day—we stayed at the 
same hotel—I heard her singing in tones that 
held me spellbound. Liquid, high, exquisite, 
they poured from her throat like a bird’s. 
There was no trace of her old voice, which had 
forced itself into a tremolo. Wild with excite- 
ment I pounded at her door. 

‘‘What have you been doing to your voice?” 
I demanded. “It sounds like Melba!” 

She regarded me with smoldering eyes. 

“Do you know what the Italians thought of 
Melba?” she said stonily. “When she came 
here to sing, they said her notes sounded like 
a train-whistle. I listened to maestros who 
told me that—and I forgot that, outside of 
Italy, Melba had gained a fairly good repu- 
tation.” 

She had taken her old voice and laid it aside 
as one puts away a dress that has gone out of 
style. With courage that no one but a singer 
would appreciate, she had canceled all her 
engagements and worked alone for months, 
with no one but her own newly awakened ear 
to guide her back to the vocal ideal of her own 
country. 

It, was then that«she told me what the 
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Galleria never found out—why she had given 
up her American contract. 

“T knew that if I went to America the same 
thing would happen that happened in London. 
There was only one thing for me to do.” 

Not every singer possesses the genius and 
the courage of the indomitable Irish girl, or 
the vocal equipment that makes it possible to 
build a new voice upon the ruins of one that 
has served its purpose. And even with her, 
the relentless cruelty that surrounds a singer’s 
one made it all but impossible for her to come 

ck. 

There was no way of going to the Covent 
Garden authorities and explaining that things 
were different, now that La Sheridan’s voice 
was transformed. Nor would they have be- 
lieved it had they been told. 

And so Peggy was not reengaged for Covent 
Garden that year. There was left only the 
country of her apprenticeship where she turned 
once more to her Italian public, to the public 
for whose appreciation she had sacrificed so 
a And there she met the most cruel blow 
of all. 

When she began to sing again in the Italian 
theaters her voice had been completely re- 
modeled; it was high, light, and pure. The 
day after her first performance since the 
Covent Garden disappointment, I heard in 
the Galleria that La Sheridan couldn’t sing 
any more. What a pity, when one recalled 
the voice it had once been! 

By one of the strokes of luck which always 
must accompany a great career, Peggy Sheri- 
dan was given a chance to make phonograph 
records. And so, at the very time when the 
Galleria was gloating over what it pronounced 
the end of her career, little metal discs were 
spreading the news of her new, glorified vcice 
throughout the British Isles. The result is tliat 
she is returning to Covent Garden this spring, 
and this time she is ready to triumph. 

By virtue of her courage, will-power and 
really wonderful voice, the beautiful Irish 
girl was able to rise, a phoenix from the ashes 
of her ruined career. But how many singers 
could do the same? Given all those extra- 
ordinary qualities which are seldom united in 
one individual, one must also have luck. And 
although La Sheridan has come back, she has 
the bitter regret of years of wasted youth and 
energy. A singer’s career is short. 

My real tragedy came to me before I had 
begun my career, soon after the Carcano de- 
bacle which I had fatuously imagined was the 
worst thing that could happen to me. Over- 
come by the miasma of a Milan winter where 
every night the city that had been built on a 
marsh was enveloped in a thick white fog that 
sometimes stayed for weeks, I fell a prey to 
bronchial influenza. For two months [I lay ill 
in my bleak little hotel room, frantic with the 
thought that by March I must be well, for in 
March Poli was giving me another chance to 
prove myself before his big fall season. There 
was an unimportant spring season at the Car- 
cano, for which Poli had arranged that I was to 
sing Massenet’s “Manon.” It was a chance 
to justify myself and Poli in the eyes of the 
Galleria, and an absolutely necessary step 
before appearing in a season where I would be 
judged by first-class standards. 

My recovery was slow, but before the Ides 
of March it was accomplished. How eagerly 
awaited was the day in which the doctor had 
told me I could begin to sing! At last the day 
arrived. I went to the piano, struck a chord 
and opened my mouth. Not a sound came 
forth. 

I had lost my voice. 

A month later, after having tried all the most 
celebrated throat-specialists in Europe, I sailed 
for America. After my years of exile abroad I 
was coming home without the début for which 
I had been working for so long, and minus the 
voice with which I had started. I trembled to 
face my family and friends who had expected 
so much of me. 

I was a bird with a broken pinion. Would 
I ever fly again? 

The Whispering-Gallery thought not. 
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Sharpshooter 


(Continued from-page 65) 


incredible emotion, she discovered that it didn’t | ¥ 


matter what Bill did. 

It took her three weeks to get that far; but | 
already she had damned herself in the eyes of 
Manorwood. 

For there was nothing furtive about Maida— 
or nothing sensible, if you like that better. 
She had no discretion, for she’d never needed 
any before; what she did she did in the open. | 


She swam with Jerry, she drove with Jerry,’ | 


she played golf with Jerry; and twice she came 
down to the club to dine and dance with Jerry 
—on nights when Bill was at home. Even Thea | 
de Armond never had gone as far as that. | 
What had been a joke was becoming a scandal. | 
But nothing could be done about it; the | 
de Armonds had lived for some months in an 
atmosphere of electric refrigeration, but you 
couldn’t freeze out the Partlands. Nor, in: 
fact, did Manorwood want to do anything 
just yet; it was having too much fun. Maida | 


who always had had that arrogant assurance, | 


Bill whose mask of politeness hardly veiled his | 
morose indifference—let them sizzle, Manor- , 


wood agreed. It served them right for daring © 


to have more money than other people. 

Yet there were one or two persons who 
thought otherwise—Mrs. Venable, for in- 
stance. 

“Somebody ought to talk to her,” she told 
Uncle Tad Melburn. “I don’t believe this 
utter shamelessness of hers is anything but 
inexperience; she’s playing around and she 
doesn’t know how. But somebody ought to 
tell her——” 

“Meaning me?” Uncle Tad interrupted. 
“Look here, Helen, I’m sixty-four. I know 
what’s my business and what isn’t.” 

“Oh, so do I. All the same, I think it’s 
rotten for everybody to sit around and laugh. 
If she’s just making a fool of herself out of 
pure ignorance—because she doesn’t know the 
rules—— But maybe it isn’t that. Maybe 
she means it.” 

“Oh, no, Helen! She’d think of the children.” 

“She doesn’t have to. Not like the rest of 
us, I mean, with all that raft of nurses and 
governesses. She could get divorced. But 
Bill—he’s not a Sam de Armond. If he ever 
drew a pistol he’d use it. He wouldn’t miss, 
either.” 

“Come, now, Helen! People don’t use pis- 
tols any more.” 

“Don’t they? Go read the papers. Besides, 
Bill’s always half stewed. You can’t tell what 
a man may do when he’s soaked in brandy.” 

“Well, well!’’ said Uncle Tad uncomfortably. 
“T can’t believe it will come to that.” 

“You never can,” she flung at him. “But 
sometimes it does.” 


| 


Saturday night, and a dance at the club. 
Bill Partland had stayed at home, working on 
some army papers; he couldn’t do it tomorrow 
because he and Maida were giving a swim-and- 
luncheon party. So she drove down alone in 
the roadster, and between dances Jerry led her 
out to it. There were some forty cars in the 
parking space, and in at least half of them, 
Maida knew, couples were making love—with 
discretion. Her sun-browned shoulders twitched 
above the silver-green chiffon; she wasn’t one 
of that lot. So they strolled out to the end of 
the pier. 

Jerry found the switch that turned off the 
big lamp above the landing-stage; they looked 
at each other in the dim-light from the club 
windows; on a bench above the lapping water 
they sank in each other’s arms. 

“T didn’t know things like this happened,” 
she said at last. ‘There was no arrogance in her 
voice now; only wonder, and a touch of fear. 

“They never did, before. Oh, Maida, 
Maida! if only I’d known you sooner—I’ve 
been such a terrible fool I’m ashamed to 
touch you-——” 
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the Water, glassy gray under the stars, “Pd -» : 
‘mood she knew—“she’s different in herself and 


like to swith out with you,” she said. “And:I 
wouldn’t care if'we never came back.” ~~~” 

She didn’t know the Freudian symbolism, 
but Jerry did. 

“Maida”—his voice shook—“somebody else 
will be coming out—there’s such a mob, Won’t 
you come up to my room? For a drink?” - 

“A drink?” She laughed. In the dusk her 
clear gray eyes were scornful; she had begun to 
measure him, in these three weeks. Not that 
that mattered, either . . . “Jerry, do you 
want me?” A moment later she sprang up, 
trembling. ‘No, no!” she “Wait! 
Let me—let me pull myself together.” 

_ His blue eyes clung to her, wistful and long- 
ing. 
“JT won’t go up to your room,” she said. 
“But tomorrow—— Confound it! I forgot 
that party. Well, after that, if you want 
e ” 


“You'll come to me?” 

“T’ll go with you—for good. If you want 
me. I—TI can’t stand this any longer. But 
I’m not a betwixt-and-between. When I do 
anything they can all know it.” 

“But darling, you know I can’t marry you.” 

She laughed rather wearily. ‘Who asked 
you to marry me?” 

“But it wouldn’t be fair.” 

A flirt of her shoulders flung off his hands. 
“I’m not asking you to be fair, Jerry. I’m 
telling you I’ll go with you tomorrow evening— 
if you can take your medicine. Yours won’t 
be much. Mine——” She was silent a mo- 
ment, thinking. Not of the children; they 
weren’t hers any more. They belonged to the 
nurses. Thinking of Bill . . . She shrugged. 
“T’ll take mine,” she said. ‘But I’m not Thea 
de Armond. People won’t need to listen at 
the window to know what I’ve done. Well— 
do you want me that much?” 

“Of course I do. Maida—I think you can 
save me. If we ever could marry! Perhaps 
my wife could be persuaded——” 

Fifty thousand would persuade her, he was 
thinking; Maida never would miss that. 

“Leave that tii-<afterward,” she said. “I 
don’t know whether I’ll save you or sink you, 
but I—I can’t stand this.. I didn’t know such 
things happened. You can’t stand it either— 
at least I hope you can’t. Nor Bill. He’s 
never said anything, but of course he knows. 
We've got to clear this up.” 

Softly he caressed her hands. ‘Darling, 
I’m not sure I ought to ask you——” 

“T asked you,” said Maida. “You only 
asked me to come up to your room.” She 
laughed. “For a drink. You don’t like the 
deep water, do you, Jerry? But that’s the 
only place I’ll swim with you. All or nothing. 
You’d better think it over till tomorrow. Be- 
cause if you start, you’ve got to go through 
with it.” 

“T can do anything for you!” he vowed 
eagerly. Perhaps too eagerly, she considered 
as they strolled back down the pier. 

Maida was cool and assured as ever when 
her partner claimed her for the next dance, but 
Jerry’s nervous excitement told its story. At 
least to Helen Venable, with whom he was 
dancing; she stopped suddenly and led him off 
to the porch. 

“Now!” she said. “This isn’t my job, but 
everybody else is too namby-pamby to do it. 
Jerry, this has got to stop. Oh, don’t look 
puzzled and hurt. You know what I mean.” 

“Helen, I want to tell you something. 
You’ve always understood me better than 
other people——” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Venable. “Thank 
heaven.” 

“And I want you to know that this isn’t— 
like anything that ever happened before.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. Venable pensively, 
“you’ve said that not less than three hundred 
times in your life. You said it tome. You’ve 
forgotten that, probably; but I remember, be- 
cause that was when I began to laugh.” 

‘‘T mean it!” he flared. “She’s different!” 

“You always mean it, Jerry. That’s part of 
your charm.” 


“Helen”’—this was the earnest pleading 


different for me. If only I’d met her years 
ago! But even yet, Helen, I think she may 
save my soul.” 

“As if ‘that mattered,” said Mrs. Venable. 
“Tf I were you I’d worry more about saving my 
body. Bill Partland’s a dead shot.” 

“Huh!” said Jerry, ruffling; too late she saw 
that she had touched his sacrosanct vanity. 
“So am I.° And Bill doesn’t know what it feels 
like to shoot at a live target that can shoot 
back. I do.” 

He left her damning herself for a meddling 
fool, and damning him for several things. All 
Manorwood knew it wasn’t Bill Partland’s 
fault that he’d been kept in a training camp as 
pistol instructor all through the war. 


A number of people were surprised to see the 
de Armonds at the Partlands’ party Sunday; 
possibly even Bill was surprised, though when 
Bill was surprised you never knew it. Maida 
herself hardly knew why she had asked them. 
Was it in recognition of an obscure feeling that 
she and Thea de Armond, after all, were sisters 
under their skins? But we’re not, she told her- 
self grimly. Not by a good deal. She hoped 
Jerry understood that by now. 

There was no time for these abstruse specu- 
lations, anyway; she had to plan—plan to get 
the guests away decently early, plan for a last 
hour with the children before she left. If she 
left; the “if” loomed larger this morning . . . 
And then the last interview with Bill; after 
eight years, she still couldn’t guess how he’d 
take the news. His terrific temper was pretty 
well under control, but he’d ost killed a 
man who called him a crook, once, in a politi- 
cal quarrel; and this dour silence might cover 
anything. Not to speak of the old brandy. 

But Maida met her guests with her old clear- 
eyed assurance, so cool and calm that Jerry was 
worried. 

“Changed your mind?” he asked as they 
swam out beyond the floats. 

“The offer’s still open—if you think you can 
take your medicine.” 

“T? Maida! You know that with you I 
could do anything!” 

She’d have to train him, she saw, to be a 
little less positive in his assertions. She’d 
have to do a good deal of training, probably. 

They came back to the float, and Jerry did 
some diving with Mrs. de Armond—she was 
making a rather obvious point of her unsenti- 
mental comradely feeling for Jerry. Some of 
the others had swum ashore; Maida stretched 
~ on the float—and Bill came and sat beside 

er. 

“Feel rotten?” he asked in an undertone. 

She shook her head. So he’d seen something 
at last. With an inner ache, she perceived that 
if he’d seen anything three weeks ago—even 
three weeks ago, before she discovered that 
things like this could happen—— 

“You want to take care of yourself, May,” 
he told her. Queer how that absurd old pet 
name hurt. “Anything I can do?” 

“Not a thing,” she said—rather harshly, be- 
cause she had to swallow a lump in her throat. 
With a shrug, he dived off and swam ashore. 
At luncheon, she was disgusted by the avidity 
with which he consumed the brandy cocktails. 

But Jerry stayed with him, glass for glass, 
and most of the others stayed with Jerry; they’d 
forgotten that Bill’s old brandy had twice the 
kick of cut Scotch or kitchen-stove gin. Even 
Maida discovered that she was drinking more 
than usual. Rotten, she mused, to have to get 
up your courage that way, to tell your hus- 
band you are leaving him; rotten to finish one 
life and begin another with a drunken party 
like this. For they were all a little unsteady as 
they drifted out into the gun-room, after 
luncheon, to look at Bill’s trophies; and then 
drifted, smoking, out on the lawn. 

“You’re certainly a sharpshooter, Bill,” 
Thea de Armond giggled. “I’d hate to have 
you point a gun-at me.” 

“Somebody shut the woman up,” Uncle 
Tad muttered. ‘“She’s drunk.” 
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it's a different 
KIND of catsup! 


Really. 





tomatoes 
gorgeously 
spiced! 


The result is that 
Snider’s, the mulled cat- 
sup, has an added zest. 
This condiment has been 
well called the wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced —and indeed 
it has a “bouquet” all its own. 

When itcomes tocatsup many peo- 
ple who apply intelligent choice to 
the foods they eat, specify “Snider's.” 


OF course all catsups 
do not taste alike. For in- 
stance there is the flavor 
which a decidedly indi- 
vidual recipe imparts to Snider's. 

This secret recipe, exclusively 
Snider’s for the past forty, years, 
Owes its success not only to the 
careful blending of ingredients 
but just as much to the mulling. 









You will agree with 
them that Snider’s is 
different 














Sniders 
The mulled catsup 


CHILI SAUCE "93 a a COCKTAIL SAUCE 
FRESH-KEPT VEGETABLES & FRUITS IN GLASS & TIN 











But she went on unchecked. “But shooting 
at a target isn’t like shooting at a man who can 
shoot back—is it, Jérry?’”” And as he glared at 
her in silent contempt—“Or a stunt like Wil- 
liam Tell’s—that’s a real test of nerve. Could 
you shoot an apple off Junior’s head, Bill—or 
this cigaret out of my mouth? I’ve heard of 
people who could do that.” 

“So’ve I,” Bill grunted. “Never saw it 
done, though.” 

Sweetly smiling, Mrs. de Armond turned to 
Jerry. “You could do it—you’re used to 
shooting with a hazard. Want to see if you 
could hit my cigaret?”’ 

Jerry fidgeted. ‘‘Where’s the hazard?” he 
asked imprudently. He might have meant it 
as a joke, but it didn’t sound like one. 

She shrugged. “Oh, if you want a real 
hazard—try it on Maida.” 

“Go to thunder,” said Jerry, shaking. 

Maida flicked the ash off her cigaret; her 
cool gray eyes stared at Thea with a shade of 
arrogance. “He could do it,” she said. “Bill, 
too, for that matter.” 

“Well, of course,” Mrs. de Armond conceded 
blandly, “you know Jerry so much better than 
the rest of us But J don’t believe he could.” 

“Show her, Jerry,” said Maida. 

Perhaps, she supposed, it was a reflex of her 
anger—she wanted to strike the woman in the 
face; or perhaps it was a test of nerve, her 
nerve and Jerry’s—a public demonstration to 
the world that they weren’t afraid. Or per- 
haps it was only a mixture of tortured desper- 
ation and old brandy; the cries of protest 
merely fixed her resolution. 

“You’re crazy!” Jerry snarled. “I won’t do 
! |——” 





t 


=e 


“You’re going to do it,” she broke in, in- 
flexible; just in time to cut off his “I can’t.” 
Inwardly she was raging. Was this what she 
had meant to trust her life to—this confidence 
that collapsed before a test into panicky 
evasion? She’d start training Jerry now .. . 
For she’d glanced at Bill—standing silent, im- 
mobile, to all appearance politely bored; and 
the contrast was a little too much. Whatever 
you might say against Bill, she’d lived eight 
years with a man; and she meant to live with 
another if she changed at all. 

“You said this morning,” she told Jerry 
quietly, “that you could do anything. Show 
them you mean it. Show me.” 

Her steady gray eyes told him that he had to 
show her—now or never. With a gesture of 
helplessness he turned toward the gun-room. 
Now Bill, she reflected, would have told me to 
stop talking rot; and made me stop. And of 
course he must know why I’m doing it. 

By that time there was clamor, a dozen 
voices crying at once. In a blurry way they 
all felt that it ought to be stopped, but nobody 
knew how; so, instinctively, they turned to 
Bill. But their clamor rebounded, futile, from 
his impassive silence. Bill wouldn’t stop it. 

Maida had taken her stand in front of a 
three-foot oak, Thea de Armond was pacing 
off the distance; as Jerry came out of the gun- 
room with an army automatic they all swarmed 
toward him—all but Helen Venable. She 
stayed with Bill. 

“You've got to stop it!’ she told him. ‘“She’s 
your wife!” 

“She’s twenty-seven years old. If she wants 
to do it——” 

“Bill, he’s full of brandy! Look, how he’s 
shaking! Do you want to kill her?” 

“Jerry’s a good shot,” said Bill. ; 

“When he’s sober.” Her eyes blazed. “Bill, 
you’ve let things go on—I don’t know whether 
you call yourself a gentleman or just don’t 
care. But I did think you had the nerve to 
do your own murders.” 

“T have,” said Bill calmly. “If it comes to 
that.”’ He walked over to Jerry, took the gun 
out of his hand. “Good gun,” he said. “But 
take the old single-action Colt for this job. 
It throws truer.” : 

He looked calmly at Helen Venable, undis- 
turbed by the frank loathing in her eyes. 

There was a flustered running to and fro, 
then a sudden silence. Maida stood motionless, 


























her rose frock bright against the dark trunk of 
the oak, a freshly-lighted cigaret immovable 
between her lips. Jerry’s unsteady fingers 
loaded the Colt—three cartridges; he passed a 
hand over his eyes. 

In the dead silence Maida’s voice rang clear. 
“J call you all to witness that I started this. 
If anything happens it’s my fault—mine alone.” 
She replaced the cigaret, a tiny finger of white; 
and Jerry raised the gun. 

While they all stood breathless, its muzzle 
made tiny circles in the air. He lowered his 
hand, wiped his face with a handkerchief. 

“Come, Jerry!” Maida was harsh. ‘Do 
your stuff.” 

Again the gun rose, leveled unsteadily. Bang! 

But his hand had jerked high as he squeezed 
the trigger; the bullet thwutted in the tree 
trunk, five feet above Maida’s head. He flung 
the gun away and collapsed in a shuddering 


eap. 
couldn’t!”” he was moaning. “I didn’t 
dare!” 

Half a dozen women were trying to choke 
hysterical sobs; but Mrs. de Armond, cool and 
smiling, picked up the gun and broke it. 

“Two more cartridges, Jerry. One was for 
me, wasn’t it? William Tell stufi—‘To pierce 
thee, tyrant, had I slain my son.’ ” 

“Yes!” he shrieked. ‘One for you and one 
for me, if I’d hit her.” 

“Well, well!” Uncle Tad Melburn, unstead- 
ily cheerful. “Buck up, boy. You didn’t hit 
her.” 

Uncle Tad stopped; his remark was dropping 
into a fathomless silence. For Bill Partland 
had taken the gun out of Thea’s hand. He 
ejected one of the cartridges, tossed it away; 
the gun clicked shut. 

“My turn now,” he said. 

“Not you!’ Thea de Armond protested. 
She turned to the others, with a cackling laugh. 
“But—but this is murder! He’s her husband!” 

Perhaps that too was meant for a joke—she 
was capable of it; but it didn’t sound like a 
joke. They all knew that was precisely what 
it was—cold-blooded, deliberate murder. And 
nobody could stop it. 

Jerry Delehunt tried to stop it; still shivering, 
he struggled to his feet. Without anger, with- 
out apparent effort, Bill set his hand against 
Jerry’s jaw and pushed—pushed him down on 
the lawn, a dozen feet away. 

“Bill!” Helen Venable screamed. “Stop it!” 

“Keep still,” said Maida bruskly. ‘“He’s 
right. His turn now.” 

Again she stood against the tree trunk, erect 
and nonchalant, smothering a cough as the 
smoke trickled up into her nostrils. For that 
tiny white finger was shorter now, by more than 
half; the cigaret had burned down almost to 
her lips. She took it out for an instant. 

“T call you all to witness thai if anything 
happens——” she began. 

“Shut up,” said Bill. 

She shrugged, and faced him with a smile. 

And now his arm went out, the gun came 
level; full of old brandy he might have been, 
but he stood like a statue cast in bronze. Even 
Thea de Armond had sense enough to hold her 
breath as she looked at Maida’s clear arrogant 
gray eyes, waiti 

Bang! . . . Maida swayed, her hands over 

her face. Bill was beside her before the others 
even could move; his arms enfolded her. 
_ “It’s allright.” She looked up, with a gasp- 
ing laugh. “Got a bit of the ash in my eye— 
that’s all. You certainly pulverized that 
cigaret, old-timer.”? She released herself; but 
her hand lingered for half a second, squeezing 
his. “It’s all right, everybody. Now let’s have 
another drink. For once, we need it.” 

“But Bill!” (Thea de Armond, of course.) 
“You didn’t have another cartridge ready for 
yourself if you’d hit her.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Maida in disgust. 
“He knew he wouldn’t. So did I. Somebody 
pick Jerry up and cart him home. He’s all in.” 

He was all out, too; he never came back . . . 
So the Partlands are reestablished pretty well as 
Manorwood’s Model Pair, now that Bill is off 
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the old brandy. 





ou can’t say no to Nature 
and get away with it! 


y= Nature equipped mankind 
with teeth, she designed those 


teeth for hard work—and plenty of it. 
And for hundreds of centuries, while 
primitive man was taking his food 
pretty much as he found it, nothing 
went wrong with Nature’s plan. Teeth 
stayed by their owners—giving no 
trouble at all—until their owners 
finally had no further use for them. 


How different today, when increas- 
ing civilization and luxury have led 
to the excessive use of over-milled, 
over-refined and over-cooked foods! 
Teeth have ceased to work. Man is 
consistently disobeying Nature’s law 
—and he is paying a bitter penalty! 
You can’t say “no” to Nature and get 
away with it. 


We'll never get away with it! 


Dentists—working desperately to 
overcome anation’s increasing dental 
ills with all the means that science 
has placed at their command—warn 
us that the penalty for lazy teeth must 
always be paid. They urge us to safe- 

ard the health of our teeth—so 
important to the health of our whole 
body—by eating at every meal some 
food that requires thorough chewing. 


Ask your own dentist about this. 
He will ive you a list of the foods 
he considers most valuable for pro 

erly exercising teeth and gums. It is 
very probable that Grape-Nuts will 
have an important place on his list 
—for dentists all over the country 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Heath Products, which in- 
clade also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 





recommend this delicious food as an 
aid to better teeth. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat 
and malted barley. In form and flavor 
it is unique—small golden kernels, 
with an enticing nut-like taste and a 
characteristic,ever-so-tempting crisp- 
ness that makes you want to chew. 
Youwill chew Grape-N utsthoroughly 
and enjoy chewing it. That’s the 
secret of its fame among dentists. 


In addition to its value as a crisp 
food, Grape-Nuts helpsto build sound 
teeth by contributing elements the 
body requires every day for proper 
nutrition. Phosphorus for teeth and 
bones. Iron for the blood. Proteins 
for muscle and body-building. 
Dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy. And the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- 

etite ... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Ginpe Baas is an admirably balanced 
ration. And it is made particularly 
easy to digest by the special baking 
process that prepares itfor yourtable. 


Give Grape-Nuts a place on your 
menus! Your grocer sellsit, of course. 
Perhaps you would like to accept the 
following offer. 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet — 
“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


G.— C-6-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of 











SFr. ve pak gly a der Them” aes 
Name. 

Street, 

City. State 








In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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“What is , 
back of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 
a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 
bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 
offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from Our monthly fi list of 
: : soaain recommended issues 
dealing with an organization having a background _ will keep you informed 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 0% <page current 
Sige Shes Abb offerings. It will 
taining close contact with investment conditions be sent upon request. 
throughout the world. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 














There is no mystery about 


CARTONING 


LL of the famous artists and cartoonists of this country are 
making thousands of dollars yearly from their pens. Mail 
They earned their success through years of work and tedious pay ". 
search for “the right way.” Booklet # ov a? 
Today, the courses in Cartooning and Illustrating of the In- ONS ae pet aye 2 
ternational School of Art, by showing you the short cuts, will gl abot H yeh s 43 
save you years of work and bring success much sooner than _" <\Ogwihy et 
if you stumble along’ alone. 2" Ba o* 
These courses will not only teach you how to draw, oo” wt ee 
sy 







but will also develop. your originality. They ~~ wae ae F os 
are acknowledged to be among the best and ~ go eo ro) sce me Pt 
most modern courses in Cartooning ~~ aah 98 Pa asst® ae 

and Illustrating offered today. id w per ~~ > - 






Regina C—— 
(Continued from page 58) 


temper she told him that she had taken the 
money from the cash drawer. 

He was horrified. He was not one to coun- 
tenance that sort of thing. His feeling for 
economic and financial order was great. The 
sum was replaced by him, but not without an- 
other appeal for reform. This irritated her. 
Without a word to him she resigned her place 
and departed for Washington, taking quarters 
in a hotel there and resorting to her favorite 
relief, morphine, a goodly amount of which she 
had filched from the hospital. 

When she had had enough of being alone, she 
visited one of the group she had known in New 
York who was living in Washington at that 
time, and with whom La Grange had already 
been in communication in the hope of finding 
some trace of her. This girl, seeing Regina’s 
gloomy and distrait condition, wired La Grange 
where he could find her. At once he went to 
her. What promises, if any, were made on this 
occasion are not known, but she returned with 
him and with his help resumed her work at the 
hospital. 

But she had lost interest in her work, and, to 
a certain extent, I think, in him. Possibly it 
was life itself that had lost its salt. 

And then occurred one of those encounters 
most calculated to arouse the jealousy of any 
woman. She saw La Grange with another wo- 
man, either in a restaurant or a theater, I can- 
not now recall. As it turned out, the girl was 
a young and attractive relative visiting his 
family, but the incident was sufficient to bring 
on a dark and disturbing scene. Regina called 
up his home and wanted to know from his 
sister, who chanced to answer the telephone, 
where and with whom he was. Miss La Grange 
had never heard of Regina, and was probably 
astonished at the wild and authoritative tone. 
At any rate, she asked who was inquiring, and 
why. Answer, Regina C——. Also that she 
had every right to know. The sister refused 
any information on the ground that she did not 
know anything about the person calling. 

The effect of this was very disturbing. The 
one thing that La Grange did not wish his 
family (his mother, especially, of whom he 
was very fond), to know was that he was con- 
ducting this clandestine affair. His mother, 
no doubt, had always thought that when the 
time came he would marry a girl in his own 
world, in an open and socially conforming way. 
And had he ever married Regina it would have 
been in this manner, so as to place her on a level 
with himself. He looked upon this latest ac- 
tion of hers as a breach in that solid wall of 
respectability which must eventually surround 
her and him if they were to be married at all. 

When he called her the next morning to ex- 
plain and protest, he found that she was al- 
ready the worse for the drug that he feared. 
She was in a half stupor, and when aroused was 
in no way repentant for what she had done. 
Rather, she deluged him with accusations of 
indifference and deception, which he could only 
deny, but she would not believe him. She 
asked him why she should care what his mother 
or his family thought. What did they care for 
her? Let him give some thought to her con- 
dition of mind. 

It was from this time that La Grange began 
to manifest an indifference toward her which 
most certainly hurried that despair which 
brought about the end. The result of this was 
that she resorted more and more to her prin- 
cipal recourse against ennui and regret—mor- 
phine. According to her friends, she had taken 
a large supply from the hospital and hidden it 
in a near-by safety vault. When thigsupply 
twas gone, she sought to buy more, But now a 
sharp campaign was being waged against.all 
doctors and druggists who provided prescrip- 
tions too freely, and it was not easy to obtain. 

Regina,. being a vigorous and executive per- 
son, bethought her that an ample supply was 





always to be found in the drug-room of the 
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hospital. Dressing herself in her best one day, 
she visited that institution, explaining that 
she had been away from the city for some 
time. She was very curious as to the old place 
and had merely come to look it over. Might 
she? She would just walk without putting 
anybody to the trouble of showing her around. 

The superintendent smiled and _ turned 
her over to a nurse to be shown about, 
but Regina soon dismissed her on an upper 
floor and hurried to the drug-room. It was 
locked, but she had retained a key. She 
opened the door and seized from the spot 
where it had always stood the bottle contain- 
ing the hospital’s supply of morphine, then 
closed the door carefully, returned to the office 
and bade an elaborate farewell to all. When 
the theft was discovered, the lock on the drug- 
room door was changed. La Grange related 
the happening to Regina later, not suspecting 
her until long afterwards, and then solely be- 
cause she derisively related to another how easy 
it had been to hoodwink them. 

But this, tricky and dangerous as it was, 
involving the liability of arrest for theft, was as 
nothing compared to other shifts which now 
followed. One of these related to La Grange 
himself. He was in the habit of carrying a 
hypodermic outfit in the inside pocket of his 
coat, and to get at this case was her problem. 
She knew that strychnin pills looked almost 
like those of morphine; only a very careful ex- 
amination of them side by sde would reveal 
the difference. The thing to do now, when she 
needed morphine, was to induce him to take 
off his coat, if it was during the hot summer 
months, and then suddenly express a wish for 
something from the ice-box. This challenge 
accepted and the coat left, it was an easy 
matter to rifle the case of its vial and the 
vial of at least some of its pellets, replacing 
them with strychnin so that they would not be 


missed. 

The fact that another life might be en- 
dangered had come to mean nothing to her. 
If this ruse failed to work, and there was an- 
other present whom she could interest, she 
would invite La Grange to show the unsophis- 
ticated third person the method by which 
patients were relieved of pain. If the case were 
produced and she could lay hands on the vial, 
so as to show the uninitiated how much she 
knew about such things, it was not difficult to 
uncork the bottle and spill two, or three, or 
four pellets on the floor unnoticed, to be gath- 
ered up later. 

These tricks were said to have been worked 
by her at least a dozen times during the course 
of the second year. Naturally, they had to be 
interlarded with other ruses. One of these re- 
lated to a girl who had once come to the hos- 
pital over which Regina presided and had there 
been treated for the very habit of which she 
was now a victim. Regina now sought her out, 
suspecting that she had never been completely 
cured. Her plan was to strike up an alliance 
with her by which they might both come by 
the means of their mutual undoing. As fate 
would have it, the girl was open to, and even 
anxious for, just such an alliance. 

Between them they hatched a workable plan. 
The girl was put to bed and a doctor was sent 
for, Regina posing as a trained nurse employed 
by the patient. The doctor arriving, a des- 
perate case of gallstones was alleged. In the 
face of groans and much artistically simulated 
misery by the patient, it was not out of order 
for the nurse to suggest a hypodermic. But 
when the doctor started for the kitchenette to 
sterilize the needle and prepare the drug, that 
was Regina’s cue to come forward with an in- 
gratiating smile and exclaim, in her best South- 
em drawl: ‘Oh, no, doctah, yo’ can’t go in 
theah! The kitchen is too mussy. I wouldn’t 
have yo’ see it fo’ worlds. Let me go. I ama 
trained nurse, yo’ know, and can do it fo’ yo’.” 
A smile, a profound air of sincerity, and the 
doctor returned to the patient, whose condi- 
tion became noticeably worse at the moment. 


In the kitchen the vial was rifled of its contents | 


and strychnin substituted, an injection given 
the patient, and the doctor dismissed. 





If thrift is your aim 
you can buy no more economical underwear 
than “B.V. D.” 


T offers not only longer wear but more uniform 
wear, that preserves, to the last days of its life, 
all the fine shapeliness and cool, roomy comfort 

of a “B. V. D.” garment. 


Processes of our own mills and bleachery give 
“B. V. D.” nainsook unmatched durability. And 
“B. V. D.” tailoring—with its many special rein- 
forcements, its lock-stitching throughout, and its 
thorough finish—contribute to “B. V. D.’s” re- 
markable resistance to wash and wear. 


Measured by length of satisfactory service, “B.D.” 
is the least expensive underwear. 


INSIST on this red woven label. 


MADE FOR THE | 














Grode Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreign Countries) 


Men’s Union Suit $1.50 Shirtsand Drawers the garment 85¢ 
Youths’ Union Suit 85c 
Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices. 


Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 


THE B.V. D. COMPANY, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “B.V. D,” Underwear 







© 1928 
The B.V. D. 
Company, Inc. 
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) EASY WAY 
TO CHARM 
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is to give yourself every advantage 
in the wearing of your clothes. 
Merely buying new suits and gowns 
does not necessarily improve your 
appearance. 

ti you could have perfect poise, a 
light natural walk, and an ultra- 
smart figure—then your charm 


would be assured. And this is the © 


result when you wear 


RCH PRESERVE 
A SHOE 

because this smart shoe does give 
poise; it does help attain a youthful 


walk; it does promote free, un- 
hindered action of the entire body. 


This shoe is different; it is patented; 
it can not be successfully imitated. 
This shoe alone offers you the cor- 
rect arch bridge to prevent sagging, 
the flat inner sole to prevent pinch- 
ing, and the metatarsal support to 
prevent distortion. 


Insist on getting the one and only 
Arch Preserver Shoe and you'll be 
sure of perfect comfort and foot 
health—plus correct style—with 
the priceless ‘third factor’’ of smart- 
ness in your appearance. 


Send for booklet 








The Louise 





There is only one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its principles 
of construction are fully 
protected by patents. No 
shoe is an Arch Preserver 
Shoe unless stamped with 
the trade-mark. 








THE SELBY SHOE CO. 


Smartness. 





911 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send book No. O-11, ““Feet— 
the New ,Source of Youth and 
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This was a mere preliminary to a long series 
of hoaxes. They remembered a nurse who was 
in attendance upon a number of rich patients 
who were addicted to the drug habit. It was 
assumed by them that she must have morphine 
in her possession, and they now descended upon 
her. Their call was in the guise of a social visit, 
and they were soon engaged in a line of reminis- 
cent patter. In the midst of this, Regina, who 
was really the active agent in all this, asked for 
the privilege of rearranging her hair. She was 
escorted to a bedroom and left there, her 
hostess and confederate resuming their happy 
memories. 

No sooner was the door closed than Regina 
went through every piece of clothing, every 
box, bag, casket, drawer in the room and also 
searched the closet in a connecting bathroom. 
As a blind, she let down her hair and went 
about carrying a hairbrush in one hand. But 
the search was not rewarded. Her stay being 
unduly prolonged, the nurse was about to 
come to the door to see if there was anything 
her guest needed when a ring of the telephone 
bell interfered and she paused to attend to 
that. The confederate thereupon hastened to 
warn her friend of the impending danger, and 
the following conversation is said to have 
taken place: 

“For heaven’s sake, come on! I can’t think 
of another thing to say! And she’s coming in 
here. She had already started when the tele- 
phone rang.” 

“Oh,” came plaintively from Regina, “I’ve 
looked everywhere and haven’t been able to 
find a thing. But . . . but”—with an il- 
lumined gleam of the eye—‘“I haven’t looked 
there,” and she dived desperately toward an 
overlooked shoe-drawer at the bottom of a 
built-in wardrobe. This time she emerged 
triumphant, a full tube of morphine in her 
hand. She now proceeded to the mirror, 
volubly explaining how very difficult it was 
to do anything with her hair these days. 

In a moment she was in the other room, 
pattering about how grateful she was for this 
courtesy and what a charming and livable suite 
it was. And in another moment she was bid- 
ding her hostess an affectionate farewell. 

When this supply was exhausted, there arose 
the question of how to obtain more. Her dar- 
ing had frightened off her erstwhile confeder- 
ate, and she was now compelled to work alone. 

But throughout this period the relationship 
between herself and La Grange had not 
been broken. He was still the faithful atten- 
dant, after a fashion—sympathetic, tolerant, 
and largely uncomplaining, I believe. From 
time to time, his morphine vial was rifled and 
filled with the substitute. But there came a 
day when for all her resourcefulness and arti- 
fice she was unable to secure a “shot” for as 
long as seventy-two hours. 

Under these circumstances La Grange was 
her one resource. He must be persuaded to 
visit her and she must rob the vial. Driven 
by her great need she began calling for him 
after midnight, and at his home. Wouldn’t he 
come to her? She was very ill. Her standard 
complaint recently—nerves—was driving her 
insane. She must have. something, a dose of 
morphine, to quiet her. 

“But Regina,” he is said to have answered, 
reprovingly, “you know I won’t do that. Let 
me send you some chloral or somnal.” 

“No, no, no!” she almost screamed. Unless 
something were done, and quickly, she would 
do something desperate—kill herself and have 
it over with. 

This brought him at once. He found her 
walking the floor, wringing her hands and beg- 
ging for relief. At last convinced of her need, 
he took out his hypodermic case and proceeded 
to sterilize the needle by the aid of an alcohol 
flame. She stopped suddenly in her walking as 
if remembering something, and exclaimed: 
“Oh, no, no! Wait, Walter! That... that 
isn’t morphine. I forgot.” 

“Not morphine?” he inquired. 

“No,” she said. “It’s strychnin.” 

He paused as though he were on the track of 
something. 


“What makes you think it’s strychnin?® 

“Because one day when you went to the 
store for me I took out your case—just to 
look at it—and in fooling with it I spilled 
all the pills down the wash-stand there. And 
then I thought you might be angry, and I put 
strychnin back in its place. I thought you 
might be angry . . .” 

“Ah!” he replied, sitting down. “TI see, 
You—you didn’t use any of the morphine, by 
chance?” 

“No, of course not. How can you say that 
to me? Of course I didn’t use any.” 

For answer he sat there. This was the rev- 
elation he had long feared. The professional 
laxity, or dishonesty, or ethical deterioration 
which had permitted such a development as 
this was too much for him. He was deeply 
pained and disgusted, and from then on did 
his best to separate himself from one whom he 
no longer considered ethically responsible, 
But on this occasion, because of the state she 
was in, he went out and secured morphine and 
gave her a dose, at the same time making it 
plain that he would no longer favor her in that 
way. She must either submit to treatment 
and cure, if she was an addict—which she still 
denied—or she must look to others for her 
supply. 

But if he was dove with her she was not done 
with him. She was still fond of and desirous of 
clinging to him, even though she realized now 
that her hold upon him had withered to a dry 
and colorless claim. In some of her moods, 
due perhaps to the influence of the drug, she 
confessed to one of the Redmond sisters that 
she hated him and would see to it that he was 
punished for the way he was treating her. He 
had had the best of her love and devotion, and 


now see. 

Once she outlined a plan by which she could 
take a deadly revenge if she but chose. She 
would have him drive her out to some lonely 
spot in the woods, or a park, where she would 
shoot herself with his revolver, which he kept 
in his car. Thus she would leave him to ex- 
plain all. With no witnesses, his weapon and 
with herself, the only one who could clear him, 
dead, she was sure that he would end in the 
electric chair. Another plan was to kill her- 
self on his mother’s doorstep, leaving a letter 
which would explain why she had done it. 
But these were the dreams of one lost in the 
fumes of a drug. 

At that time a goodly number of women with 
twisted lives and some whose lives were not 
so twisted were looking to the war and France 
either to regenerate or to restore them, spirit- 
ually and in other ways, or to do for them 
entirely. Hundreds were setting forth on that 
adventure, why not she? There was a great 
public interest in and homely sympathy and 
generosity for those who were going abroad. 
She, therefore, lost no time in taking advan- 
tage of this situation. 

Visiting an old druggist from whom as super- 
intendent of a hospital she had purchased 
many supplies, she told him she was going to 
France as a war nurse. She was anxious to do 
her duty by her country, but, ah, she was with- 
out funds. The druggist, recalling her as an 
old and liberal customer and responding to the 
call of his country in his turn, grandiosely an- 
nounced that she might take anything she 
needed and there would be no charge. He 
could do that much for his country if girls like 
her could-go to nurse the wounded. Thus en- 
couraged, she proceeded to select the various 
things she might be supposed to need, but 
which were actually supplied by the govern- 
ment. In the midst of her labors she suddenly 
stopped and came to the crux of her visit. 

“Oh... ah... Doctor Kaye, I just re 
member. I haven’t any drugs, and I hear they 
are very scarce over there. It would be a 
idea if I took some with me. Could you— 
ah—let me have some——” Here followed 4 
list of four or five things, winding up with: 
“And some aap pe too? I hear there is 4 
great shortage of that.” ; 

Mr. Kaye was a little disturbed. His place 
was visited regularly by inspectors from various 
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Lucky Strikes Are The Favorite 


Of “The Three Musketeers”, 
Says Dennis King 


ee, 
%, 





The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“I have been buying tobacco for 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes for sev- 
eral years and I buy only the 
best, ‘The Cream of the Crop.’ 
Lucky Strike is the cigarette 
once tried, always used.” 


Co, 9 
Tobacco Buyer 


“As D’Artagnan in ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers,’ I speak for all when I say 
Lucky Strikes are our favorite ciga- 
rette. The splendid flavor of the 
toasted tobaccos is a delight we relish 
and ourcomplete enjoyment of Luckies 
never causes the slightest throat irri- 
tation or cough. We are ‘all for one 


and one for all’ when it comes to 
Lucky Strikes.”’ 





“It’s toasted” 





No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


© 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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It's How You 
Remove 


Cold Cream 


That counts in keeping a radiant skin— 
one properly cleansed and free from 
blemishes and unattractive pores 





SPECIALLY 
POSED BY 
IRENE RICH, 
WARNER BROS. STAR 


EMOVING cold cream itself from 

your face may seem simple to you. 

Yet beauty experts warn that improper 
removal may endanger a good skin. 

They themselves would no more think 
of using a cold cream cloth, or a towel 
on their face, than they would think of 
not using cold cream at all. For cold 
cream is important to a soft, supple skin. 
But if it is left to accumulate in pores, to 
harden at their base, it means coarse 
pores and unattractive texture. 

Cold cream cloths used time and again 
are always a risk, Even if they are freshly 
laundered there are soap particles that 
are dangerous, And being of low absor- 
bency, rubbing is necessary for complete 
removal, and that irritates the skin tissue. 

Kleenex’Kerchiefs is the scientific solu- 
tion to cold cream removal. You use 
them once only, then throw them away. 
These daintily soft complexion sheets re- 
move entirely, and without rubbing, the 
day’s accumulation of soil, remove all 
make-up and cold cream, by absorption. 
And in gentle safety to the skin. 

Try Kleenex ’Kerchiefs. Let us send 
you a seven-day test packet, free. We 
know you will discard old-fashioned 
methods in complexion care in future. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


‘KERCHIEFS 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 


In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc 


7-Day Supply — FREE 


KLEENEX CoO., C4 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
Please send sample of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs. 








Name. 





Address 








City. State 
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bureaus, city, state and national. The war on 
drugs was growing very sharp. He began to 
apologize, saying that he could not possibly 
give her any without a doctor’s prescription, 
whereupon she assumed a very injured air. He 
weakened, apologized again, and supplied her 
with thirty grains upon her promise to safe- 
guard him in as far as the law was concerned. 
With this windfall she was at peace for another 
week or so. 

And shortly after this she actually embarked 
for France. She went as a nurse, but whether 
she served as an efficient one no one ever 
learned. During her service it was necessary 
for her to assign to another an allotment of so 
much a month. Believing she would never 
come back alive, she generously made this 
amount thirty dollars a month, naming Marie 
Redmond as the person to receive it. She had 
entirely cut herself off from her family. 

Nothing was heard from her for four months, 
when suddenly she reappeared, or rather wrote 
from a third-rate hotel in New York, where ap- 
parently she was lying ill. According to the 
story of Marie, who took her the accumulated 
checks, she was living in a shabby room, the 
blinds drawn throughout the day, and wander- 
ing about in a soiled brown sweater and night- 
gown. By then much of her beauty was gone, 
| and this loss was emphasized by the indif- 
| ference with which she regarded her person. 
Cigaret stubs and ashes and burnt matches 
littered the floor and bed. A pack of well- 
thumbed cards, with which she played soli- 
taire or told her fortune, lay upon a table. 

According to her story, she had telephoned 
La Grange on her return, but apart from one 
visit, during which he gave her some money, 
he had not been interested to renew the rela- 
tionship. No doubt he had urged her to take 
treatment for her vice and undertake some 
active employment, and she had refused both 
suggestions. She had built up a large bill at 
the hotel, being still in uniform and the 
sympathy of the stay-at-homes still at fever 
heat for those returning. But she slipped away, 
leaving her trunk. 

But this was not the end, either. From an- 
other quarter of the city she was heard of again, 
and in a rather dramatic way. Having at one 
time come in contact with a girl of rather loose 
morals who occupied a small apartment in one 
of those poorly reputed buildings. which ad- 
join the negro section of upper Manhattan 
Island, she moved into this same building. 
Here, with nothing more than a suitcase, a 
pallet, and a store box for bureau, she lived for 
a few months, preserving, however, a nurse’s 
uniform and cap, which she found useful in her 
quest for morphine. All her former belongings, 
placed in storage when she went abroad, had 
either been sold or lost for non-payment of rent. 
By now she either could not or would not work, 
and seemed for the time being content to let 
La Grange go. 

It was in this room, where she lay all day 
long with blinds drawn, that she concocted a 
new ruse. This was to array herself in her uni- 
form and, satchel in hand, call at a hospital 
where the doctors and nurses were known to 
her. Arriving at the office of the superintend- 
ent, she would announce that she had been 
retained as private nurse for a patient being 
brought in by one of the doctors, he and his 
patient even then being on the way. She would 
be allowed to wait in the office, adjoining which 
was usually the drug-room. Her assured and 
confident manner quieted any suspicion that 
might attach to her visit, and the superintend- 
ent and nurses would come and go without pay- 
ing any attention to her. At the first moment 
the room was empty she would dash into the 
drug-room, if it chanced to be open, and rifle it 
of whatever morphine it contained. Whether 
she succeeded or not, she would tell whoever 
came into the room first that she would go to 
the entrance and wait for the doctor, and so, 
of course, make her escape. 

But on one of these expeditions she was es- 
pied by a nurse just as she was emerging from 
the drug-room. Before she could make good 
her escape, she was stopped, interrogated, and 








then searched. She indignantly denied taking 
any drugs, but the search yielded a goodly 
amount of morphine. She was detained and 
informed that unless she could bring forward 
friends who would vouch for her, she would be 
turned over to the police. Giving a fictitious 
name and address, she now sent telegrams to 
various fictitious persons out of town, pre- 
sumably in order to gain time. Pending re- 
sponse to these, she was placed in a second- 
floor room which looked out upon a stone court, 
and a nurse placed in charge of her. Here she 
remained from ten o’clock in the morning until 
late evening, no answer coming to any of her 
messages, of course. 

About dinner-time she pleaded faintness, 
and asked that something be prepared for her, 
The nurse went to the door to call another 
nurse either to take charge or prepare the food, 
and when she turned again, it was just in time 
to see Regina’s feet going over the window- 
ledge. She had attempted to leap beyond the 
wall which enclosed the court, and would have 
cleared it and fallen into an open lot which ad- 
joined the hospital had it not been for her dress 
catching on a hook outside the window. This 
threw her to the ground below and the fall 
broke both of her wrists and otherwise injured 
her. The police were notified and she was 
taken to the detention ward of the hospital 
until she should be able to appear in court. 

Meanwhile, the case being interesting, it was 
given to the newspapers. A false name had 
been given by her, but some staff artist making 
a drawing and the description seeming to fit 
Regina, the attention of La Grange was called 
to the incident. Moved by her plight, he in- 
vestigated and sought to secure her release. 
By this time, however, she had been taken in 
hand by a woman philanthropist who conduct- 
ed a home for erring girls on the East Side, and 
this woman, with the permission of the court, 
removed her to that institution, where she re- 
mained for some time. It was here that La 
Grange came to rebreak and reset her wrists, 
improperly set in the first place. After a time 
she was discharged as cured, and due to the 
efforts of this woman and La Grange, the case 
against her was dismissed. For some time 
thereafter he contributed to her support. How- 
ever, her mood toward life was by now so hope- 
less that a craving for the drug soon returned, 
and she disappeared again. 

That was the end of the story, except for the 
following, written me some two years later by 
Marie, to whom I had appealed: 


No, I have never heard anything more 
about Regina, and I don’t believe that 
anybody else has. It might be that she 
recovered her sanity and poise and re- 
sumed some form of normal life, but I 
doubt it. She was too far gone. A nurse 
we both knew told me only a few months 
ago that a girl answering Regina’s descrip- 
tion had been picked up unconscious in 
the street and taken to a hospital. When 
consciousness returned she proved to be 
raving mad and was transferred to a 
derelicts’ asylum, I believe, where she died 
in a strait-jacket. I wrote there, but 
they informed me that no one answer- 
ing to that description had died there re- 
cently. Dr. La Grange tells me that he 
has gone over all of the records at the hospi- 
tal and the asylum and there is no proof 
that she was ever there. He seems to wish 
to believe that she is alive, but that may 
be because it would bother his conscience 
to believe her dead. Yet the Lord knows 
he did all he could for her—more than 
most men would have done. 

But that is neither here nor there. An- 
other girl told me that she had seen Regina 
on the street here, or thought she saw her, 
and that she looked prosperous and happy. 
But I don’t believe it. Another nurse said 
that she had had a letter from her from 
Denver, but nobody else ever saw the let- 
ter. Another is supposed to have seen her 
in Washington, looking very well. But I 
have never seen or heard from her since 
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she came to me two years ago, and I figure 
that if she were alive and well off she 
could scarcely hide away from everybody 
who knew her, and if she were alive and 
poor, she would certainly have appealed 
to me or some of the others who had 
known her. I was about the only one 
toward the last to whom she seemed to 
think she could come without danger of 
criticism, but I have never heard a thing. 
Of course, she’s dead. 


Maybe. Personally I have always. been 
inclined to think of her as a capable but 
erratic soul, one who had some queer twist in 
regard to the affections and who seemed to 
think that unless life could be bent to her mood 
it was not worth living, or at least not worth 
working for. 

As for La Grange—he is still unmarried. 
He lives with his brother. His mother is 
dead, his sister married. 





Low-combed 


Roosters 


(Continued from page 79) 


the other. And then—then this terrible thing 
had to happen and oh, captain, I don’t know 
what’s going to become of me! 

“T knew beforehand that Arthur had this 
weakness for gambling. He admitted it to 
me and promised me he was going to give it 
up for good and all. But I know why he gave 
way to temptation today, of all days, and I 
can forgive him. He—he wanted to be able 
to buy me a real wedding gift and have some- 
thing left to start up housekeeping with. 

“And now it’s all gone—including eighteen 
dollars of mine that I’d given him to keep. 
And nearly every cent of his own that he had is 
gone too and—captain, you mustn’t let this go 
any further—there was nearly a hundred dol- 
lars more that didn’t belong to him at all. It 
belonged to the firm he travels for—he’d col- 
lected it for them and was taking it in. And 
he'll be disgraced if he can’t pay it back. 

“They'll discharge him with a terrible mark 
on hisname. They might even prosecute him. 
He says they’re so very strict about money 
matters. And the whole thing will come out— 
and I’ll be shamed. We can’t get married; 
between us we haven’t money enough for the 
license and the preacher. And how would we 
live afterwards—Arthur with no position at all! 

“Oh, captain, what are we going to do? 
Who is going to help us? It might not sound 
like much to some people but, oh captain, 
it’s just utter ruin for us.” She put her face 
in her cupped hands and made little choked, 
sobbing sounds. 

During this recital Cap’n January had been 
doing some intense thinking. Merely because 
this lamentable affair had come to pass on his 
boat, no one, legally, probably had any claim 
against him. But how about morally? He 
was proudly jealous of the untarnished record 
of the Promised Land. Above all else he de- 
sired that she might continue to enjoy her 
Teputation as “a family boat,” a boat protected 
by a vigilant crew and an honest ownership 
from scandal or the breath of scandal. While 
he weighed the merits of the issue on the bal- 
ances of his private ethics, the grief and the 
despair of this forlorn young petitioner worked 
upon his sentimental side. 

So, almost before she finished speaking, he 
teached his decision. What she told him, her 
manner of telling it, the look out of her eyes, 
the trembling of her lip—these had inclined 
the scales in her favor. 

“How much in all did you say the money 
come to?” he asked. 

“Two hundred and sixty dollars.” 

“All right then, quit frettin’. You're goin’ 
to git it back—not him, but you. I reckin it’ll 

safer in your keepin’.” 

‘Oh, captain, how can I—how can we— 
ever thank you?’ 
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Sica Tablets 
stop indigestion without 
starting hiccups and gas 











“For many years it was my custom to take a dose of soda for my occasional 
attacks of indigestion,”’ writes Mr. Jack Irwin, 565 West 185th Street, New 
York City, “and sometimes I used to wonder which was preferable—the indi- 
gestion or the aftermath of gas and hiccups that always followed the use of soda. 
Then one day a friend suggested Gastrogen Tablets, I tried them. I’m glad 
I did, for I found they relieve after-dinner distress as quickly as soda ever did, 


and without the belching and internal rumblings that were so annoying.” 








Pechaps you, like Mr. Irwin, have been 
embarrassed by the sense of uncomfortable 
fullness and the rapid raising of gas that 
so often follow a ye of ‘‘soda bicarb.”” 


For soda is chemically compelled to 
leave an alkaline residue in the stomach. 
And this residue impedes normal diges- 
tion, creating the gas that causes hiccups 
and internal rumblings. 


But it’s all as unnecessary as it is un- 
comfortable. For Gastrogen Tablets, en- 
tirely free from soda, contain only ant- 
acids that cannot act except in the presence of 
acid. After neutralizing the acidity of the 
stomach, they stop work. Any excess 
passes from the system harmlessly and un- 
changed. You get quick relief without 
retarding normal digestion—and you 





avoid the embarrassments of eructation, 
the medical term for the social error of 
belching. 


Gastrogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 
minutes. Two or three tablets are usually 
effective. Get them today—try them next 
time your dinner brings you discomfort— 
you'll be surprised and delighted at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring, 
and you'll enjoy their spicy, aromatic 
flavor every time you take them. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 













Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 
This reaction shows what happens in the 

stomach when you take soda: 
HCI+NaHCO3=NaCl+C0O2+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %CaCos = KCaClat+ %CO2+%H20 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-68 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 


Write for 
this 


ree 
Catalog 









recognized 
authority 
=o ses 
subjec 

Diamonds 


This free 
catalog is 
beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to 

judge, select and buy diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and market diamonds. It 
shows exact weights, sizes and various qual- 
ities—Illustrates all the latest style solid 
gold and platinum ring settings. Write for 
a Free Copy. 


BUY DIAMONDS Direct 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Leading Diamond Importers. Save 20 to 40% 


For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons of Boston has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of from 
20 to 40%. Here is a Diamond offer direct 
to you by mail—which clearly demonstrates 
our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should 
interest every present or 
prospective diamond pur- 


haser. 
Ladies’ 18K Solid White 
Gold Ring in exquisitely 
pierced design—giving Dia- 
mond a square cut effect. 
rhe perfectly cut blue-white 
Diamond is of fine brilliancy. 
hi be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than 
$150.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 
Our price 
direct to you.... 7 





A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


% envat.<..... $31.00) 1 carat....... $145.00 
3% carat....... 50.00 |2 carats...... 290.00 
Ce ETS 73.00 | 3 carats...... 435.00 


es 
Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 











|FREE DIET ADVICE 


‘THE SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 

yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
free and yee Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
“Healthful Living”’, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It describes in detail Health foods | atthe Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess. Ida Jean Kain, Ciel aia 119 16th St., 
The Battle Creek Food Co.. Battle Creek. Mich. 


ur Camp '* 








A de luxe home on wheels. Low, pleasing ap- 
rance. Full head-room. Equipment includes 
rths, drop-leaf table, wardrobe. ice box, 
lockers, por nm sink, running water, electric 


lights, etc. 
Write for Free Book 
on Camping Vehicles. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
1906 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 
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“Easy enough—by you gittin’ his solemn 
promise to leave playin’ cards be frum now 
on. I don’t aim to go nigh him; it’s fur you 
to tell him in. your own way how this here 
matter has been fixed up. For the time bein’ 
it kin be a private transaction betwixt you 
|and me. I gather that’s the way you’d ruther 
it would be, ain’t it?” She nodded her head 
vigorously, her eyes suddenly alight. 

“Later on, I’ll have to lay the proposition be- 
fore the gentlemen at my home that’re pard- 
ners with me in this here steamboat. If they 
agree with me that I done the right thing in 
handin’ back whut your sweetheart lost, why, 
so much the better; ef they don’t, you needn’t 
worry yoreself none because you mout say 
' that after all it’s been more or less my own 
| fault fur not sizin’ up them two scalawags and 
| warnin’ them: beforehand ag’inst tryin’ any 
of their monkey-business on our passengers. 
| You stay right here a minute, please. I won’t 
| be gone more’n a minute or two.” 
| When he returned from the purser’s office 
|and put into her eager grasp a plumpish roll 
| of bills and banknotes, she caught up one of 
| his hands in both of hers and squeezed it. 

“That there ain’t a-tall necessary, miss,” 
| he protested. He was embarrassed and showed 
| it 





| “I’m only giving you your receipt,” she de- 
|clared. “No, I’m not! Here’s your receipt, 
| captain!” 

| And almost before he realized what she 
| meant to do she had done it. She had kissed 
| him twice, full on the mouth. 

| After she was gone he stood there behind the 
| freight-pile for a minute, fingering at the ends 
| of his mandarin’s mustache. His face wore a 
| startled look but by no means a displeased look. 


| The young woman who had called herself 
Effie Hopkins did not look back,as she sped 
| along the cluttered guards. She was afraid to 
|look. She was pretty good at acting; in her 
| line she had to be. All the same, she was fear- 
ful that, looking back, she might reveal the 
tremendous jubilance she felt. 

| The trick had been turned with such beauti- 
ful simplicity! She had not been required to 
| draw upon the deeper reservoirs of her trained 
| emotionalism; nor forced to resort to che half- 
veiled threat of bringing a suit against the 
owners in order to extort payment. That was 
to have been the heaviest shot in her reserve 
batteries, but it had not been necessary to 
fire it avainst a citadel so ready to surrender 
to her make-believe tears. Sometimes these 
rubes were 3o ridiculously soft. Well, she had 
—— 2 trifle, too, and for no good reason 
either. 

That kissing stuff, now; that, you might say, 
tad been so much wasted ammunition. She 
wadered that a vague impulse should have led 
her to expend it when the job already was satis- 
factorily finished. There were no dividends 
in that sort of thing. Kisses were for persua- 
sion or for clinching the bargain in an opera- 
tion where the customer seemed reluctant or 
turned suspicious. Why she had thrown these 
kisses in for good measure, as it were, she could 
not exactly explain even to herself. 

Anyhow, she had more important things to 
think about. She had to think about her own 
getaway. The sooner that was accomplished 
the better, for herein lay possible danger for 
her. However, her luck still held. 

The Promised Land, having left behind some 
minor consignments on the right side, was 
swinging on an elongated slant toward the 
left-hand bank. That fact promised well, 
since the left bank, descending, was the proper 
one for her purposes. At the end of a two- 
mile diagonal, the packet nosed cautiously in 
below a low shelf of land on which stood a 
cabin or two and one frame house and a tiny 
general store. Her accomplices had taken her 
hand-bag with their own belongings. 

As she followed the mud clerk and a file of 
rousters out over the lowered gangplank, there 
was about her appearance nothing to cause 
comment, nor about her actions either. She 
had the casual indifferent manner of one who 





stepped ashore for curiosity, or perhaps to take 
a few turns back and forth for exercise. 

She did take a turn or two and at the con- 
clusion“of the second lap of her promenade 
she nimbly vanished behind the little store, 
Keeping the building between her and the boat, 
she continued her stroll. It took her across 
a grassy rutted field and brought her to a dirt 
road leading inland toward scraggly woods, 
Almost immediately she was in these woods. 

Presently there came to her ears those famil- 
iar sounds which signified the withdrawal of 
the boat into the deeper waters of the channel. 
She fetched a breath of relief A quarter of a 
mile farther on, she came to a clearing with a 
homestead set in the middle of it and here she 
made a deal with a drawling half-grown farmer 
boy to carry her in a spring-wagon behind a 
brisk team to a rendezvous already appointed 
—a flag-station of the railroad which crossed 
the river by a bridge some four miles below 
the point where she had effected her flight.. 


In the thriving small city at the mouth of 
the Tennessee there was a man who dis- 
charged a unique and valuable civic duty. A 
jackal himself, he protected the community 
from other jackals. His name—for residential 
use—was Pilkins Bland, which happened to be 
his real name. For traveling purposes he had 
sometimes one name, sometimes another. 

The police in the big towns knew him as an 
accomplished and painstaking confidence man. 
His neighbors in his home town, wherein he 
rested between business trips hither and yon, 
knew him as a sedate and peaceful person of 
markedly domestic habits. As between him 
and the local constabulary, there prevailed a 
mutually beneficial arrangement. Whatever 
he might do elsewhere, here he did —s 
which a respectable taxpayer and a voter 
the regular Democratic ticket might not with 
propriety do; for which reason he was treated 
as such. 

In return he personally saw to it that his 
fellow citizens enjoyed immunity from the in- 
vasions of practitioners of Mr. Bland’s profes- 
sion and also from members of the kindred 
branches of that profession. 

In his leisure hours he made a habit of meet- 
ing incoming trains. Occasionally from the 
cars would descend an alien whom promptly he 
buttonholed and engaged in whispered conver- 
sation whereupon the alien would climb right 
back on the cars and go thence. What Mr. 
Bland said to the passer-through was his own 
concern. The point was that the other invari- 
ably continued on his way unrejoicing. 

This amiable gentleman chanced to be at the 
station when Number 6—mixed freight and 
passenger—arrived -at seven-twenty P.M., on 
the dot for once. Very much to his surprise 
the first traveler to emerge from the battered 
combination coach at the tail-end was Cap’n 
Tip January of the Promised Land. 

“Why, hello there!” exclaimed Mr. Bland. 
“T thought you was so prejudiced against rail- 


‘roads you wouldn’t patronize ’em even if you 


had to walk. What’s come over you to——” 
He broke off, seeing now the look on the 
newcomer’s face, seeing likewise that the steam- 
boatman was accompanied by a young man ofa 
flurried and downhearted aspect, this expres- 
sion being paradoxically offset by the clashing 
tones in his wardrobe. 
“Pit, was you down here when the local frum 
Princeton got in?” January’s tone was brusk. 
“Um huh, only she was behind time. Dueat 
five-eighteen but didn’t get in until less than 
an hour ago. So I got me a bite over at Buck 
Quarles’ snack-stand and just stayed on for 
Number 6, me having a sort of hunch there 
might possibly be somebody on her I’d know. 
I didn’t have any idea though it would be you.” 
“Did you see three people—two devilish 
Yankees and a——” x 
“T shorely did,” stated Mr. Bland, antic- 
pating the question. ‘Spotted ’em and held’em 
up. The men are a couple of old-time mobs 
men—shoddy ones though; second-grade 
out of Chicago. They got dumped day 
before yesterday by Babe Clarkson of the 
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a lot of us children learning to care 
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my mouth and gums healthy. 

I am twenty-six years old. I have 
good, sound, white teeth, that are 
much admired. Last July, I went to a 
dentist and had my teeth examined 
and cleaned by a dentist for the first 
time in my life. My teeth had no 
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Clarkson Circus down below the state line. 
That’s what they said, and there wasn’t any 
reason for ’em to be lying—not to me, anyway. 
But the gal, now; I didn’t recognize her for a 
minute; then I placed her. 

“She’s a kind of new hand. At that, she’s too 
good for the pair she’s teamed up with. But, 
what I gathered, that’s only temporary, any- 
how. She run into ’em by chance yesterday 
or the day before and being up against it for 
ready cash, she threw in with ’em till she can 
get back up North to where her kid is. 

“Seems like she used to be on the stage with 
some little stock company or other and was 
going straight, by all accounts. But the claim 
is that she married some bum of a trouper that 
mistreated her and ditched her after their baby 
arrived and after that she turned reckless and 
went on the make. 

“Well, anyhow, I headed ’em off right here on 
this platform and told ’em that if they maybe 
craved to turn some little trick around here 
there’d be absolutely nothing doing. But they 
said they were just passing through and in a 
hurry besides, and then asked me would I do 
’em a small favor? They had some jack—I 
asked no questions but I guessed they’d just 
made a quick touch somewhere back in the 
sticks—and they wanted to tuck it away in a 
safe place—said they didn’t want to have it on 
’em if they got stuck here overnight. 

“T couldn’t see any harm in that so far as 
this town’s concerned. They couldn’t buy a 
money order, which would have been their reg- 
ular way, the postoffice being closed. So, to 
help ’em out, I called up Jock Ogilvie of the 
Planters’ Bank on the telephone from here at 
the depot, and on my say-so he came back 
downtown from his house and opened up and 
took the stuff on deposit. They aim to check 
it out later from Chi or somewhere, I judge, 
and split it three ways.” 

“Then they’re still here—that’s good!” 
snapped Cap’n January. 

“Well, don’t be too dead certain about that,” 
said Mr. Bland. ‘“They’d been hoping to make 
connections out of here with the train on the 
Northern division—you know, Number 11— 
but they missed her by a whisker. So then 
they wanted to know could they. get across 
tonight anyway and I told ’em probably 
not—that is, unless they could hire somebody 
with a skiff or something to set ’em over. I 
figure that must be their plan now, because, 
leaving me, they headed toward the city wharf. 
But say, Tip, look here: What’s your interest 
in this bunch?” 

“Plenty! They had the gall to try their 
crookedness on my boat. Two of ’em made a 
fool out of this young feller here. Then on top 
of that one of ’em made a bigger fool out of 
me. After they’d got away separate—the 
men fust, then her—I begun smellin’ a rat and 
I cornered this boy”—again he indicated the 
crestfallen drummer—‘‘and we kinder com- 
pared notes. To save time and on the chance 
they’d git together at the railroad, I jumped 
ashore at Gilbertsville, bringin’ him along 
with me, and we ketched the accommodation 
and, ez you see, trailed ’em in.” 

“Well, I’ll swear!” lamented Mr. Bland 
sincerely and, with equal sincerity, did swear. 
“Why, Tip, if I’d guessed for one minute that 
that was the way it was—well, you know 
what I’d ’a’ done! If there’s any way I can 
help——” 

“There is. You take this here boy with you 
and go find the county judge and have him 
issue an attachment tyin’ up every red cent 
of that money that’s in the Planters’ Bank.” 
Already he was moving off, with great swift 
strides. He threw his last words over his 
shoulder. “I’ll try to handle the rest of this 
job my ownself.” 


The fugitives were almost to Brookport, 
which is in Illinois although a great many 
otherwise well-informed people in Illinois may 
not know it even yet, when the motor-boat 
failed them. It was not a motor-boat; it was 
the motor-boat. It was the first of its family to 
invade those waters. Nobody suspected the 
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distressing truth then, but this was the 
pioneer and prototype of a class which eventu- 
ally would cut deeply into the profits of legiti- 
mate steamcraft. It belonged to Riley Stegar 
and was the pride of his being. He, who 
dearly loved to tinker with diffident mechan- 
isms, had once on a memorable time coaxed as 
many as three uninterrupted miles out of the 
Quickstep, for such was her ironic name, ere 
she coughed and died on him. 

Prior to engaging the Quickstep, the spokes- 
man for the strangers had sought to charter 
the ferryboat Betty Owings, but Mr. Josh 
Flash, her engineer, had stated that she had 
finished her last trip of current day and date, 
that her fires were banked and that he would 
see himself eternally consigned to a certain 
very tropical place before he stirred to unbank 
those fires. 

With a disdainful gesture he referred the 
anxious trio to Mr. Stegar, who in his private 
shipstead near the ferry dock, was oiling 
up his engine. Mr. Stegar delighted to meet 
landsmen who would take a sporting chance. 
These hardy adventurers paid in advance, too. 

It was Mr. Stegar who discovered that they 
were being followed. He lifted a solicitous 
nose out of the inner abdominal mysteries of 
his beloved, peered rearward, and remarked: 

“Looks to me like yonder’s somebody 
bustin’ along in a skiff that’s doin’ their dern- 
dest to ketch up with us.” 

But his passengers were not deeply concerned 
by that. Mr. Stegar, whose eyesight was better 
than theirs, felt sure the distant skiff con- 
tained but a single occupant. Moreover, they 
were by now well beyond the dividing line be- 
tween yellowish Ohio River water and bluish 
Tennessee River water, uniting but not yet 
commingled. So they figured themselves to 
be well on the safe side of complications, both 
nautically and legally speaking. 

“Let ’im come, whoever ’tis,” spoke up the 
cock-eyed man who appeared to be the leader 
in this enterprise. ‘Swell chance he’s got 
against us, huh?” 

“W-e-ll, hardly,” said Mr. Stegar, but he 
said it dubiously. Minutes before, his trained 
ear had caught the symptomatic sounds betok- 
ening lung trouble. 

By affectionate nursing of the consumptive 
he managed to stave off a complete breakdown 
until they were within fifty yards or so of the 
shore. Then, after a series of heartrending 
gasps and sputters, the breakdown came; and 
as the Quickstep drifted slowly, the pursuing 
boat overtook them. The man at its oars, 
having steered between them and the land, 
let go of those oars and. as he ranged along- 
side, stood up, and they knew him. 


Bonne be as he was and stripped io his 
shirt, he looked the part of a vengeful 
pirate. For a fact, he had behaved rather like 
a pirate—jumping into the first unchained 
skiff he saw at the wharf and whisking it away 
without asking anyone’s leave. 

“You folks will kindly turn back to where 
you jest come frum ez soon ez that there toy 
starts workin’,” he stated with a cold polite- 
ness. 

“Ts that so?” jeered Cock-eye. 

“Yes, I reckin that’s so.” 

“‘Where’s your warrant?” 

“Ez it so happens. I’ve got two warrants,” 
said Cap’n January, not boastingly but with 
assurance. “Here’s one of ’em.” He slightly 
elevated his half-clenched right hand. “And 
here’s the other.” He raised the left fist. 
“Want me to serve em on you? Or would you 
ruther go along nice and peaceable?” 

“Is that so?” repeated Cock-eye, while his 
own right began to steal back under the skirts 
of his coat toward his flank. 

“Mister Man,” said Cap’n January, with 
the utmost calmness, as he stooped and reached 
to lay hold of the launch’s gunwale, “whutever 
you got in that there pocket of yours better 
be somethin’ good to eat, because ef ever you 
draw it I’m shorely goin’ to make you swallow 
*t whole.” 

Cock-eye changed his mind. His good angel 


had urged him to change it, which perhaps was 
just as well. 

“You can’t bluff me,” he said; but it was a 
lie. He already was bluffed. 

He of the soiled waistcoat took up the burden 
of debate. Dirty Vest was wise in the criminal 
law, past experience having qualified him. 

“You can’t touch us nor stop us neither,” 
he proclaimed. ‘We're out of your jurisdic- 
tion, you poor hick! Ain’t we more than half- 
way across? I'll say we’re pretty near all the 
way across! You can’t touch us, and if you 
had any sense you’d know it and drop this 
foolishness right here. Oh, we’ll go back with 
you rather than have a jam but you’ll be the 
one that’ll be sorry for it afterwards. How 
long will it take a good lawyer to get us out on 
a habeas corpus? About twenty minutes, 
that’s all.” 

Dirty Vest now addressed the attentive Mr. 
Stegar: ‘We'll want you, friend, to prove that 
we were less than a hundred and fifty feet 
from our bank of this river when this long- 
legged rube pulled this stuff of detaining us 
against our wills.” 

“Alluz ready to oblige a customer,’’ said 
Mr. Stegar, smiling gently as though at some 
good joke. “I’m perfectly willin’ to testify 
to that very thing.” He whirled the wheel. 
“By gee! I believe she’s fixin’ to take holt. 
Say, lady and gents, ain’t this here the sweetest 
little bunch of machinery you ever did see!” 


N Hour later or thereabouts, Mr. Bland 
was addressing the trapped three, superim- 
posing scraps of the argot of their trade upon 
the homely metaphors of his native clime. 
He was adding a personal commentary to what 
they just had heard, with astoundment and 
chagrin, from a hastily summoned attorney. 

“Yep,” he was saying, “‘it’s like the mouth- 
piece tells you. He can’t spring you out of this 
coop because by the law Kentucky controls to 
low-water mark on the other shore. So you 
were nabbed on Kentucky soil—water rather— 
and you’re locked up now in a Kentucky hoos- 
gow, and unless you do a quick job of squaring, 
you'll be facing a Kentucky jury and you can 
dope it for yourself what that’ll mean. These 
river people down here may look like a bunch 
of low-combed roosters to a couple of foxy 
birds like you think you are, but lemme tell 
you they’re wise to their own particular 
game. 

“At that, you’re getting off soft. They call 
this man the Prayin’ Mate now, but they 
didn’t use to call him that. If you’d ’a’ pulled 
this plant a couple of years back, before he 
turned pious and closed up his private ceme- 
tery, you’d probably ’a’ taken your last living 
look at him through quite a lot of smoke. 
You’ve been monkeying with a sanctified buzz- 
saw, that’s what you’ve been doing and you're 
lucky to be still breathing. Con it over, boes, 
con it over.” 

Mr. Bland beckoned to the young woman 
and she, beaten and haggard, followed him 
down the corridor of the city lock-up until the 
two were beyond earshot of her companions. 

“T’ve got a message for you from a certain 
party that’s a friend of mine,” he told her. 

“What friend—that mate I trimmed?” 

“The same. There'll be no charge of any 
sort against you. You can beat it out of here 
tonight for where your kid is. Want to go?” 

“Of course. But”—she shrugged hope- 
lessly—‘“but how can I? I’ve got exactly 
two dollars to my name. I was strapped and 
desperate or I wouldn’t have ganged in with 
those dubs. yonder.” 

“Wait a minute, sister. Trouble with you 
molls is you jump at conclusions too quick. 
I’ve got something for you besides a message. 
He’s sending you this.” He put a small wad 
of bills in her hand. ‘That’s an even hundred 
bucks. He told me to tell you it was payment 
for something or other—said you’d unders 
and if you didn’t, no matter.” 

He left her standing there in the dim of the 
barred aisle-way and she fumbling at her divi- 
dends, with a misted look in the old eyes of her 
young face. 
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Alimony by Faith Baldwin (coninued from page 71) 


good voice,” he ‘told her abruptly. “Tem- 
perament. But you are untrained. You sing 
rather badly and very prettily, and you sing 
cheap things. You should study.” 

She was neither angry nor plaintive at that; 
she was impressed with his attention. 

“But I can’t,” she told him. “I haven’t the 
means, and I’m afraid I’m too lazy. But—I 
wanted to ask you—do you think I could 
make a success—on the radio?” 

“Ach, Gott!” Lewisohn was amused. His 
swarthy, sullen face lighted a little as he looked 
into hers. “One never knows,” he answered. 
“Some quite bad voices are good on the radio. 
Other voices, beautifully placed, exquisitely 
flexible, have no success at all.”” He reached 
in his pocket for a card, found a pencil stub 
and scribbled something in his illegible, arro- 
gant hand. “Take this to Manners,” he told 
her, “of WMQ. He’ll give you a tryout.” 

She thanked him and went off presently, 
the card between her fingers and her heart high 
with hope. If—she were a success! 


| ay that night when Charlotte was ready 
for bed, Miss Winchester came in trailing 
clouds of glory. A flame-colored negligée fell 
back from her thin arms. 

“Here’s your check, Charlotte,” she said. 

Check! 

Charlotte took the slip of paper Miss 
Winchester held out to her and turned it 
irresolutely between her fingers. “But I can’t 
take this, Janet—I didn’t expect——” 

“Of course you can take it—it’s not pay- 
ment my dear,” said the generous, nervous 
little woman. “It’s just an acknowledgment 
of your kindness in helping me out. I want 
you to buy yourself something you want with 
it—I didn’t know what to get.” 

When Charlotte had murmured her thanks 
and Miss Winchester had left the room, 
Charlotte turned to — _ was sitting on 
the edge of the bed, smokin 

“But—it’s awfully nice of on really— 
I didn’t dream——” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Helene shortly. “She 
can afford it. She would have had to pay five 
times that hundred for a professional. Take it, 
cash it and do what you please with it. If 
you’re wise, you won’t mention it to Stephen 
but will see what it’s like to be extravagant 
with your own money—once.” 

Charlotte said, still holding the check: “I 
know. It’ must be—a grand and glorious 
feeling. But if I were to save it?” 

Helene said nothing. They looked at one an- 
other in silence for a moment, and then 
Charlotte, putting the check in her purse, set 
about the serious business of undressing. Long 
after the lights were out in Helene’s room, ad- 
joining hers, she lay awake and thought. 

Her songs, her success—she had been 
frightened, but the terror had soon passed— 
Lewisohn’s words, the card he had given her 
to the director of the broadcasting station, 
age check—all passed through her mind. 

ut before she slept it was of Harry Stoddard 
that she thought. 

She liked him—his gray eyes, and the way he 
had of smiling with them while his well-cut 
mouth remained grave, unaltered. She had 
liked the touch of his hands and the sense of 
strength and physical fitness which emanated 
from him. 

She thought—“If he calls me up—shall I go 
out to luncheon with him?” 

Then she thought of Stephen and Eve 
Harkness and smiled slowly into the dusk. 


“I won’t be getting a vacation until fall,” 
Stephen told Charlotte one evening shortly 
after Janet Winchester’s musicale. 

“That’s too bad,” she answered absently. 
“T was just going to speak to you about going 
away this summer—it’s late in July already and 
the heat is uns le.”” 

He braced himself for the usual argument, 
but she went on swiftly: 


“Janet Winchester is going abroad. She’s 
offered Helene and me the house. There will 
be very little expense—the servants go on as 
usual—there’s the garden and the dairy. It 
will just be a matter-of butcher bills, divided 
between us—and tips when we leave.” 

Stephen said dubiously: “Nice of her. But 
I don’t know that I care to have you accept so 
much.” 

Charlotte shrugged impatiently. “Oh, non- 
sense! She’s only too glad to have the house 
lived in.” 

“T suppose so,” Stephen answered dully. 

His head ached; he’d had rather a run-in 
with Ketcham. Things had gone wrong, all 
around, at the office. Eve Harkness hadn’t 
been there either. They’d phoned she was ill. 
He’d left the office a little early and sent her 
flowers. He wondered uneasily if she were 
really hinge ill—if she were being looked after 
spe per 

He looked with heavy eyes at Charlotte, who 
was yawning her way through a novel at the 
far end of the couch. Why couldn’t he tell her 
flatly: “I don’t want you taking this house 
with the Carter woman. I don’t like her in- 
fluence. I don’t like your accepting so much 
from rich, carelessly generous people like Miss 
Winchester. You can’t pay it back. It’s bad 
for you to take, all the time.” 

But what was the use? Instead, he talked 
about the office, in an effort to make some 
human sound. The silence that so often fell 
between them oppressed him. But, broken, it 
was no better. Neither, in moments when they 
were not quarreling, ever said anything 
memorable, anything significant, to the other. 

“And Miss Harkness being away——” 

Charlotte looked up from her book. “Oh, is 
Miss Harkness on her vacation?’ she asked. 

“No, she’s ill—someone telephoned in for 
her this morning.” 

“Too bad,’ murmured Charlotte. ‘She 
— an awfully nice girl—the little I know of 

er ” 

The proverbial feather would have laid 
Stephen prostrate. During the two years he 
and Eve Harkness had worked together, any 
mention Charlotte had made of her had been 
indifferent or slighting. This complete volte- 
face paralyzed him. But he had the happy 
masculine faculty of interpreting a sign in the 
fashion most pleasing to himself. Charlotte, 
he decided, had come to her senses and was 
trying to make amends. Now, of course, was 
the time to tell her about his innocent excur- 
sions with Eve during her absence. 

He opened his mouth to tell her. And closed 
it. He had that uncomfortable sensation a 
person feels when the words are formed in the 
mind and the tongue remains shackled. If he 
told her, he argued silently, at the time when 
she was being amiable and pleasant, it might 
reverse her mood, set her to carping. No, per- 
haps he’d better not tell her—now. 

He did not. 

Charlotte, watching him, was perfectly 
aware of the mental struggle. And she had the 
happy feminine quality of interpreting a sign 
in the fashion most pleasing to herself. It was 
a good sign, she thought, and smiled a little 
that Stephen was making such hard work of 
saying simply, “While you were away, I took 
Miss Harkness to dinner at that French place— 
what’s the name?—Jean-Louis’?” 

She hoped he would not tell; that his male 
instinct for secrecy would conquer. She was 
not disappointed. It did. 

When next she saw Helene she told her, with 
the minute descriptions, interpolations, ana- 
lytical discussions common to the wifely nar- 
ration of the smallest marital incident. 

“The less he tells you the more you'll know— 
or can think you know,” Helene remarked 


cryptically. 

Charlotte nodded. 

Helene said suddenly: “Mind you, Char- 
lotte, I don’t believe there’s anything serious 
between your husband and his secretary. Get 


that straight. But you can use his interest in 
her for your own purposes. Very few people 
believe in Platonics nowadays.” 

Charlotte said nothing, but Helene surprised 
a mingling of caution and complacence on her 
face which intrigued the older woman. What 
was Charlotte up to? Helene wondered. Well, 
sooner or later she’d tell her. 

Stoddard had telephoned Charlotte during 
the previous day, asking her to meet him for 
luncheon—any day she suggested. She had 
refused at first—then, given in. ‘Some very 
quiet place,”’ she had stipulated. 

They had made the engagement for two days 
later. That was—tomorrow. 

She met him. She was late, but not too late, 
for he had smoked but one cigaret and looked 
only twice at his watch. They went out into 
the small summer garden back of the side 
street tea-room, and sat down at a painted 
metal table in the usual flutter of greetings, 
half-sentences, smiles, clattering purses and 
dropped gloves which attends such a meeting. 

When he had ordered—“I thought you 
weren’t going to come,” he said. 

“So did I.” 

“Now why? I assure you I’m harmless— 
worse luck.” 

Charlotte laughed; shot him a look of flatter- 
ing denial. Said simply: “Home conditions, 
to be frank.” 

“Oh—that kind of a husband? I thought 
they didn’t exist any more. You poor child!” 
Charlotte shrugged and fell to talking of the 
musicale. Stoddard, watching her, thought, 
“She’s unhappy.” 

She was. She appeared to herself suddenly 
as much more than dissatisfied, much more 
than merely bored. Under Stoddard’s caress- 
ing eyes—they had the caressing habit, they 
could not help it—she saw herself as martyred. 
She had the usual feminine talent of assuming 
the réle in which an interesting man saw her, 
and not only assuming it but believing it, 
living it, quite sincerely. 

They ‘talked, reo a of trivialities, but with 
an undercurrent hard to define, yet felt by 
both of them. Charlotte spoke of wishing to 
sing on the radio. 

“You are responsible for putting that idea 
into my head,” she told him. “I spoke to Mr. 
Lewisohn at Janet’s. He has given me an intro- 
duction. Oh, I’m so anxious to do it—my 
life’s so deadly futile!” said Charlotte with 
truth. “I don’t suppose that broadcasting 
will fill up the gaps—much—but it will be 
something.” 

“You | haven’t children?” asked Stoddard. 

“No. 

She ae plaintively. Stoddard felt his 
heart constrict with pity. Childless women 
who were not very happy with their husbands 
were pathetic. But children didn’t make all 
the difference. Look at Stella. 


H LOOKED at Stella mentally, and looked 
away again. Stella was staying on in 
Lenox—to punish him, of course. His letters 
to her had been more passionately tender than 
in some time. That was because he was so tired 
of her, although he did not acknowledge it to 
himself. It was a frantic effort to blow upon 
the expiring flame, to write himself into a 
m of genuine longing. 

It was pathos itself, he thought, taking his 
mental gaze from Stella and fixing his physical 
eyes upon the pretty woman across the table 
from him, that Charlotte Dane should have to 
grope about for something to fill the emptiness 
of her life. But he admired her for it. He was 
so indolent himself that a display of ambition 
or energy in another person filled him with 
applause and envy. 

When they were parting, he asked: “You’ 1} 
do this again—some day soon?” 

“T don’t think so.”” She gave him her hand. 
“No, I don’t think so. I’ve broken a rule as it 
is. I'm sorry—but what’s the use? It just 
means trouble—disrupting your peace.” 
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“And it’s not worth it?” Stoddard asked 
ruefully. 

“T don’t think so,” she said again. 

He hadn’t been used to such treatment for 
a long time. He found her difficult, elusive, 
but very honest. 

“But I must see you again!” 

“Must you? Well, I’ll be at Janet Win- 
chester’s for the month of August. She is 
going abroad. Helene Carter and I have 
borrowed her house.” 

“Then,” Stoddard said, laughing, “I needn’t 
despair entirely?” 

“No.” She smiled at him and hailed a taxi. 


He put her into the car, stood there on the 


pavement until she’d gone. Then he drew a 
deep breath and started walking downtown. 

He began wondering when Stella would re- 
turn from Lenox. Soon, he supposed. Well, 
he’d get out to Greenwich. Tommy Mills’ 
wife was in Europe. Tommy had often asked 
Stoddard to come out and stay, keep bachelor 
quarters with him, commute to town by motor. 
Stella couldn’t kick much. 

But she would. 

Confound it, was he never to have any 
pleasant, normal, cordial associations with 
other women? 

Well, Stella or no Stella, he would see Char- 
lotte again. Perhaps, if he saw her often, her 
attraction for him would depart with associa- 
tion and he would be back into the old rut again 
—just going on, not caring. 

But a wire from Stella waited at the office. 
She was ill. Would he come up to see her? 
The Edgars, with whom she was staying, would 
be glad to have him. 

He packed and left as soon as he could. 

On the way there he seesawed between an- 
noyance and fear. He hated illness—he was 
afraid of it. Was she seriously sick? Had she 
missed him to that extent? He despised him- 


self. 

He found her pale, lovely, rather petulant. 
It was nerves, she told him, a wicked neuritis. 
The doctors said a breakdown was imminent. 
She was going to take their advice and go into 
a sanitarium for a time. But she had to see 

im. She was so sorry he had missed her so 
much and had been so lonely. And now she 
must go away for a month. 

“You do love me, Harry?” 

“Of course. Do I think of anybody or 
anything but you?” 

The lie was acid on his tongue. She looked 
into his eyes and knew it for a lie. 

But there was nothing for her to do; keep 
the flag flying, keep the ship sailing, close her 
eyes to the clearly charted rocks ahead. She’d 
go away, rest, return to town lovelier than ever. 
She wouldn’t ask him to come see her at the 
sanitarium. She’d not even write. She’d rest 
—store up vitality for the struggle ahead. 

Why was she struggling? she asked herself in 
blank astonishment, and looked at him for a 
brief, terrible moment with the eyes of a dis- 
passionate stranger. 

A man, a young man, good-looking, gay, 
weak. Why did he seem so beglamored, so 
wonderful to her? 

A man, she told herself with a brutal and 
biting frankness, who allowed himself to be 
coddled by a woman eight years his senior. A 
man who took presents from that woman, who 
tired of her, and—made love to her. 

But the moment passed. He was necessary 
to her, to her vanity, and as a proof that at 
forty-two she was still a woman, desirous and 
desirable. 


Eve Harkness came back to the office shortly 
before Charlotte departed for the country. 
Stephen, marking Eve’s pallor and her in- 
creased slenderness, experienced a pang of 
genuine alarm. 

“You’re sure you didn’t come back too 
soon?” 

“Quite. It was just summer grippe—some- 
thing of the sort. I’m all well now. I didn’t 
write to thank you for your flowers. It was 
rude of me,” she excused herself, “but—I 
couldn’t seem to hold a pen.” 


“That’s all right. I’m glad you liked them.” 

“Oh, I did. You knew I would. Yellow 
roses—the loveliest little things! They were 
like late sunlight on summer afternoons.” 

She hadn’t written, really, because she 
didn’t know how to write him. As secretary 
to employer?—as friend to friend?—as woman 
to man? She hadn’t known, so she waited 
until she came back to tell him. But she 
couldn’t tell him how much the flowers had 
meant to her, and the kind, anxious words on 
the card that came with them. 

She was a day or so catching up with work, 
with the ever-altering trend of business. Then 
Stephen asked her: 

“You’re not overdoing it, Miss Harkness? 
How about your vacation? I’m sure we could 
push it ahead.” 

“No—don’t bother. Actually, I’m quite 
strong.” She laughed at his incredulous ex- 
pression. ‘I always get thin when there’s the 
least thing wrong with me. You notice it be- 
cause I’m so tall. It doesn’t mean anything— 
not really. And Mr. Ketcham asked me to 
wait for my vacation—until, I think he said, 
you take yours.” 

“T see. And where shall you go?” 

. “T don’t know. Last year I spent my two 
weeks with my mother. It wasn’t such a suc- 
cess,” she added, frowning. “Bar Harbor. It 
was lovely there, of course—but it meant 
clothes—and. being on the jump all the time. 
Gertrude—she’s the girl I live with, she’s in a 
downtown bank—wants me to go away with 
her, if we can arrange it, to—to a camp she 
knows of, run for professional women. It’s 
very good, she says, and quite inexpensive.” 

“You like camp life?” he asked idly. 

“T love it,” she answered, and her eyes 
kindled. ‘Out of doors all day, and the smell 
of pines and water, and stars and sky at night.” 

He thought, what a companion for a man’s 
vacation! Charlotte hated nature in the raw. 

He caught himself up. Why was he eternally 
comparing Eve Harkness, his secretary, with 
Charlotte, his wife? 

Then Charlotte left town. She wrote him 
from Janet’s house sketchy, hurried letters, 
and he dutifully telephoned her every evening 
—often not finding her in. She and Helene, 
she wrote, were having a “quiet time,” but of 
course they were asked out a good deal. 

Stoddard had gone to Greenwich and paid 
a formal call the second evening he was there. 
Helene, meeting him, and then tactfully dis- 
appearing, asked herself, “So the wind blows in 
that quarter?” She considered, “But she’d 
better watch her step”; and then shrugged. 
Charlotte would not be such a fool as to jeopar- 
dize her position as regarded Stephen, surely. 

Helene liked Stoddard, as time went on, and 
he fell into the habit of coming over almost 
every night. It was a short run, and one of 
Tommy Mills’ cars was always at his disposal. 
He stayed, and they had another man in for 
bridge, or he took them out. Sometimes he 
took Charlotte alone. But not often. It had 
not needed a word from Helene to warn her. 

“Don’t let Stephen get anything on you. 
After you’re free you can do as you please.” 

And at home Stephen and Eve Harkness 
were seeing each other out of office hours— 
occasionally. 

Eve was terribly disturbed. She wanted to 
see him. She knew he was lonely, unhappy 
even. It was like refusing a child to say no, 
continually to refuse his invitations. Yet it 
did not seem wise to her. Oh, it was only a 
friendship, of course, if a steadily growing and 
dearer friendship, but people would talk. 
There was Mrs. Dane to consider. But she 
could not bring herself to ask him frankly, “Is 
this wise? Are we not being foolish? Have 
you considered all the possibilities?” : 

To ask him that would be to create a situa- 
tion; to make them both sex- as well as self- 
conscious. And she was afraid of what he 
might think. So she said nothing, merely re- 
fusing sometimes—hating to—and more often 
accepting. But accepting on the condition 
that they go to inconspicuous places. 

Now, of course, was the time to tell 
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°An unusual girl=more 
than merely beautiful_she 
radiates personality.” 


“Nota doubt ofit. But part 
of that personality is per- 
fume judiciously used,and 
judiciously chosen—Queb 
ques Fleurs—the choice of 
most women who really 
understand.” 








To exactly define that which Parfum Quelques Fleurs lends 
to the personality is impossible—for it is as indefinable as per- 
sonality itself. But by virtue of its magic it endows one with a 
subtle aura of fragrance that enhances the attractiveness—mys- 
teriously yet surely. And because Quelques Fleurs is a creation 
of Houbigant, its very use is a symbol of an understanding and 
appreciation of the ultra fine. 





Houbigant offers the odeur Quelques Fleurs in the very useful 
purse size flacon for $1. In beautiful dressing table containers at 
$15, $7.50, $4.00, $2.00. Also available in face powder, talc, toilet 
water, bath salts, dusting powder, soap, etc., and in the very smart 
wafer thin single compact with extra refill for $1.50. 


Write for the fascinating book, “Things Perfumes Whisper” which 
contains much interesting information on perfume. It will be sent 
you without cost, together with 5 sachets of Houbigant odeurs, if 
you merely write to Dept. 208, HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 
45th St., New York, or Houbigant, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander St., 
Montreal. Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only. 


NOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 
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Amazon Model, for women. Opens in the cen- 
ter, easily adjusted, fastened by a safety lock. 
14-kt. Solid Gold: plain, $18; decorated, $23. 
14-kt. Gold Filled: plain, $6.50; decorated, $7.50 









Ben Hur Model, for men. Opens in the center, 
easily adjusted, fastened by a special safety lock. 
14-kt. Solid Gold: plain, $25; decorated, $27. 
14-kt. Gold Filled: plain, $6.50; decorated, $7.50 
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Olympian Model, for men. Expands to slip over 
the hand, readily adjusted, secured by a snap lock. 
14-kt. Solid Gold: plain, $28; decorated, $30. 
14-kt. Gold Filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50 


Athena Model, for women. Expands to slip over 
the hand, readily adjusted, and locks securely. 
14-kt. Solid Gold: plain, $20; decorated, $25. 
14-ke. Gold Filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50 


’ 
Add comfort, 
smartness, convenience 


to your strap or wrist watch 


Practical, durable ,economical,a Wads- 
worth Watch Band can be attached 
by your jeweler, in just one minute 
to any modern strap or wrist watch. 


It is made in 14-kt. white or green 
solid gold or gold filled to harmonize 
with your watch. It will therefore 
wear and keep its beauty as long as 
the watch itself, eliminating all strap 
or ribbon replacements. 


It will always be clean, bright, 
sanitary, cool and non-binding, for 
it can not absorb perspiration and 
can not tarnish. It will keep your 
watch safe from loss by accidental 
cutting or tearing of strap or ribbon. 


It will prove a daily convenience, 
permitting you toslip your watch on 
or off quickly and easily. 

The mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside a watch band is a 
recognized assurance of long wear 
and lasting beauty, of finest mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


Wadsworth Watch Bands, in a 
variety of designs for men and wom- 
en, are shown at all good jewelers’. 
Ask to see how a Wadsworth Band 
looks and feels on your wrist. 

THe WapswortH Watcu Casz Company 


Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, O. 
‘Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth 


WORKERS IN PRECIOUS METALS 





Charlotte. He must tell hersomeday. Sohe 
wrote, awkwardly, that he’d been working 
late, he’d taken Miss Harkness to dinner. He 
left the number of times to be inferred. 

“You can get busy, I think,” Helene told 
her after reading the note, which Charlotte 
passed to her without comment. And Helene 
herself made a trip to town and went to see a 
gentleman named Max. 

It so happened that toward the end of 
Charlotte’s stay at Miss Winchester’s, Eve 
and Stephen after a rather late dinner took the 
bus uptown. Stephen had been quiet all 
evening; his head ached wretchedly. He 
looked ill, and Eve asked him anxiously: 

“Your eyes are dreadfully bloodshot. Does 
your head ache?” 

He admitted that it did. 

“You should see a doctor—an eye specialist.” 

“Tl be all right. I’m tired, I guess.” 

The bus ran to her corner. They got off, 
went to her door. She said, hesitatingly: 

“Please come up—you must feel so ill. I'll 
give you an aspirin and you can rest a little 
before you start back home. It’s started to 
rain, and the buses will be crowded.” She 
added, gently, wishing to set him at his ease: 
“Gertrude will be in, I think. I’d like you to 
meet her.” 

He followed her in, up the three flights of 
stairs. Gertrude had not yet come in. 

The apartment was simple—a living-room, 
a bedroom, a bath and a very minute kitchen- 
ette. But the living-room had a look of peace 
and kindliness about it. There were two d 
armchairs that opened shabby arms to wel- 
come you, there was a couch heaped with 
cushions, an old-fashioned desk, a table or two, 
some gay painted chairs and footstools. 

“What a very nice room!” said Stephen. 

“You like it? SodolI. It’s restful, at any 
rate.” 

She got him the aspirin and a glass of water. 
To his infinite shame he felt genuinely ill and a 
little dizzy, and his hand shook as he lifted the 
glass to his lips. He sat down on the couch and 
Eve laid her cool hand on his forehead. 

“You have a temperature,” she told him, 
concerned. ‘Lie down, won’t you, just for a 
little while? It will rest you, do you good.” 

He muttered something indistinctly—some- 
thing about being sorry—all right in a minute. 

“Of course. It will pass. But lie down, 
please!” 

Obediently, he stretched out on the couch, 
his head low. Eve slipped out of the room, 
came back with aromatic. When he had taken 
a little, she put a small cushion under his head, 
turned out all the lights but one reading-lamp 
at the far end of the room, took off her hat and 
washed her hands, and then returned from the 
bedroom again. 

She spoke and he did not answer. 

He was asleep—the sudden, deep sleep of 
tired nerves had overtaken him. He slept 
heavily, and he looked very young, very boyish, 
relaxed and helpless in the profound innocence 
of dreams. Her breath caught in her throat. 
That he should look so young and defenseless 
hurt her. 

It was more than an hour before Gertrude 
came in. And during that hour the man who 
was lounging in a doorway across the street 
looked at his watch, fidgeted, whistled. It was 
all in the day’s work for him. 

Gertrude arrived. a big, rather handsome 
girl, noisy, good-natured. 

“Lord, what have we here?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Dane. He brought me home. He 
was ill. I made him lie down,” Eve whispered. 

Gertrude nodded. She was the sort that 
doesn’t -want explanations, and she was very 
fond of Eve. : 

“T see. Well, I won’t wake him.” 

But he had turned; sighed; flung out an arm; 
opened his eyes in that dazed, blind way; and 
now was sitting up. 205 

“Asleep? I’ve been asleep? How long?” 
He looked at his watch before Eve could 
answer. “Over an hour! I’m sorry,” he said, 
“awfully sorry to give you all this trouble.” 

' Eve presented him to Gertrude Evans and 
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THE “AZUREA ENSEMBLE” BY 
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Piver—the oldest perfume house in France—the ':ouse that 























has made more French perfume than any other— Piver 
announces the Azurea Ensemble ....A single perfect 
odeur. Inecarnated in the four toilet requisites used by 
every well-groomed woman—cold creme, vanishing creme, 
powder, perfume .... Expressed again in all its delicacy 


by the two colours that symbolize it——blue and silver. 








THE PERFUME—Azurea itself. Light, fresh, young, 
eager! A clean, clear fragrance, with a bit of spice to 
pique the imagination, a hint of coquetry. Never has 
i the beauty, the temperament of the chic Americaine 

been so smartly--and so completely—expressed! $4.50. 


THE POWDER—Much finer than the average—finer 
than the best you have ever used before. Adherent. 
Invisible. In five perfect shades to take care of every 
complexion, even the sun-browned, ultra-chic at the 
moment .... Breathing the same Azurea perfume, 
till it becomes a part of the lovely skin itself. $1.00. 


















THE COLD CREME—Just this minute launched in 
Paris, this creme is all that any other creme could 
ever be—and it is so highly perfumed that it may al- 
most be thought of as perfume in créme form! 
One sinks to sleep and dreams of fragrance. $1.50. 






THE VANISHING CREME—Light, as specialists de- 
cree. Invisible after applying. Here is the perfumed 
film that forms a base for perfumed powder. The pow- 
der clings all day, and so does the exquisite fragrance. 
One day's créme has been changed by magic from some- 
thing utilitarian to the final touch of luxury. $1.50. 









THE NEW TWIN COMPACTE-—Silver, with blue 
enamelled tracery. A shape to slip easily into the 
purse — but not out of the hand. Rouge, powder in 
shades for every complexion, scented of course, with 
|} Azurea. And two mirrors, effectively placed. $2.50. 
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Vilma Banky’s own experi- 
[ese points out the worth 
of real fresh lemon juice. 
VW IHEN you talk of nat- 

ural hair beauty my 
thoughts just sort of fly to 
real, fresh lemon juice rinses. 






You see, my hair has a 
naturally glossy appearance 
and its teil color shows in 
its true light—always. Again 
I say—real—fresh—lemon 
juice! I cannot say more. 









I urge a real lemon rinse— 
the juice of two lemons in, 
say, four quarts of water after 
shampooing—because all soaps 
leave that thin curd on each 
hair. Use the fresh lemon rinse 
and that annoying stickiness 
and tendency to “mat” are 
removed entirely. 








Fresh lemon juice is a mild, 
harmless acid; it leaves my 
hair clean and soft and natural 
in its glossy beauty—which is 
true hair beauty. 


E vex modern woman should under- 
stand the value of fresh lemon 
juice as a toilet requisite. Send today 
for our informative booklet, “Lemon, the 
Natural Cosmetic,” containing tributes 
from screen stars. rite your name and 


address .on corner of this page, tear off 
and mail to 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
ec. 1406, Box 530, Station “C,” 
Los Angeles, California. 
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|said, smiling, “It hasn’t been trouble. I 
|.would never have forgiven myself if I’d let you 
/go home feeling as you did. How are you 
now?” 

“Much better—very much better.” 

He swung his long legs to the floor and faced 
her, and so rueful and so ashamed was his 
expression that she laughed. 

“Your head?” ; 

“Tt doesn’t ache,” he lied. It did. But not 
as much. 

A little later, he left. The man who had 
watched him enter the apartment with Eve, 
who had seen Gertrude go in, who had seen 
Stephen leave, left his vantage-post and went 
in to question the slow-witted janitor. 

Yes, Miss Harkness. Tall, thin, dark. 
That was the lady, all right ...A good 
tenant. She’d lived here three years, with a 
friend—Miss Evans... What did Miss 
Evans look like? Oh, a big girl, with red cheeks 
and brown hair. She just came in a little 
while ago . 

The janitor was incurious but answered 
questions. The man who asked them made a 
few notes in a black book. 

On the following day he reported to a sleek, 
dark gentleman named Max—Max Wertheim. 
And Mr. Wertheim wrote confidentially to his 
erstwhile client and good friend Mrs. Helene 
Carter, and Helene showed the letter to 
Charlotte. Thus was Janet’s hundred-dollar 
check very well spent indeed. And—— 

“Well!” said Charlotte, inadequately. 

Helene said shrewdly: “Keep your hair on. 
Isn’t it funny how wives, no matter how 
anxious they are to get rid of their husbands, 
bridle up like wet cats when they believe they 
have real cause? You haven’t—not in that 
sense. Stephen probably has a perfectly good 
explanation of why he spent an hour or more 
with Eve Harkness in her apartment—alone. 
And you may be sure that the explanation is 
the truth. But that won’t make it look any 
better, my dear!” 

Stephen himself had qualms about that 
hour. But they were different qualms. Meet- 
ing Eve at the office the next day, he had 
stammered his apologies again. 

“Please don’t say any more,” she begged 
him. “I was glad to do anything for you that 
I could.” : 

So he couldn’t tell her how really ashamed 
hé was and how deeply grateful. 

Then Charlotte came home. And on the 
first night she set the scene—a good dinner, 
a cigaret, the newspapers, the two of them 
alone—and then she threw her bomb. 

“Stephen,” she said, very quietly, “I’m going 
to divorce you.” 

He exclaimed angrily. Lord, couldn’t a man 
have a little peace in his own house! What was 
the matter with her, harping on a fool subject 
like that? 

“Don’t curse,” she bade him. “Just listen 
to me. I’m not angry. I’m not anything. I 
simply won’t go on, that’s all. I am going to 
leave you. I am through, definitely through. I 
can stay with Helene until we decide what to 
do. I’m going to her house tonight after we’ve 
had it out. You may as well make up your 
mind to let me go, for mine is made up.” 

He looked at her. Through his bewilder- 
ment and anger he was conscious of a quick- 
ened, impersonal sort of interest. He didn’t 
know this woman at all. She spoke carefully, 
slowly, patiently, almost gently. But her small, 
rather fleshy jaw was set—and set hard. 

“Do you mean this?” he asked, quiet as she. 

“Yes, Stephen, I mean it—for good.” 

“But what,” he asked curiously, “what have 
you against me?” 

“Nothing. Everything. It doesn’t matter. 
I don’t love you any longer, nor, if you would 
be honest with yourself, do you love me. I 
want my freedom. I want my own life.” 

“And who,” he inquired, as he had once be- 
fore, “who is going to pay for this expensive— 
liberty? Who will finance you in Reno—or 
Paris? I can’t—even if I would consent. And 
you cannot get a divorce from me in this state.” 

“Can’t I?” She smiled, slowly. 





He was aroused at last. He almost shouted: 
‘What the devil do you mean?” 

Charlotte held up her hand. “Spare me all 
that,” she begged, wearily. “I mean—just 
what I said. I have—evidence enough.” 

“Don’t be a liar as well as an utter fool!”’ 

Her weeks of association with Harry Stod- 
dard—no, she must not think of Harry now 
—had taught her something. She had even 
picked up some of his tissue-paper irony. 

“Why act so—adolescent?” she inquired. 
“Don’t shout. My hearing is good enough. 
If you will not allow me to get an uncontested 
diverce—in this state or any other—I shall sue 
you here in this city and name Eve Harkness 
as corespondent!”’ 

He had been leaning forward, gripping the 
arms of his chair. Now his fingers relaxed. 
He felt himself go limp in every muscle. Eve! 

He said hoarsely: “It’s a lie. I tell you, a lie. 
You can’t prove anything.” 

“Perhaps not. But there is such a thing as 
circumstantial evidence. Before I went away 
to Janet’s, you had been seen with her—at 
Jean-Louis’, for instance—not the sort of 
place you’d take your secretary to, out of sheer 
necessity and consideration, for a bite of dinner 
after working late. Since I’ve been away, 
you’ve been with her frequently.”” She named 
the places patly, rapidly—she even named the 
dates. “And,” she continued, “the other night 
you went to her apartment—alone. You were 
there, alone with her, for over an hour.” 

She struck a match, lighted a cigaret. 

Stephen said, hating her furiously: “You’ve 
—had me watched?” 

She nodded. 

His eyes dwelt on her with a bitter, a dev- 
astating contempt. She met them calmly. 
She cared nothing for his contempt or for him. 

“You'd stoop,” he said, low, “to a thing like 
that—drag an innocent girl’s name in the mud 
—truin her forever?” 

“Yes, I’d stoop! You’re talking like a book, 
Stephen. Don’t be so melodramatic, please. 
Certainly I’d stoop. And as to her being in- 
nocent—can you convince me of that?” 

He began speaking jerkily: 

“You're insane, I tell you, insane. I’d taken 
her to dinner that night. I had a beast of a 
headache—fever. I was dizzy, ill with it. We 
rode up on the bus. She asked me to come in 
and rest. She took me upstairs—gave me 
medicine. I lay down on the couch and went 
to sleep. Then her friend came in, the girl she 
lives with. Evans, I think her name is——” 

“Pretty thin,” commented Charlotte coolly. 

He rose, went to her, towered over her. 
“You—you’ll keep your mouth shut!” he 
threatened. “You'll take back every word 
you’ve said. You must believe me.” 

“What does it matter if I believe you or 
not?” she asked him her voice quiet and 
fatigued. ‘Perhaps I do believe you. But the 
courts won’t. Whether the girl’s your mistress 
or not isnot my concern. I’m concerned only 
with divorcing you. And if you won’t let me 
get the divorce one way, I’ll get it another.” 

She rose, went into the bedroom, walking, 
even brushing past him without another word. 
He heard her at the telephone. Presently she 
came out, ready for the street. 

“I’ve called a taxi,’”’ she told him, ‘‘and I’m 
going up to Helene’s. When you’ve thought 
things over, come there and tell me what you 
have decided. I give you a free choice. Either 
you'll let me get a divorce, here or anywhere, 
or I shall get one here and name Eve Harkness. 
That’s my last word on the subject.” 

He stood perfectly still. He heard the apart- 
ment door close. Then he went back to his 
chair and sat down. His hands were shaking. 

She’d—name Eve? 

No, it was unthinkable. 

But to divorce him, to leave him, to go forth 
as the injured wife, to force him to support her 
—all because he bored her, because he couldn’t 
afford to keep her as men kept their wives— 
or mistresses. 

His mind shrank back from the word. The 
word she had used in connection with Eve 
Harkness. But it was the right word for 
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Have a facial— 
and let your tooth paste pay for it 


If you use any one of the many good soc dentifrices, your 
average yearly tooth paste bill is $6.00. Listerine Tooth 
Paste at 25c accomplishes equal results and at the same 
time cuts that cost in half. You save $3.00. Spend it 
as you choose—a facial, for instance, sheer hosiery, etc. 


IN THE 


MOUTH 
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Such Cleanliness! Such Invigoration! 


ls exe is a dentifrice that swiftly pol- 
ishes teeth till they gleam, and then 
leaves the mouth with an amazing feel- 
ing of cleanliness and invigoration. Further- 
more, that sensation lingers. It delights 
millions. 

And no other dentifrice produces it. Be- 
cause no other dentifrice contains the essen- 
tial oils of Listerine. 

We are proud of Listerine Tooth Paste. 
Studying teeth, and the mouth, for nearly 
fifty years, we learned much about their re- 
quirements for beauty and health. This den- 
tifrice fulfills them. We believe it to be the 


finest dentifrice manufactured today, regard- 
less of price. 

Try it for one week. Note how teeth gain 
new brilliancy. Observe how discolorations 
and tartar vanish. And after tooth brushing 
is over, look for that wonderfully cool and 
clean sensation in the mouth. 

Then reflect that Listerine Tooth Paste 
costs but 25c—half of what you usually pay 
for a good dentifrice. Such a price for such 
a paste is made possible only by modern 
manufacturing methods and mass produc- 
tion. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo.., 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


25¢ the large tube 
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Hussanps.. 
you may be 
SORRY 


You like your wife with her hair 
bobbed—but you didn’t stop to 
think that bobbed hair means tight 
hats—and tight hats are dangerous 
to any head of hair. 











H RE are two simple rules for keep- 
ing hair and scalp vigorous and 
healthy—and they apply to men as 
well as to women. 


Leal 


. Keep the scalp clean! Shampoo regularly 
with Wildroot Taroleum Shampoo. Made 
from pure crude and pine tar oils, it 
cleanses deep down to the hair roots yet 
does not leave the hair harsh or dry. 


2. Massage and brush the hair vigorously 
every day. Once or twice a week saturate 
the scalp with Wildroot Hair Tonic. This 
reliable tonic stops dandruff, invigorates 
the hair roots and leaves the scalp anti- 
septically clean. The most widely used 
hair tonic in the world. 

You can’t start these treatments too 

soon. Invest in these two bottles 
today. Wildroot hair preparations 
may be obtained at drug-stores, bar- 
ber shops and hair dressers’ every- 
where. Accept no substitutes. 


WILDROOT 


TAROLEUM 


TONIC SHAMPOO 
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Charlotte. She hadn’t been more to him than 
a mistress, after all, and not—he laughed aloud 
—a very good one, at that. 

There was no getting away from facts. He 
had to face the immediate issue and face it 
squarely. She had meant what she had said. 

It was up to him, then. Someone had to be 
sacrificed. It could not be Eve. He groaned. 

If Eve knew? But she must never know 
that there were such women in the world. 

Because he was caught in a chaos of thought, 
bewilderment, anger and shame, all sorts of 
related and unrelated pictures came into his 
mind . . . Ketcham’s bilious face . . . Eve, 
bending over him, the glass of water in her hand 
. . . Charlotte, as he first had seen her in the 
New Haven drug store . . . Bedford walking 
through the restaurant, arrogant and self- 
satisfied ...Eve...Eve... 


When Eliza came, in the morning, he was 
still sitting there, a cold pipe beside him, half 
awake and half asleep in the chair. Eliza, 
creeping into the empty bedroom, drew her 
own conclusions and got his breakfast, loose- 
lipped with curiosity. 

He telephoned to the office. He was not 
well. Would not bein today. Did he, someone 
asked him, wish Miss Harkness to come down 
and take letters? No, he almost shouted back. 

He phoned Helene later. Helene answered, 
very cool: 

“Yes—Mrs. Carter speaking.” 

“This is Stephen—Stephen Dane. Will you 
tell Charlotte I’ll be up to see her about four 
o’clock? Ask her to be alone, please,’ he 
added curtly. 

“Very well.” 

He waited, the receiver at his ear. Presently 
Helene’s voice came to him: 

“She'll see you at four, Stephen.” 

At four he was in Helene’s small, exquisite 
apartment. Charlotte was there, alone as he 
had asked her to be. 

Stephen sat down. This woman was his 
wife. But he felt awkward. He despised her 
so that he was numb with it. 

“T’ve thought it over. Have your own way,” 
he surrendered heavily. ‘Divorce me—any 
way you please.” 

“Ah! She was controlled, even in her 
triumph. She thought of Stoddard, and her 
heart leaped. But that was all in the future. 
She said: “I can go to Reno.” 

“No. I can’t afford it. It’s out of the 
question. I’ll give you an uncontested divorce 
in this state. Find a lawyer. I'll see him. 
It’s criminal, you know,” he warned her, 
“criminal. But—it has to be. But I must 
have your word that no one—no one I know 
shall be brought into it.” 

“You have it.” She rose, looking ten years 
younger, looking a girl again. “Stephen— 
don’t—look so. It will be all right. You'll 
be so much happier—and so shall I.” 

“T’ve made you so unhappy, then?” he asked, 
in sudden brief wonder. 

“Yes. Yes—oh, not you, perhaps—but 
everything. We were never suited. We should 
never have married. Let’s part friends.” 

“You—you—what will you do now?” 

“T shall stay with Helene. She’s asked me. 
Her maid will go to the apartment and pack 
my things. I have seen a lawyer. Max 
Wertheim. He tells me that the calendar—for 
uncontested divorce suits—isn’t very full. It 
won’t take long—there need be no publicity. 
He will arrange it.” She held out her hand. 
Actually she said, ‘“Thank you.” 

He took her hand. It had lain in his own, he 
had held it to his breast, he had covered it with 
kisses, it had caressed him. Now he took it, 
stranger flesh, and held it for a moment and 
dropped it. Nothing seemed to matter. 

“T suppose you know what you’ve done to 
me?”’ he asked her. 

A little later he left. He walked aimlessly 
about the streets. He hadn’ta home. Had he 
ever had one? 

Charlotte would start proceedings at once. 
In a very little time they would be free of one 
another. But at what a price! At the price of 


her integrity and his—at the price of -his 
reputation, his self-respect. 

But the price might have been greater. It 
might have included—Eve Harkness. 


Stephen Dane came out of the office marked 
President and entered his own. Eve Harkness 
looked up from her typewriter and flashed a 
look of intense inquiry at him. He shook his 
head, smiled and sat down at his desk. 

Eve went on typing, but her eyes were blind 
with tears. He’d smiled when he came in, 
but she knew—she knew by the stoop of his 
shoulders and the set of his mouth. He’d 
counted so on getting Ketcham’s place. And 
now, when the president had called him in to 
talk to him, they’d thought ... 

Oh, it wasn’t fair, it wasn’t fair, she thought 
passionately. Why did other men have their 
paths made so smooth and so easy for them? 
Why did Stephen have to work so hard and 
gain so little? He was not brilliant—she ad- 
mitted that—but he was thorough—and he 
had vision. He was worth a hundred Ketchams 
and a thousand of the other man, whoever he 
7, who would fall into the general manager- 
ship. 

He couldn’t tell her now, of course. But 
he’d tell her when they were having dinner. 
Twice a week they dined together now, once 
at some place to which he took her, once at her 
own apartment. They had grown very close, 
these last six months. 

It was snowing hard, and sleeting. A high 
wind blew around the corner and took their 
breath as they stood a moment, at quitting 
time, outside the building. 

Stephen hailed a cruising taxi. 

“You’re awfully extravagant!” she said. 

“T won’t have you laid up with another of 
your colds,”’ he told her. 

When they were in the ramshackle car: 

“What did Mr. Hammersmith say?” 

“Enough,” Stephen answered grimly. “Wait 
till we get somewhere—I'll tell you as exactly 
asIcan. I’m not likely to forget it.” 

They dined that night at a little unadvertised 
Russian place. They ordered, and then Eve 
leaned toward him. Her skin was flushed with 
cold and her eyes were bright and anxious. 

“Tell me, Stephen!” 

“Oh—there isn’t much. He said, of course, 
that I had been the logical man for Ketcham’s 
berth, but that—the circumstances of my 
divorce were such—— Oh, you know how 
he’d put it, Eve. The smug hypocrite! He 
said the firm had always been conservative. 
He regretted that their policies—oh, well—in 
other words, the general manager had to be like 
Cesar’s wife, and my wife had divorced me on 
statutory grounds! They hadn’t let me go, he 
said, because I was valuable to them. But not 
valuable enough to hold Ketcham’s job. 
Lawson’s going to get it. I remain assistant.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said, inadequately. 

“Yes, I know. You’re a brick, Eve.” 

He was silent, thinking his own bitter 
thoughts. She did not interrupt him. She 
was remembering that night shortly after . 
Charlotte had left him, when he had come un- 
expectedly to her apartment, rather late; dis- 
tracted, a man beside himself with loneliness— 
a loneliness not of the body but of the soul— 
and poured out to her, torrentially, the whole 
story—or at least, so she thought. 

That night had sealed their friendship. 

Not the whole story. He was thinking that 
now as he sat there. She didn’t know. She 
would never know, so help him God. He had 
told her merely that Charlotte had left him 
because she was tired of him, that there 
couldn’t be an expensive divorce proceeding, 
that he would have to give her the usual 
grounds, or rather the illusion of them. 

“T had to tell someone. If you knew how I 
hate it—always have hated it! It’s against my 
every tradition. You'll hear things, of course 
—I wanted you to know the truth.” 

But she hadn’t known it all; she didn’t dream 
what he had spared her. < 

He was remembering now what form that* 
sparing had taken; the sordid, ugly, entirely 
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he all-revealing 


harshness of the midsummer 
sun holds no disquieting fears 
for her, whose charms are 
safeguarded by the delectable 
Manon Lescaut Face Powder 
—from Paris. 





Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel, Ocrée 
Mauve, “Peaches* ‘Powder and 
Peaches-and-Cream* Powder. 
cAND ROUGE 
cAn ideal rouge for every occasion— 
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Things 
women have 
told me 





OMEN constantly ask me 
how they can be free from the 
danger of underarm odor and ruin- 
ous stains on dresses. 
I can answer no better than by 
telling what women who use Odo- 
rono regularly tell me. 


“My doctor told me about Odo- 
rono first years ago; it’s marvelous, 
I use it all the time.” 

Another, “One day my dress 
shield slipped and I ruined a new 
dress. A friend told me about 
Odorono and now I don’t bother 
with anything else. I use it often 
enough to keep the underarm dry 
all the time.” 

A business woman says, “ Perspir- 
ation odor turns men in an office 
against a woman quicker than any- 
thing else and Odorono is the only 
way I know to keep dainty through 
the strain of a long busy office day!” 

“Tt makes me feel so much more 
exquisite, and self-confident,” says 
one woman. “I use Odorono twice 
a week and never have a particle of 
moisture under the arm.” 


Odorono is endorsed by Physicians. 
Odorono (ruby colored) keeps 
underarm dry used twice a week the 
last thing at night. Odorono No. 3, 
milder (colorless), is for sensitive 
skins. At toilet goods counters 35c 
and 60c. New Odorono Cream 
Depilatory 50c. If you have never 
known Odorono, send for the sam- 
ples at once! 


by Ruth Miller 
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“occlusive” every year. 


New 10¢ Offer: 


over four million bottles of 
this medically approved 











dress The Odorono Co., 468 
St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 10c for samples. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. In yo 
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vulgar manufacturing of the evidence—the 
rather shabby hotel, and the shabbier, not very 
young woman, and the terrible waiting there 
together in the room, hot with the close, sud- 
den heat of September—sitting there together 
—half dressed, not speaking, not moving. He 
remembered that the woman had produced a 
pack of limp cards and laid a game of solitaire. 
But he remembered her eyes clearest of all. 
Patient eyes, haunted, stoic and somehow 
understanding. 


“It’s a dirty business,” she told him sud-- 


denly, in a voice coarsened by cheap tobacco. 

And he had agreed with her. Then they had 
lapsed into a sodden sort of waiting until the 
official knock came at the door. 

He could never shake himself free from that 
remembrance. He still felt physically unclean 
from it. He had perjured himself, he had sur- 
rendered himself in order that Charlotte might 
have her way, in order that Eve might keep 
her honest eyes fixed honestly upon the face of 
the world. And now Charlotte was free. She 
had her final decree. There was nothing left 
for him to do but pay alimony. 

The alimony was more than half his income. 
But she was perfectly entitled te it, the judge 
said, spurred on by the indefatigable Max. 

Stephen had moved, assoon as he could sublet 
for the remainder of their lease. He had a 
room and bath uptown, on the West Side, 
not very far from Eve, who had found the place 
for him. If it hadn’t been for Eve he would 
have gone insane—thinking—remembering. 
But she had been very good to him, she and 
Gertrude Evans. 

And now, when the actual piercing hurt of it 
all was passing and only the dull, unremitting 
ache remained—the ache of a man who has 
been cheated—now Hammersmith’s suave 
voice and cold but envious eyes . . . 

“The circumstances of your divorce, Dane 
.. . We are a conservative firm—old-fashioned, 
I am afraid.” 

Confound it, why didn’t he pull out, go some- 
where else, begin all over again? 

But he couldn’t. He couldn’t begin where 
he’d left off. And he could not afford to take 
less. Not and keep up with his alimony. 

He said to Eve abruptly, “I’m a very weak 
man.” Eve looked at him without speaking. 
“Otherwise,” he went on, “I could have con- 
trolled Charlotte. Nothing but her restless 
extravagance brought her to the place where 
divorce seemed the one way out. I don’t say 
that we would have been happy, but we need 
not have been unhappy. We could have 
reached some sort of compromise. I would 
have got ahead faster, financially. She would 
have been more content then.” 

To his astonishment, Eve shook her head. 

“No—neither she nor you. Compromises 
aren’t enough.” 

“But,” he protested stupidly, “they’re life, 
aren’t they?” 

“Tf they are, then life isn’t enough either!” 
she came back at him, stirred, ardent. “I’m 
sorry, Stephen, but I think your—Mrs. Dane— 
was right. Why should you go on together? 
Neither of you cared any more. You weren’t 
living together in marriage—that’s not mar- 
riage. Oh, I know her reasons for leaving you 
seemed petty and inadequate. But were they?” 

“But she left me,” he argued, “because I 
bored her—because I wasn’t giving her what 
she wanted—material things, I mean.” 

“Did she mean that—entirely?” Eve looked 
at him gravely and Stephen flushed. 

“TI don’t suppose so,” he replied slowly. 
“But—well, it all boils down to my feeling that 
when you take on responsibilities you go 
through with them. You stick. If your mar- 
riage is a mistake you admit it, but you make 
the best of it. You tear down the makeshift 
structure upon which you built, and build over 
again.” 


“With what?” 

“How do I know? Consideration for each 
other, decent friendliness, common sense.” 

“Then you’d build a cold house for any 
woman to live in—or any man, either,” Eve 
told him. ‘No, as I said, it isn’t enough.” 


He looked at her, amazed. ‘Do you mean 
to tell me—if you had been Charlotte—you 
would have left me as she did?” 

“If I’d been—Charlotte,” she said, flushing, 
“T would have left you. Oh, don’t misunder- 
stand me. I hate divorce. I’ve told you that. 
I would have left you, however—and sup- 
ported myself. That’s the one thing I can’t 
forgive her. Taking the money. She wanted 
her freedom, she was entitled to it, but she 
shouldn’t have taken any more than just that 
—bare liberty.” 

“You’re a little hard on me,” he told her, 
low. “After all, I hadn’t done anything——” 

“You’d stopped loving her. If you’d loved 
her enough you might have—what was it you 
said?—controlled her. Held her is the better 
term, I think.” 

“But you can’t love where you will,” he in- 
sisted. ‘I was a boy—nearly six years ago. 
Carried away—calling things by fine names— 
dreaming impossibilities.” 

Eve laughed suddenly. She was not a 
woman who laughed much, and the sound was 
pleasant and disturbing to Stephen. 

“We shouldn’t argue,” she told him frankly. 
“We'll never get anywhere. I know I’m in- 
consistent—I shouldn’t be human if I weren’t. 
I despise divorce. But marriage without love 
is equally despicable. I don’t mean glamor— 
or’’—she looked at him gallantly, the clear red 
burning up under her olive skin—“or passion. 
People can get along without that in iage, 
I think. I believe most of them have to, after 
a certain length of time. But they can’t get 
along without love — affection — friendship. 
That’s what you and—and she were trying to 
do. It wasn’t fair to either of you.” 

Much later, when he was alone in the com- 
fortable, clean room uptown, a room in which 
he was entirely free, he sat down before the coal 
fire and smoked a pipe before turning in. 

Women were darned funny. There was Eve 
—the straightest-thinking girl he’d ever known 
—a girl who never shirked responsibility, who'd 
keep her vows just as she’d keep her house— 
dusted, immaculate, protected—a girl who 
hated divorce and had been hurt by it. Yet she 
sided with Charlotte, against him. Did all 
women, he wondered, side with one another, 
after all, for all their legendary hostility? Did 
they stand allies against men—secret com- 
trades? 

Love! She'd said that lack of love was 
grounds for divorce! Eve would demand a lot 
in her marriage, Stephen mused. 

He was conscious of a mental sting, sudden 
and thin and curling as a whiplash. It left a 
welt on his brain. He’d never thought of Eve 
Harkness—that way—before. As in love with 
some man. Married to him. Living his life. 
Bearing his children. 

He moved his head uneasily as if trying to 
escape the physical impact of the thought. 
Well, whoever the hypothetical man was, he 
would be mighty lucky .. . 

They were very simple, these two—very 
easy toread. They had thought themselves in 
no danger because each felt so secure. Stephen 
had the protection, as he fancied, of his dis- 
rupted and unhappy life, his ceaseless grinding 
at his work, his sense of injury and injustice. 
Eve had her hidden fear of life, a fear born and 
bred of the circumstances of her upbringing 
and her disillusionments, to guard her. And 
that they were drifting into love had occurred 
to neither of them. 

Other people knew it far better than them- 
selves: the people at the office who watched 
and waited and did not quite dare speak; Ger- 
trude and her friends who would commonly 
have ragged them, but who knew Eve oe 
enough to say nothing, to appear to ignore the 
situation. And Stella Bedford, home from the 
sanitarium, planning to go South now, whose 
quick sex-consciousness had seized upon Eve’s 
casual comments upon the man she was 
seeing so often. 

“Eve’s in love,” Stella said discontentedly 
to Harry Stoddard. 

She was almost always discontented when 
she was with Stoddard now. She saw him very 
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‘OR the first time, a silent purchase plan for 
a sanitary napkin! And a napkin of wonder- 
(4 1 ful improvements—soft, protective, absolutely 
ff  disposable—Modess. Women are buying it, mar- 
' -velling at it, and buying again. But even with 
this new and ideal napkin the old embarrassment 
of purchasing was still a problem until Johnson 
& Johnson solved it so easily and ingeniously 
that you will wonder no one thought of it before. 


In order that Modess may be obtained in a 
crowded store without embarrassment or discus- 
sion, Johnson & Johnson devised the Silent Pur- 
chase Coupon presented below. Simply cut it out 
and hand to the sales person. You will receive 
one box of Modess. Could anything be easier? 
Is there a woman anywhere who will not be 
grateful for this method of silent purchase? 


Your first Modess will be a revelation of un- 
hoped-for comfort. The great Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories worked four years to make the finest 
and most comfortable sanitary napkin ever offered 
to women. An entirely new substance, soft as 
the finest cotton, was invented for the disposable 
center. The gauze is specially softened and sides 
are gently rounded to prevent chafing. Modess 
has a moisture-resisting back. Once more the fa- 
mous Red Cross trade-mark distinguishes a sani- 
tary product of amazing superiority. 


Fifty cents for a box of twelve. 


Modess 


SIX ade : 
so infinitely finer 


SUPERIORITIES 


1, Gauze specially softened ~~. 
with a film of down. 

2. Pliant fluffy filler of amaz- 
ing absorbency. 
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( SILENT Y 
PURCHASE 
COUPON 
rte 
To Sales Person— 
One box of Modess, please 


The New sanitary napkin made by 


( NEW BRUNSWICK. ( N.J.U S.A 


++4e ee 


3. Rounded sides assuring 
comfort and no clumsi- 
ness. 





4. A moisture-resisting back 
giving positive security. 
5. Disposable—flushes away. 


6. Silent purchase coupon. 
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“Without her Fair Face 
England might have perished” 


—SAYS A BIOGRAPHER OF THIS 
BLACKSMITH’s DAUGHTER "WHO BECAME 
THE FRIEND OF A QUEEN 


| Tiernan reper rr 
about 1765, plain Emma 
Lyon, daughter of a blacksmith 
in Cheshire! 

Can anyone read the story of 
her life—her lowly, obscure 
childhood, her precarious, illit- 
erate girlhood, and then see 
her-thecompanionofaQueen, 
theambassadressofBritain,the 
inspiration of the great Nelson 
— without paying adequate 
tribute to beauty’s power? 

Historians tell us that “her 
colour was high and clear, her 
eyes blue, her hair auburn”’. 

Romney nevertired of paint- 
ing her and said that “she was 
the inspirer of what was most 
rete in his art”. : 

She lived ahundred and fifty ; 
years ago, and her beauty will © f 
carry her tale of love and {@ 
triumph down the centuries. Wee: 

Her “apple blossom’’ face— ‘iy a 
her “colour high and clear” /BI)\\; 
—any woman who cares ef 
enough today may 
have these claims ,) saa 
to beauty! \ mw. 
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EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


(From the Painting by 
George Romney) 


Reproduced by courtesy of the 
MeEDIcISOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Boston and New York 
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Third—'Finish’’ the Skin—with Melba 


My. i ‘i 
=. he: a 9 
AS ah ~ f Vanishing Cream. So cool, yet so unbe- 
lievably soft, too! Itactually removes shine 
from the face! Over ityou need dust only 
the slightest film of Melba “Lov’me” 
Face Powder, and you are lovely! 


Send Today! 
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“How,” you inquire, “in these hur- 
ried hours, our sooty cities?” “With 
Melba Creams”’—is the reply of those 
who know—“Melba, the WaytoCharm.” 


+ 
) 





The Melba Technique: 


First—Cleanse the Skin—with Melba Skin 
Cleanser. Spread it over your face. 
The very contact of this cool Cream 
with the warmth of your face—neck, 
or elbows—causes it to melt into the 
skin. It invades and flushes the pores! 


Wipe it away with soft tissue. 
238 Spring Street, New York City. 


ri Second—Nourish the Skin—with Melba New York Paris Toronto Chicago Los Angeles 
issue Cream. Pat it allover: forehead, For 25¢ (stamps or coin) enclosed, send me samples 
nose, cheeks, chin, neck, back of neck! of the 3 fine Melba Creams—with Booklet: 
Use upward, outward motions. “ Slap” “The Melba Technique—the Way to Charm”’. 

your skin briskly! How young, and Nam 
new, and rested your face begins to feel. Address 


Pervumerie CP ELBA nx. 














little. There was always some excuse. Their 
relations were desultory, unsatisfactory. If she 
could only make him come South with her! 

But he put her off. He might join her later, 
he said; just now he was too busy. 

“Eve?” he asked, as astonished as if she had 
told him that some marble maiden in the art 
museum had suddenly been informed with life. 
Yet why not Eve? Surely she must have 
something of her mother in her, something of 
her mother’s generous, almost terrifying ardor. 


““Who’s the lucky guy?” he asked, interested. 


“T don’t know him. He’s in the office where 
she works. His name is Dane, I think ” an- 
swered Stella, abstracted. 

Stoddard felt his heart quicken. . Dane? 
Charlotte’s good-riddance husband? But that 
was absurd! 

“What does he do? I don’t know anything 
about Eve.” 

“Tt’s an importing business of some kind. I 
hope this affair isn’t serious,” Mrs. Bedford 
complained languidly. “I don’t suppose the 
man has a cent.. He’s divorced into the bar- 
gain. I made her tell me that much.” 

Proof enough. Stoddard almost laughed 
aloud. He had seen Charlotte occasionally, 
discreetly, while she was waiting for her final 
decree. Now that it had been granted, he was 
seeing her every day. He was finding that as- 
sociation had not lessened her attraction for 
him. It had been idle enough at first, but now 
it was growing. The blond, childlike quality 
of prettiness she possessed spelled beauty to 
him. He admired her. She was singing 
regularly over the radio now—to eke out the 
miserable pittance the man she divorced al- 
lowed her, thought Stoddard with resentment. 
The man who was now, in all likelihood, 
spending his money on Eve. 

After he had left Stella, carelessly, hastily, 
brushing a kiss on her smooth cheek, shrugging 
away from the clinging of her bare arms, deaf 
to her murmur. “You won’t stay?—a little 
longer?” he felt himself drawn by two loyalties. 
Should he tell Charlotte that her ex-husband 
was interested in another woman? But that 
would be to betray Eve—and he liked Eve. 

If he told Charlotte, she would ask where he 
had known Eve. And that might lead to other 
knowledge. Well, since meeting Charlotte, he 
had been faithful to her—in his fashion. 

He tried to keep Stella and Charlotte apart 
from each other in his mind. It was difficult. 
But their proximity was indecent. And it came 
as an actual physical shock to him one night at 
Stella’s, turning the dials of the radio idly 
enough, to hear Charlotte’s voice, clear and 
lovely, singing one of the foolish songs he liked 
best—singing, perhaps wondering if he were 
listening. He cut her off, fumbled, turned to 
some mad pulsation of jazz. 

“Why didn’t you keep the singer?” Stella 
asked fretfully. “She has a rather nice voice— 
for the radio.” 

He pretended to hunt for Charlotte again, 
to snatch her back out of the air. Said finally, 
“It must have been the end of her program.” 

But it had been a horrible moment. Char- 
lotte’s voice, the song she had sung to him 
alone a day or so before, in that luxury-stifled, 
woman-fragrant room—the room he knew so 
well—the room he was hating even as he sat in 
it and listened to the ceaseless, petulant mur- 
mur of the woman who owned it, even as he 
suffered the tedious familiarity of her hands 
upon his own, her lips . . . 


The alteration in even the office atmosphere 
was quite apparent to both Stephen and Eve. 

Their friendship had brought about a 
warmer, more closely knit tone to their mutual 
routine. But now, subtly, imperceptibly, it 
lapsed back to the strictly impersonal manner 
of their earlier business relations. It was as 
though each was afraid to loosen the reins even 
by the smallest relaxation of his grip. Each 
had been questioning, uneasy, a little reluctant, 
a little sorry, and each was now. preoccupied 
with the thought of the other. 

But they weren’t in any danger, of course, 
they told themselves, strongly, scornfully. 
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Stephén had, to measure by, his instant 
physical impetus toward Charlotte—the im- 
petus which had driven him to her embraces, 
to the shackles she had laid upon him. An ele- 
ment which had made him so—so utterly com- 
fortable with Eve was that that disturbance, 
that restlessness, that insanity of pulse and de- 
lirium of mind was lacking. And without this 
fever there was, of course, no love. 

You fell ill of such a disease and you recov- 
ered. But you couldn’t find what was merely 
a fine spiritual friendship altering suddenly, 
after months, turning into something half 
temperament, half temperature. You didn’t 
grow into passion, he argued with himself, not 
realizing that in the state of mind and body in 
which he had been, the only approach to 
eventual passion would of necessity be through 
friendship, not cognizant that nature has her 
evasions and her concealments, until the season 
' for unveiling is ripe. 

Eve had, too, what she thought her safe- 
guards. Her mother’s marriage with Bedford, 
_a marriage founded on the one hand on a desire 
for financial protection, for luxury, and on the 
other on a physical demand for possession, had 
sickened her when, growing up, she had realized 
that marriage completely. Her mother’s sub- 
sequent subservience to Stoddard, alienating 
and agonizing her daughter, had completed 
Eve’s case against physical attraction. 

If, early in their association, she had felt the 
slightest conscious pull of her senses toward 
Stephen Dane, she would have fled, as startled 
as any Daphne. But she had felt nothing— 
nothing save friendship and pity and a desire 
to help him. Nothing? But these were, she 
was to find out, everything. She was to dis- 
cover that from generous gifts of the heart and 
mind she would long, inevitably, to bestow the 
other treasurable comforts, the gifts of touch, of 
mothering, immeasurably dear to the giver. 
And at twenty-two mothering is not enough. 

It was Charlotte who had forced them into 
friendship; Charlotte who had driven Stephen 
to Eve Harkness for companionship and under- 
standing; Charlotte who, as far as Stephen 
was concerned, had implanted the suggestion 
which he consciously ignored but which sub- 
consciously grew and would not be banished. 
It was Charlotte who had seen to it that he 
sacrifice himself for this girl—the innocent by- 
stander—and no man, having immolated him- 
self in secret for a woman, can look upon that 
woman with indifferent eyes. And now it was 
Charlotte who, altogether unknowing, tore the 
veils from their mutually bewildered eyes. 

She was living with Helene, keeping her end 
up as much as possible, spending every cent of 
her alimony in rent and food and clothes. And 
she was singing on the radio for extra money. 
She had begun to do so shortly after she left 
Stephen; she had become popular—people 
wrote in demanding whole programs. 

The sense of her own independence thrilled 
her, but not enough to make her visualize a 
future in which she could support herself 
entirely. Even if she could—— 

“He owes me something,” she convinced 
herself. ‘He married me—I lived with him 
five years. He owes me something.” 

More than her independence, the thought 
that Stoddard admired her, considered her 
gallant, misused, “plucky as the devil,” irradi- 
ated her. She had a very flattering portrait of 
herself now. Stoddard had painted it for her, 
and she was trying to live up to it. Actually 

was a very different woman from the 
woman who had been Mrs. Stephen Dane. She 
was softer, she was younger, prettier with 
happiness, both acknowledged and unacknowl- 
edged. She was less carping, less malicious. 
ae She was making herself over for Stoddard 
use she was genuinely in love with him. 
And humble about her love. 

Stoddard knew so many people, went to so 
many places, was so in demand, was so at- 
tractive, why should he consider her—seri- 
ously? She had never been humble with 
pass and humility, although closely and 















usly hidden for her pride’s sake, melted 
, blurred all the sharp contours of her mind. 
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From one woman. 


to another 


This important discovery 
in the care of the skin 
is being passed along. 











N almost no other field is there so much 
misinformation as in the matter of skin 
beauty. Yet there is one simple fact at the 
bottom of it all, that any physician will tell 
you. And women th are beginning 
to pass it along from one to another. It is 
simply this: 

Below the surface layers of the skin, nat- 
ural forces are fighting day and nigh: to 
counteract the harsh conditions of daily life. 
Unaided, these forces fight a losing battle 
and imperfections appear. The dust and 
germs are not carried off as fast as they 
accumulate; infection results. 

To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, 
to gently restore the pulsing of the tiny 
capillaries in the lower layers of the skin, to 
carry off infection, and then to stop new in- 
fection before it starts—thousands are today 
using Resinol Soap. 


A method of daily care 


Start today to use Resinol on your own 
skin. Within a week you will begin to notice 
your complexion has become finer, smoother, 
ruddier. You will notice a clearing of the 
ugly little blackheads and blemishes. 
Ointment for 
serious affections 
Resinol Ointment 
has for years 
successfulin relieving 
even stubborn skin 
affections. Rashes 
eczema — often 
itching, unpleasant 
and embarrassing — 
will in many cases 
vanish promptly. 
Thousands have 
wondered at the 
QUICKNESS of 
its action. And it is 
absolutely harmless. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 
f Dept.2-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Oint- 
for several days’ ordinary 








& ment— use. 
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If she had unconsciously startled Stoddard. 


when her voice came to him there in Stella’s 
apartment, if she had caused him to leave that 
apartment swearing—for the first time mean- 
ing it definitely—that he would break with 
Stella Bedford, no matter what it cost him in 
distaste and even decency, she startled Stephen 
no less—and by the same method. 

Someone had brought a little radio to Eve’s 
apartment. There had been a party there; 
they had used. the set to dance by. It was 
still there, tonight, a week after Stephen’s 
last supper with Eve and her friends. Now 
they came home, after a motion picture, to 
make themselves a rarebit and talk—as they 
often did. Gertrude had promised to be in 
early and get things ready for them, but she 
had not been able to keep her word. 

“Play with the radio,” said Eve, taking off 
her things, ‘‘and I’ll see what’s in the kitchen.” 

She was busy with the little stove, setting out 
ingredients on the small white table, tying 
herself into an apron, when she heard bursts of 
jazz and Stephen’s contented whistling. They 
had had such a nice evening. Yet there had 
been a certain awkwardness between them, a 
perfectly apparent and conscious striving for 
the most commonplace subjects of discussion. 
They hadn’t had one of their usual hot argu- 
ments on life or death; they hadn’t picked 
each other to pieces, as they often did, half 
= half laughing. They’d kept to a dead 
evel. 

Suddenly a woman’s voice floated out into 
the room, singing a rather charming lullaby. 
Eve listened as she worked, with real pleasure. 

“Am I getting sentimental,” she asked her- 
self, “or is my musical taste degenerating?” 

It was a song she had often heard. She 
hummed it now as she toasted the bread, 
melted the cheese, added the condiments. 
Stephen, she noticed, had stopped whistling. 
What babies men were, she thought, smiling. 
Give them a clinging sort of melody with a 
heartbeat in it and they were satisfied, lulled. 

Presently she went into the living-room and 
set the table. The woman was still singing— 
and Eve saw that Stephen neither moved 
at her approach nor spoke. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Are you hypnotized 
or something?” she asked, turning toward him. 

He did not answer her; merely held up one 
hand for silence. 

Eve went and stood near him. The song had 
stopped. After a minute she heard the an- 
nouncer: 

“You are listening to Miss Charlotte Field. 
Her program will be continued in a moment. 
I have here a request from Miss Isabel Franke 
of Brooklyn, New York. Miss Franke asks 
for the song ‘Just a Memory.’ This is 
Station WMQ, New York City—Manners an- 
nouncing.” 

Stephen put out his hand—silenced the song. 

“It was—Charlotte,” he said hoarsely, and 
turned a strained, incredulous face toward Eve. 

After a moment she said, slowly: ‘“Your— 
wife? On the radio there?” 

“Don’t call her that!” he flune out savagely, 
stumbling to his feet. 

“Field?” asked Eve doubtfully. 

“Her maiden name, of course,” he explained, 
as if astonished she hadn’t known. Then he 
sighed, like a man coming out of ether. “I 
knew her voice—the moment——” 

“But I didn’t know she was singing—on the 
radio,” Eve said, conscious of an ache at her 
heart, dull, sickening. 

“Nor I. She wanted to, long ago. Spoke of 
it. I wouldn’t let her, of course,” he said 
shortly. 

What a fool he was! thought Eve, with the 
sudden hostility of her sex as opposed to his— 
what a—dear fool! 

His face, turned toward her now, was blind 
with shock. And she forgot her swift estrange- 
ang pity for him—and, she realized, for 


erself. 
“Stephen!” It came from her lips like a cry. 
She could not withhold it. “Stephen—I’m so 
sorry—do you care so much?” 
Now his blindness altered and he saw her, 


her hand outstretched, her face quivering, her 
defenses down, in sympathy for him. 

Somehow he had drawn a step nearer to her, 
Somehow he had his arms about her, was 
clutching her to him, warm and yielding and 
generous. 

“Care—for her? I don’t care a darn!” he 
denied, thickly. “It was only—shock. It— 
made me sick—when I thought—of every- 
thing that had been. To turn a dial—and 
hear her voice—and realize that I’d lived with 
her five years and that we were strangers—and 
were always strangers. Eve—Eve——” 

He put his hand under her chin and forced 
her eyes to his. She met them gravely, almost 
tragically. 

“T love you,” he said, very low. “TI didn’t 
know it. And yet I always knew it,” he con- 
tradicted himself, in wonder, in the pitiful de- 
sire of the lover, the futile desire to identify 
himself with the beloved through all the past 
as well as through the future. “I must have 
known it! Eve—don’t cry. Eve, it’s you, 
you know—only you. It was because it’s so 
much you that—that hearing her like that 
nearly killed me. I can’t endure,” said Stephen, 
low, “I can’t endure to have known another 
woman—ever. Eve, try to understand.” 

Now she had her arms about him, mothering, 
soothing. “I know——” 

““You—do care a littlh——_”” 

“So much ” she told him, on the breath 
of a whisper. 

He bent his head to hers and touched her 
cheek with his lips. At that fragrant contact 
his pulses leaped, he was shaken to the roots of 
his being. All his normal desires, all his re- 
pressions ate at him now. He had a woman 
in his arms again. A yielding woman. Buta 
woman he loved. A woman he wanted. A wo- 
man he must have, not alone for the ful- 
filment of the physical needs which asserted 
themselves after long control for honesty’s 
sake, but for peace and fulfilment, for ha 
piness, for life itself and all that makes life 
bearable. 

He turned his seeking mouth to her warm 
mouth. She was not Athene now, she was 
Aphrodite. Her lips answered his; her lips 
were wine and wonder, innocence and dismay. 

After a moment she freed herself, gently. 

“Stephen——” 

Her voice was unshaken, but her knees shook 
so that she was forced to steady herself. The 
little betraying pulse in her throat pounded, 
her heart was a live thing leaping in her breast. 

She had liked him. She had pitied him. He 
was her friend. 

But now he was no longer her friend. He 
was a stranger; he was her lover. She loved 
him. She could not pity him now. She was 
wrapped in a slow, upburning flame. It was 
reflected in her eyes, in the fever of her hands. 

But as she stepped back, he stepped forward 
in the immemorial manner of men. His hands 
were out, taking her by the arms, holding her. 

“Eve—don’t go away from me—don’t leave 
me—now that I’ve found you.” 

“I’m not leaving you, Stephen,” she told 
him. “I’m here. Close. ways. But we 
can’t let ourselves be carried away like this. 
Everything,” said Eve, bewildered, ‘“every- 
thing is so changed—all in a moment. You 
must give me time—and yourself, too. Please 
—let me go—just a minute.” 

He released her then, merciful with what he 
fully recognized as his triumph. 

She went to the couch and sat down there 
and looked up at him. 

“Come here,” she said. 

He crossed over, sat down beside her. He 
appeared, she thought, extraordinarily—alive. 
For the first time in her entire knowledge of 
him. Alive—excited—conquering. 

“Stephen,” she asked, dimly, and leaned her 
dark, hitherto undefeated head against 
shoulder, ‘“Stephen—what has hap 
What shall we do?” 

At that despairing little cry he turned and 
took her into his arms again. She made & 
faint, half-hearted resistance. Oh, she couldn't 
resist—much! It was so good to be there. 
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Nobody 
has to drink 


substitutes now. 


give up coffee 





—here’s one fine coffee that lets you sleep 


FRAGRANT and cheery this coffee is—yet you can 
drink it, even at midnight, and sleep. Kaffee Hag 
Coffee is a delightful blend of the world’s finest 
quality coffees—but it has 97% of the drug caffeine 
removed. It does not affect the nerves. It will not 
keep you awake. 


But you’d never guess, by tasting, that the caffeine 
was absent (caffeine is odorless and tasteless). We 
extract it by an exclusive process. We leave the 
flavor and strength untouched. All the quick, bracing 
effects of coffee remain. They have never come from 
caffeine anyhow—but from aromatic coffee oils and 
heat. Caffeine stimulation doesn’t even begin until 
two hours after drinking. Thus, there’s no such thing 
as missing it at meal-time—though, if drunk, it may 
keep you awake hours afterwards. 


How welcome Kaffee Hag will be to “substitute 


drinkers”! To thousands who have been forced to 
put up with unsatisfying coffee substitutes because 
they have never before been able to get real coffee 
without caffeine! 

Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag. This fine, satisfying 
coffee will add cheer to all your meals. And every- 
body can enjoy it unstintedly. All the delights re- 
main—but the harm has gone for good. Doctors 
recommend Kaffee Hag. Many drink it regularly. 

Most grocers carry Kaffee Hag Coffee. Full one- 
pound cans. Air-tight. Ground or in the bean. Ask 
for it, too, at hotels and restaurants. On dining-cars. 

For just a penny a cup you can try Kaffee Hag 
Coffee at home. Mail the coupon below for a sample 
can. We invite you to compare Kaffee Hag with any 
other coffee you’ve ever before tasted. Blend for 
blend. Aroma for aroma. Sip for sip. 


Not a substitute—but REAL COFFEE—minus caffeine 





KAFFEE 
HAG 

COFFEE 
* Now a Kllugs product” 
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“Nothing’s happened,” he told her, his lips 
against her hair, his lips on her throat, on the 
soft curve of her cheek where it melted into the 
red, trembling loveliness of her mouth. ‘“Noth- 
ing. Things like this don’t happen. They just 
are. We love each other, my darling.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” she cried out against 
the demands of his kisses. ‘But—what are 
we to do?” 

He drew away from her a little, his eyes 
intent, searching. “Do?” 

They could have sat for the portrait of the 
earliest man and woman as they regarded each 
other, in question and in amazement; the man, 
grasping the moment, sinking himself in it, 
drowning deliberately; and the woman who, 
even in her passion and her desire, looks— 
toward the future. 
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sick with the world-shaking thing.that had 


““Yes—can’t you see?” she wailed to him. 
“Can’t you realize how impossible it all is?” 

“But,” he argued with the maddening slow- 
ness of men, “but why? It’s all so wonderful— 
and so simple.” 

Simple! She loved him so much, she wanted 
him, instantly, so terribly, that she could have 
screamed with it. And she could have struck 
him for his stupidity. 

‘‘We’ve found each other,”’ Stephen told her, 
“and we can’t ever let each other go again.” 

Words rose to her lips. But her lips were 
sealed against their urgency. But... how 
can we... you have her—Charlotte—she’s 
still your wife . .. Divorce hasn’t undone 
it... You’re keeping her. You can’t keep 
two women—two wives. 

She could say nothing. She was weak and 


happened to her, and had happened so without 
warning, when she had -thought herself com- 
pletely protected against it, that she had had 
no time to fling up defenses. 

“Stephen,” she said, very gravely. “If—if 
you love me—you’ll go—now. We can talk it 
all out—afterwards. Only go—please.” 

He was hurt, alienated. 

‘Now? When there’s so much to say?” 

“‘Yes—that’s why. So much to say! Oh, 
I do love you,” she cried, pierced by the same 
sword which had wounded him. “I do!” 

Now it was she who crept nearer, offered her 
lips in a complete abasement of love . 

“Kiss me,” whispered Eve Harkness, no 
longer cool, no longer Daphne, “kiss me—and 
go—for heaven’s sake!” 


What will they do—Stephen Dane and Eve—now married and confronted with the problem of sharing an income none 
too adequate with Charlotte, Stephen’s divorced wife? The situation grows acute—in Faith Baldwin’s Next Instalment 
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jealous of every woman who came to the house. 
And he had been foolish in calling Miss Jaffrey 
“the lady of the crystal.”? That was what had 
upset her so much. 


OSE JAFFREY resisted Emery Jago’s invita- 
tion until that third letter came. There 
seemed to her something rather shameful and 
almost evil in going to that medium to get 
into touch with Mallard. 

She had disliked that man Jago, from the 
very first, because of something unhealthy 
about him, and the way he stared at her with 
his luminous eyes in which once or twice she 
saw an amorous look. 

She had suspected him of being a fraud al- 
though he had impressed Adrian so much, until 
she had been startled by that voice through 
the trumpet—Adrian recognized Ivo’s voice— 
which had said things about Evelyn and 
Freddy Duke in Egypt before the extraordinary 
appearance of that Egyptian god on the table. 
Even then she would have doubted it all if it 
had not been for the girl’s vision in thé crystal. 
It had come terribly true and she could no 
longer doubt that these queer mediums pos- 
sessed secret powers beyond the ordinary 
range of human senses. 

Then she had been startled by that experi- 
ence in the theater—in her dressing-room— 
when she had forgotten her part and cried out 
to Mallard for help. She had been answered 
instantly. All her nervousness had left her. 
She had been intensely aware of some spiritual 
rescue at the moment of her greatest distress. 
Not one word to her father or any friend had 
she said about that, but in her heart she could 
not help believing that her lover had come 
back across the bridge that night, to give her 
courage. Yet she was afraid of going to Emery 
Jago. She had a feeling of spiritual danger as 
though something inside herself warned her 
against it, as a step towards some evil thing. 

In the third letter from him was a newspaper 
clipping which broke down her resistance. It 
was an article from a spiritualistic paper pub- 
lished in Clerkenwell, and was headed “Return 
of a Noted K. C.” Between the acts of her 
play she read it with anguish and emotion. 


It will interest our readers to hear 
that the late Mr. Adrian Mallard, the 
famous King’s Counsel, who lately passed 
over, has reappeared at several séances in 
the rooms of that well-known medium, Mr. 
Emery Jago, photographer, of Ezra Road, 
Brixton. 

From what we hear, the eminent lawyer 
has had interesting meetings with many 
former criminals whom he defended during 
their earthly adventures, including the 
notorious murderer, Lee Chaggle, who cut 
his wife into pieces when he was tem- 
porarily possessed by the spirit of Henry 
VI 


II. 
Mr. Adrian Mallard has been initiated 


into his new sphere by his brother Ivo, who 
was killed on the Somme during the Great 
War. It appears that they play tennis 
together with luminous balls. Our gallant 
youth who over during the war 
enjoy many of their old sports. This is 
very encouraging to those of us who be- 
lieve in the spiritual value of games and 
cannot envisage another life without some 
form of physical recreation. 

It appears that Mr. Adrian Mallard, 
K.C., still takes an interest in the drama 
here on earth and that his spirit visits the 
Lyric Theater where Miss Rose Jaffrey is 
playing the chief part in Barrie’s latest 
play. This charming actress, we under- 
stand, was one of his protégées. 


She showed the newspaper clipping to her 
father who was staying with her in town and 
watched him while he read it, and noticed that 
his hand trembled as he held the slip of paper. 

“Father,” she said, “‘can it be true? What 
shall I do about it?” 

“T think it’s true,” he said. “There are more 
things in Heaven and earth——” 

“Tt fills me with dread,” she told him. “I 
feel very frightened, Father. Of course if it’s 
true I must go to him.” 

“To Jago’s?” he asked doubtfully. 

“To Adrian,” she answered. “He keeps 
asking for me.” 

They went together to that photographer’s 
shop in Brixton, and Mr. Jaffrey blamed him- 
self afterwards for the results of that visit, and 
others, upon his daughter’s mind. Things had 
gone too far when he realized that she was be- 
coming ill and nerve-racked by these ad- 
ventures in spiritualism and that her work was 
suffering to such an extent that her manager 
was becoming alarmed for her reputation. Nor 
did he know until too late that she went alone 
many times to Jago’s house in Brixton in order 
to keep in touch with the spirit of Mallard, as 
she now firmly believed. 

At that first visit Emery Jago told her how 
he had seen the face of Mr. Mallard—blind- 
ingly clear—when he had walked into the dark- 
ness of that upstairs room one night, and how 
he had heard Mr. Mallard’s voice—perfectly 
distinct—at a séance he had given in the 
presence of Lady Ardington and her friends. 
Later he had tried to get into touch with him 
by going into the silence and almost instantly 
Mr. Mallard had come through. 

He had spoken through the luminous trum- 
pet, saying many interesting things about his 
meeting with Ivo and the pleasant life he led on 
the other side where things were not nearly so 
different as people imagined, and where, in- 
deed, this earthly life of ours is continued in an 
etherealized and sublimated form. 

At that first sitting alone with Mr. Jaffrey 
and Rose—the girl seemed to have gone out— 
he tried the luminous trumpet, but it failed. 
Then he suggested trying to get a message 


through by means of a wine-glass and the 
alphabet arranged in a circle, just, as Mallard 
and Rose had tried one night under the direc- 
tion of Professor Boyd. It worked very 
rapidly after Mr. Jaffrey and Rose, and Jago 
himself, had touched the top of the wine-glass 
with the tips of their fingers. 

She shivered slightly and irresistibly when 
she felt Jago’s fingers touching hers. They had 
a cold touch which she disliked, and always 
his dark eyes sought out hers as though he 
were staring into her mind. 

“Tt moves!” said Mr. Jaffrey. “It is spelling 
out something.” 

It spelled out the words, “I am here” and 
when Mr. Jaffrey asked, “Who is there?” it 
answered, “Mallard.” 

For a moment Rose felt very faint and Jago 
noticed that and stopped the experiment to 
bring her some water. When they resumed, 
the glass spelled out a number of sentences 
rapidly and Mr. Jaffrey wrote them down ina 
book, from which they may now be copied: 

“T am very happy here . . . Ivo is just the 
same ... youthful and gay... I’m still 
earth-bound because of my love of life... 
That fellow Jago is my link with the world . . . 
Do you remember him? He came down with 
the little white-faced girl? . . . Sometimes I 
stand by your side ...I go to the Lyric 
Theater ... That is a charming play of 
Barrie’s . . . You are wonderful, my dear... 
I write to you every day but you do not seem 
to get my letters . . . I must try some other 
plan . . . Jago will help . . . He has unusual 
gifts . . . Sensitive. 
mediums . . . They’re all rotters . 
force is giving out now .. . Ivo is calling...” 

“Wonderful!” said Mr. Jaffrey. 

Rose said nothing. She felt terror-stricken 
and sick. How could she tell whether these 
words were coming from her lover’s mind? 
What proof was there? She doubted them and 
yet was ashamed to doubt. Perhaps they were 
true. Perhaps Mallard was speaking to her and 
she would be wicked if she turned a deaf ear to 
his dear soul. : 

Emery Jago was speaking in his soft voice. 

“Tt’s curious about those letters! He wants 
to try some other plan. Let us see what we can 
do with spirit writing.” 

He went.through the velvet curtains and was 
away for a moment or two. 

“Father!” said Rose. “Is this true?” 

She clasped one of his hands and he felt that 
hers was burning as though she were feverish. 

“It seems true to me,” he said. “I don’t 
doubt it personally. The partition is very thin 
between this world and the next.” 

Jago came back with a sort of slate, oF 
writing-tablet framed in wood, with a little 
sponge tied to it with a bit of string. 

“Let’s see if we can.get him to write some 
thing,” he suggested. “I’ve known it happen. 
It’s best to. write down a question and 
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wait for the answer. Sometimes it’s a long 
time coming and we have to keep silent, and 
obscure the light.” 

He handed the slate to Rose and asked her to 
write something—some question. 

She turned to her father with a look of 
distress. “Father! Do you think I ought to?” 

“There can’t be any harm in it, my dear.” 

She wrote a question. It was like the one 
that Adrian Mallard had asked when he wanted 
proof of Ivo’s identity. It was the question 
which almost all people ask when they demand 
proof of psychic phenomena. 

“Will you say something that is secret 
between us?” 

Emery Jago did not appear to read the 
words. He took the slate from her and turned 
it over carelessly. 

“You see it is clean on this side,” 
marked. ‘We will sponge it again.’ 

He rubbed the slate with the damp sponge 
and held it up to Mr. Jaffrey. There was 
nothing written there. 

“Now we must wait,” said Emery. “If the 
spirit of Mr. Mallard is with us he may like 
this plan of writing letters. I will put the 
pencil here before I turn down the light.” 


he re- 


HEY sat in darkness for fifteen minutes. 

Rose shivered once from a draft that came 
through the window. She reproached herself 
again for coming to this place. She detested 
that man Jago, and his quiet stealthy ways, and 
his queer watchful eyes. There was something 
sinister about him—repulsive. And yet those 
words spelled out by the wine-glass had almost 
convinced her that they came from Adrian. 
Certainly they had not come from her own sub- 
consciousness. She had hardly touched the 
glass with her finger-tips. Perhaps this me- 
dium had moved the glass just where he 
wanted. Perhaps it was all a trick. But he 
might be a human instrument highly sensitive 
to some spiritual vibrations. That was his own 
explanation of all these mysterious things. 

She would be cowardly if she dared not face 
the possibility of truth. What would Adrian 
think of her if she refused this means of com- 
munication? Surely if she were certain of it, 
nothing else would matter in life. Always to 
be in touch with Adrian—to hear him speak 
to her, to answer back! The black curtain of 
death would be drawn aside . . 

In the darkness there was a little squeaking 
noise. It was as though a pencil were writing 
on that slate which Emery Jago had put on the 
table. He was sitting at least a yard away and 
she could see his figure, motionless. 

“A spirit is writing,” he said in a low voice. 

That squeaky sound stopped, and Emery 
rose and switched on the light. 

“Something is written!’’ he said. 

Rose could not rise to look at the slate. She 

sat still in her chair, gripping its arms. All 





her strength seemed drained out of her. What 
was written there? She dared not ask. 
“My dear,” said Mr. Jaffrey, “this is re- 


markable. It’s in Mallard’s writing.” 
‘A strange sentence!” said Jago. 
He held up the slate, read out some words: 
“Love has no death and spirits meet 
across the bridge. 
Adrian Mallard.” 


“Do you remember?” asked Mr. Jaffrey. 
“It was the sentence spelled out by that wine- 
glass one evening when we tried thought 
reading—when Boyd was making his experi- 
ments. Mallard was startled at the time.” 

“T wasn’t there,” said Jago. 

“No,” answered Mr. Jaffrey. 
you came down.” 

j “Ts it like Mr. Mallard’s signature?” asked 
ago. 

“It is his signature,” said Mr. Jaffrey. ‘Not 
a doubt about it. That final flourish. What 
do you think, Rose?’ 

Rose stared at it. Yes, it was in Adrian’s 
handwriting. She had all his dear letters to 
her and in every,one of them was that big 
signature, so bold and self-assertive, with that 
final stroke sweeping under it . . . Those 


“Tt was before 


words above! They were the words that he 
had repeated to her several times after that 
evening when they had first been spelled out. 
On the afternoon of his death he had told her 
that they expressed the faith that was in him. 
This medium, Emery Jago, knew nothing of 
them. It was the secret watchword between 
herself and Adrian. She had promised to meet 
him across the bridge. That sentence held 
their eternal pledge. 


She had no doubt after that. It was beyond 
all doubt. Boyd’s explanation which he had 
made to her father did not shake her belief. 
He suggested that the medium had made use 
of the letter which Mallard had written to him 
inviting him down into the country and had 
copied the handwriting and signature. But 
it had appeared upon the slate when he was a 
yard away from the table and she had heard 
the pencil scraping. And how could Boyd 
account for the medium’s knowledge of those 
words? 

“Your father may have mentioned them,” 
said Boyd. “They stuck in his mind and he 
may have repeated them to Jago when they 
were alone together that afternoon developing 
those photographs.” 

“He says he didn’t,” said Rose. 

“He thinks he didn’t!” argued Boyd. 
you know your father’s chatty ways.” 

Rose shook her head. 

“Tt was Adrian who wrote on that slate,” 
she said. “It was his writing. No one could 
copy it like that or in that way—without any 
contact. Emery Jago was sitting far away 
from the table when the pencil began to write.” 

“Tt was all written before—ready for you.” 

“The slate was clean,” she told him. “‘T .ere 
was nothing written there.” 

Boyd looked at her anxiously. He had ad- 
mired her for her laughing skepticism when 
Mallard had been taken with this stuff. Now 
the laughter and the skepticism had passed 
trom her. She was taking it too seriously. She 
believed it all and nothing that he could say 
would shake her. And as an honest man he 
could not say too much. Asa psychologist and 
an inquirer into the supernormal mind—he 
had been reading everything he could lay his 
hands on lately—he had come to the conclusion 
that there was some very plausible evidence 
for mysterious phenomena beyond the range of 
known laws. He could not say truthfully that 
the whole thing was humbug and illusion. He 
could only say that that fellow Jago filled him 
with the darkest suspicion and that he was 
convinced, without evidence, of his fraudulent 
character—or at least of fraudulent practises 
which might be mixed up with hypersensitive 
cognition. 

“Tf I were you, Miss Jaffrey,” he said care- 
lessly, “I would give that fellow a long miss. 
This sort of thing—true or false—is very harm- 
ful. Frightfully dangerous! Promise me—for 
Mallard’s sake—you won’t go near him again?” 

“T must go,” she answered. “For Adrian’s 
sake. When he asks for me how can I refuse?” 

“My dear,” said Boyd very gravely, “I 
beg of you not to. I have been speaking to 
your father about it. He agrees that it’s get- 
ting on your nerves. It’s interfering with your 
work. And after all that comes first.” 

“Adrian comes first,’ she answered. ‘Now 
and always.” 

Boyd was very much concerned. The best 
thing he could think of was to go with her to 
those séances, but each time he went Jago 
complained that the conditions were bad and 
that there was a hostile influence present which 
was checking his communications. 

Only once did anything happen and that was 
some spirit writing on the slate exactly as 
Rose had described it and in Mallard’s script. 
Boyd could not see the trick of it, though he 
was certain that Jago was forging Mallard’s 
signature and imitating his style. For some 
time he suspected that she did not tell him she 
was going alone to Jago’s, and afterwards when 
he questioned her she confessed that she had 
been several times—after her Wednesday 
matinées—without even letting her father 
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know. It was having an effeet on her physical 
health. She looked pale and washed out. 

Worse still, that man Jago was beginning to 
bother her at the theater. It was Billy who 
found that out—one night when he took some 
flowers round to her dressing-room before the 
play. The doorkeeper knew him and let him 
pass, and he tapped at her door and heard her 
answer. But when he went in he was shocked 
to see how white she locked before she had 
made up for her part. She was seated at her 
dressing-table with some sheets of paper before 
her on which she had been writing, and she 
thrust them to one side hurriedly when he came 
in, in a kind of guilty way which made him feel 
uncomfortable. But she smiled at him and 
pretended to be busy with her make-up. 

“Hullo, Billy dear! I thought it was my 
dresser . . . What lovely flowers—and how 
sweet of you!” 

She took the flowers—they were red roses— 
and put her face into them. 

“Y’m longing for country life again,” she 
told him. “As soon as this play is over—some- 
where about Christmas, I believe—I shall slip 
down to Surrey and spend a quiet time in a 
quiet house.” 

She meant Mallard’s house, and she invited 
Neal to join her there with Boyd and her father. 

He sat chatting in her room while she put on 
her make-up, hiding her whiteness under the 
grease-paint. 

“What about a little supper afterwards?” 
he asked. ‘We might have a dance together, 
if it wouldn’t bore you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t bore me,” she said. “It’s al- 
ways a pleasure to dance with you, Billy! 
But unfortunately I’m engaged.” 

“For the third time of asking!” he exclaimed 
dolefully. ‘Who’s your friend, may I ask? 
If it’s old Boyd I shall feel like hitting him.” 

“Tt’s not old Boyd,” she told him, but she 
didn’t say who it was, and he had a sudden 
pang of jealousy, though of course he hadn’t 
the slightest right to be jealous. 

Then there was a tap at the door and her 
dresser came in with a note. 

“Tt’s from that young fellow named Jago, 
dearie. He’s waiting for an answer.” 

Jago! Young Neal remembered the name, 
It was that infernal medium. He noticed that 
Rose seemed distressed and that her hands 
trembled as she opened the letter and read it. 

“Tell him that I will meet him outside the 
stage door after the play. When the car has 
come round.” 

“Very well, dearie.” 


HE woman slipped out and Rose went on 
with her make-up. Young Neal blurted 
out the thought that was nagging in his mind. 
“Rose! I don’t want to butt in, and all that, 
but if that infernal medium fellow is plaguing 
you at all I’ll go out and break his jaw for him. 
What the devil does he want round here?” 

“T want to see him, Billy,” she said quietly. 
“He has a—message—for me.” 

Neal had heard something from Boyd about 
the way she was taken up with those séances, 
and he hated the whole idea of it with a really 
passionate loathing. Now he was startled by 
his own emotion which he tried to repress. 

“Rose!” he said. “I hope to goodness you’re 
not getting into that fellow’s clutches. I don’t 
know much about that sort of thing, but I 
know enough to be certain that it’s all wrong. 
Horrible and revolting! Of course it’s cheek 
of me—I know—but if I were you I wouldn’t 
touch that sort of thing with the end of a 
barge-pole. There’s something devilish about 
it. It’s like sinning against the Holy Ghost.” 

She was silent for a few moments after that 
outburst. Then she came up to him from her 
dressing-table and put her hand on his arm. 

“Billy, what am I to do?” she asked tremu- 
lously. “Adrian keeps speaking to me through 
that man, Jago. It frightens me, but I must 
go on with it. How can I refuse to keep in 
touch with him?—Adrian, I mean. You see 
all that writing on the table? It’s automatic 
writing. The pencil moves without my will- 
power. It’s Adrian who writes. Love-letters 
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which tear at my heart. He asked Jago to tell 
me how to do it. He has promised Jago to 
appear to me, materialized, so that I shall see 
him as he was in life. He wants to touch my 
hair again and put his arms about me . . 

Billy, it frightens me, but what am I to do?” 

She had her hand on his arm, clutching him. 
There was a frightened look in her eyes. 

He took her hands and held them tight. 

‘Rose, for heaven’s sake, don’t go in for this 
sort of thing! I don’t believe a word of it. It’s 
alla fraud and asham. Even if it were true it 
would be frightful. God doesn’t want the dead 
to come back. It’s not—decent. If Mallard 
has gone to Heaven, and I’m certain he has, he 
doesn’t want to put his arms about you or 
touch your hair. That’s animal. It has noth- 
ing to do with the spirit. Don’t you see what 
I mean? If we’re immortal—and that’s what 
I believe—surely we can wait a few years un- 
til we get together again? All this spiritual- 
ism is blasphemy and beastliness. It’s cutting 
out God. It’s devilish and filthy.” 

She suddenly shook as he held her hands— 
shook like a shell-shocked man, hysterical and 
tortured. “Oh, Billy!” shecried. “Oh, Billy!” 

He drew her towards him and held her tight. 

“Hush!” he whispered. “Hush! My dear. 
Please! Please!” 

It was the first time he had held her in his 
arms, as he had longed to do, loving her beauty, 
but there was no touch of passion in him as 
he held her then—only pity and alarm. 

There was a tap at the door and a voice said 
“First call, Miss Jaffrey,” before the door was 
closed again. 

“T must get ready,” said Rose. 

She drew herself out of his arms and stood 
for a moment with her fingers pressed against 
her forehead. in a dazed way. 

“Promise me you won’t see that fellow Jago 
again?” said Billy. ‘Promise, Rose!” 

She shook her head. ‘Adrian keeps talking 
through him. I must go. T must.” 

“I won’t let you,” he told her fiercely. “Til 
see that you don’t. I'll bash that swine——” 

“Leave me, Billy,” she said. ‘Please. I 
must pull myself together. 

He had to go, for pity’s sake, and outside the 
stage docr he saw Emery Jago who was stand- 
ing there under a lamp-post. He was not so 
shabby as when young Neal had last seen him 
and had had his hair cut. Curiously, by some 
trick of light, he had some look of Mallard 
about him. It was the poise of his head, and 
the way he stood, in a waisted overcoat like 
Mallard’s and with a silver-knobbed stick. 

For a moment young Neal was tempted to 
smash his face, and knock him senseless on the 
pavement there. Their eyes met and perhaps 
Emery Jago saw a dangerous gleam in young 
Neal’s eyes, for he turned down a side alley, 
where a policeman was standing. 

“Next time, perhaps,” thought young Neal, 
who had forgotten his hat in Rose’s dressing- 
room and walked bareheaded into Piccadilly, 
with a white face and tortured eyes which 
made people turn to look at him. 


To Rose Jaffrey, poor dear, as once she told 
young Neal, those visits to Emery Jago were 
like drug-taking or some secret vice. They 
were against all her traditions and instincts as 
a normal English girl. She knew there was 
something morbid and demoralizing in this 
state of mind into which she had fallen—a kind 
of trancelike state making life around her seem 


| quite unreal, and eliminating all other interests 
jand desires, except the yearning to receive 
| those spirit messages from Mallard and to talk 
| to him through the medium who was the human 


link between them. 

Many times she resolved to abandon her 
visits to Brixton and that photographer’s shop 
which had become her spiritual home. She 
prayed for strength to stop going there, but her 
will-power and her faith in prayer were both 
weak. She cried out to Mallard in her dressing- 
room at the theater and even while she was 
playing her part of the smiling lady, though 
no one in her audience heard those silent cries. 

“Oh, my dear, do not ask me to go to that 


Be patient and wait 
Life is 


dreadful place again!. . . 
for me until I come to meet you... 
very short down here.” 

But all the time Jago was getting new mes- 
sages, telling her that Mallard wished her to 
come, and that he had other things to say, and 
that his contact with her kept him happy on 
the other side. 

Her nerves had gone to pieces and she felt 
ill, hardly able to struggle through that part 
when she had to smile and smile. She wrote 
messages to Jago saying, “I cannot come to- 
day,” but she tore them up while the messen- 
ger waited, and changed her mind, or rather 
yielded to some power stronger than her will. 

Once she actually sent such a message but 
half-way through the second act felt an irresist- 
ible impulse driving her to Brixton, so that she 
was desperate for the matinée to end. 

Generally she took a taxi, so that her chauf- 
feur should not gossip about those frequent 
visits to the corner of Ezra Road, and it was in 
a taxi that she drove to Emery Jago late one 
night after the theater when she had excused 
herself again from having supper with Billy. 

She was sorry about Billy. She had seen 
for a long time that he was in love with her, 
poor boy, though he had never said a word 
about it. Only his eyes told her and a chival- 
rous devotion which she found very sweet and 
charming. Sometimes when her headache was 
very bad she asked him to take her out in his car 
and then regretted asking him because of his 
boyish delight. It was hardly fair to let him 
think that she might get to love him. 

She was too shy to tell him that she was 
pledged eternally to Mallard and that she 
could have no earthly lover. One day she 
would have to tell him, and hurt him horribly, 
she knew. Meanwhile it was good to have 
him as knight errant, always eager to do any 
little service for her, never asking anything 
for himself. She felt safe with him. She envied 
him, as Mallard had, for his religious con- 
victions, his simplicity ‘of mind. She could not 
quarrel with him for his horror of spiritualism 
and of Emery Jago. She had a horror of Jago 
herself. She was afraid of that man. Some- 
times she felt that he had a power over her, 
some hypnotic power which drained her of 
strength and made her weak under his will. 

She was almost sure that she had a physical 
attraction for him and that he arranged things 
so their hands touched, or so that he sat very 
close to her. Sometimes he smiled at her in a 
queer, disconcerting way which made her feel 
uncomfortable and anxious to get away from 
him, out of that darkened room. 

And yet he was the link between her and 
Mallard. There was no doubt in her mind that 
he had these psychic powers, and that the 
spirit of her lover spoke through him. Over 
and over again the messages that came through 
revealed the character of her lover as she had 
known him, still her dear egoist, still interested 
in his own personality, still vital and emo- 
tional and devoted to beauty. He described 
the flowers in the other world, and the wonder- 
ful scents there. He talked about Ivo, and the 
boys who had been killed in the war. He was 
deeply interested still in Billy and his career. 

But lately he had been hinting at something 
which she could hardly understand, something 
very mysterious and frightening. It was about 
her own marriage with him. He was preparing, 
he said, for their spiritual marriage which 
would consummate his happiness. It was hard 
luck, he said, that he had been cut off from her 
before that joy could come to them, the joy 
of perfect union of body and soul which he 
had desired with all his heart. In the spiritual 
world that was no longer possible, but now he 
was able to cross the bridge he would come to 
her in his marriage garment. She would be his 
earthly bride and Ivo would be their best man. 

These words had come, in one form or an- 
other, and in several different ways, by spirit- 
writing on the slate, through the luminous 
trumpet, and spelled out by the wine-glass. 
At first she had thought that he was speaking 
to her in a symbolical way, referring to that 
pledge they had made, their eternal love. But 
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gradually she was startled into the belief that 
they meant more than that, and that he was 
insisting upon a marriage which was to be 
worldly as well as spiritual. He spoke of the 
little church near his country house and hoped 
she would invite all his old friends. 

It was on that night when she had driven 
to Brixton after the theater, keeping the taxi 
waiting, that the messages about that “mar- 
riage” came through most clearly. 

She sat opposite Emery Jago at the little 
table he used for the wine-glass and the alpha- 
bet. Their finger-tips touched on top of the 
wine-glass which moved very rapidly from 


letter to letter. Emery Jago’s face was as white | 
as hers in that dimly lighted room. He seemed | 
surprised and startled by the words that were | 
spelled out, and stared at her now and then | 


with strained attention, watching her face. 


Downstairs Belle was playing the phono- | 
graph—strident dance music and negro songs | 


which came faintly up to the top room. She 
never took part in these séances and seemed 


to avoid meeting Rose who was surprised some- | 


times by her shy and almost hostile look. 

“Tt’s odd about that marriage,” said Emery. 
“He keeps referring toit. Every message now.” 

Rose took the tips of her fingers off the glass. 

“J don’t understand it,” she whispered 
faintly. “It frightens me.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t get scared,” said Emery, 
smiling at her. “Mr. Mallard knows best. If 
we can get at his meaning . . . Let’s ask him 
to explain more clearly.” 

They tried the glass again but it was dead. 

“Queer!” said Emery. “No life in it at all. 
The power has gone out of it. Perhaps we 
might get something on the slate.” 

“T must go,” said Rose. “It’s very late and 
my father will be anxious.” 

“Five minutes more,” pleaded Emery. “If 
nothing appears then I’ll walk to your taxi with 
you. It seems important to know about that 
marriage, don’t you think?” He stared into 
her eyes again with his mesmeric gaze. 

She wanted to go, but could not. Something 
held her against her will. She would not 
sleep that night, anyhow. She would lie 
awake wondering about those messages. This 
sleeplessness was wearing her nerves out. She 
simply couldn’t go on like this. 

“A direct message would be the best,” said 
Emery. ‘On the slate. In his writing.” He 
put the slate on the table and turned the 
light down so that the room was almost dark. 
“Hold my hands,” he said. 

She took his hands and a light shudder 
passed through her because of their coldness and 
his clammy touch. She loathed this medium 
who was the link between her and Mallard. 

They waited like that for several minutes. 

“T hear the pencil writing,” said Jago, pres- 
ently. 

Certainly there was a faint sound in the 
room like the scratching of a pencil, but it 
seemed nearer to them than the table and 
lower down as though someone were writing 
on the floor boards. 

“Let us see,” he said. ‘What is written is 
written.” He released her hands and switched 
up the light. There were some words on the 
slate which he handed to Rose before reading 
them himself. ‘What is there?” he asked in 
a strained voice. 

She read them and gave a cry. The words 
were in Mallard’s writing: 


You are going to marry Jago. My 
spirit inhabits his body. It will be our 
wedding. 

Adrian. 

She dropped the slate to the floor and gave 
another whimpering cry and stood swaying, 
with her hands against her breast. 

Emery Jago picked up the slate and read 
the words, with a very bright light in his eyes. 

“Tt’s true,” he said. “I’ve known it all 


along. I’m inhabited by Mallard.” 
He came towards her and took her hands. 
“T am Mallard,” he said. “He possesses me. 
I’m your lover . . 


- I’m Mallard . . . Don’t 
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you understand?” 
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We Guarantee 
Your Dog Will Eat 
Sergeant’s 
Dos Food 


It is not only natural that the makers of Sergeant’s 


Dog Medicines should make a Dog F but it is 
equally natural that they should make the best dog 
food on the market. For more than fifty years the 
Polk Miller Products Corporation has been seriously 
studying dogs and their diseases. We have learned 
that a large part of dog ailments are caused by im- 
proper feeding. ~ ae experience has taught us what 
dogs should be fed 


A Complete Ration 


Serzeant’s Dog Food contains clean, freshly cooked 
be2f and whole wheat flour, together with other ingre- 
dients mixed in just the right proportions. A dog can 
live and thrive on Sergeant’s Dog Food and water. 


Keep Your Dog in “Show Form” 
Sergeant’s Dog Food produces bone and muscle. It 
makes for lots of pep and vitality. Your dog’s teeth 
will last longer. His digestion will be better. He will 
have a glossier, healthier coat. Ideal for puppies after 
weaning. 
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and those who own more than one dog and who find 
feeding a problem, we can supply Sergeant’s Dog Food 
in bulk. Write us for prices on fifty, one hundred, 
five hundred, a thousand or two thousand pounds. 


Famous Dog Book Free 

We urge you to write for a free copy of Polk Miller’s 
famous Dog Book. It contains the 
accumulated experience of fifty 
years. In clear, non-technical lan- 
guage it tells the symptoms of dog 
diseases and the best treatment for 
each. There are useful articles on 
feeding, breeding and rearing dogs. 
This book has been the guide for 
million: of dog lovers. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable animals. It is free. 
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not obtain them, write direct. Address Polk Miller 
Products Corp., 1769 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for a Free Sample of 
Sergeant’s Dog Food 
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She thrust him back from her, shaking off his 
hands. “Don’t touch me!” she cried. ‘Don’t 
come near me. I loathe you.” 

“T’m Mallard,” he said again. ‘‘You can’t 
keep away from me. Our marriage is written 
in the Book of Fate . I’m your lover.’ 

She thrust out her hands again to keep him 
back, “Noes... 5 NOt 

She put her hands to her throat as though 
she were choking and then to her face, weeping. 

“Rose!” said Emery. “My beautiful lady. 
My lady of the crystal. It’s all foretold.” 

He tried to put his arms about her and there 
was a silly, mad look in his eyes and he breathed 
loudly, until he became frightened because 
Rose Jaffrey lay limp in his arms and he could 
not hold her weight. 

“Belle!” he shouted. “Belle!” 

The girl came running upstairs at his shout, 
and stood in the doorway staring at him as he 
let Rose Jaffrey slip to the floor. 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” asked 
Belle. “What the devil do you mean by it, 
Em? Mucking about with Miss Jaffrey—at all 
times of the day and night . . . What’s she 
lying like that for?” 

She ran forward and knelt down by Rose, 
and caught hold of her limp hands. 

“She’s gone clean off, poor thing! . . . 
You’re a deyil, Em, that’s what you are!” 

“Shut your mouth,” he said fiercely. ‘Go 
and get some brandy, and look quick about it.” 


Playgoing people were sorry when they read 
that Rose Jaffrey had had to abandon her part 
as the humorous lady in Barrie’s play owing 
to a nervous breakdown, due to overwork. 

Mr. Jaffrey and her private friends were 
more alarmed. She had broken down com- 
pletely on the night following that late visit 
to Brixton and her understudy had had to ap- 
pear in the last act after an announcement by 
the manager to a startled house. She was very 
ill that night and the doctor who was called by 
her father prescribed a long rest, preferably in 
the country. 

“Tt’s a question of nerves,” he said. _ “And 
that’s the hardest thing of all to tackle. Any- 
thing troubling her, Mr. Jaffrey? An unhappy 
love-affair or anything like that? Forgive my 
question, but I confess I’m worried.” 

It was the same young doctor who had been 
called in one night to attend Mallard when his 
heart gave a kick. His practise in Knights- 
bridge went down as far as Sloane Street where 
the Jaffreys had their flat. 

Mr. Jaffrey mentioned a word about a love- 
affair that had been cut short by death, and the 
doctor nodded. 

“She’s brooding, I’m afraid. All the symp- 
toms of neurasthenia. I wouldn’t leave her 
alone much. If you take her down to the 
country I should get someone to stay with you. 
Some nice woman with cheerful ways.” 

But Rose disliked that idea of a nice woman 
with cheerful ways. 

“T want to be alone, Father. I couldn’t bear 
to have a chatty person in the house. Perhaps 
Billy will come down for ‘weekends now and 
then. And Professor Boyd.” 

So it was arranged, and she seemed much 
better when she got away from London, al- 
though Mr. Jaffrey was afraid that Mallard’s 
house, which was now hers, and into which he 
had moved his books and treasures, might re- 
mind her too much of that dear friend of hers— 
her lover as she called him candidly, not hiding 
that secret from her father. 

And yet she was hiding something, he was 
almost sure. It occurred to him, just once or 
twice, that she had been greatly upset by those 
visits to that medium fellow. He blamed him- 
self for having encouraged it, but he had no 
idea that she had been going to séances without 
his knowledge. He had believed that she had 
lost interest in spiritualism, especially as when 
he had mentioned Jago’s name now and then 
she had expressed a dislike for him and begged 
him not to talk about the man. 

He wondered if, perhaps, she had some other 
lover. He had never pried at all into her 
private life since she had earned her own living 


as an actress. She had her own friends. He 
had known nothing even of Mallard until that 
day she had brought him into the little old house. 

It was just possible that she was being wor- 
ried by some good-looking scoundrel—one of 
those fellows who hang round stage doors. He 
noticed that almost every morning she re- 
ceived a letter, among many others, which she 
put on one side hurriedly, and almost furtively, 
he thought. He hated to watch her like that, 
but he could not help noticing it. Almost 
every morning there was this mysterious letter 
which caused her such distress that she went 
pale at the sight of it—and would not open it 
before him. 

He summoned up courage to speak to her 
about it one evening. She was sitting by the 
fireplace in the library under the portrait of 
Mallard by Orpen. Suddenly she gave a little 
whimper and he saw that she was weeping. 

“My dear!” he said tenderly. ‘Tell your 
old father. How can I help?” 

She caught hold of his hand and kept it in a 
tight clasp for a moment or two. 

“Tt’s all right, Father. It’s only these silly 
nerves of mine.” 

“T know!” he said. “I know! Nerves are 
the very deuce. But this fresh air down here 
ought to do you good. And young Neal is 
coming down -or the weekend. He’ll cheer us 
up. A charming boy,, that.” 

“As good as gold,” said Rose. 

“How cold your. hands are, my dear!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘They’re trembling like a fledgling 
bird in these old paws of mine.” 

“Father!” she cried. “Hold me tight. I’m 
afraid.” 

He held her tight. She was like a child 
frightened by the dark. 

“My darling!” he said. “Why are you 
afraid? Tell me. I’m your mother now as well 
as your father, and always your comrade. 
There’s nothing you can’t say to me.” 

“Best and kindest!” she said, pulling his 
head down to her wet face. 

It was ten minutes later when that trembling 
fit had passed that he spoke to her quietly 
about that doubt in his mind. 

“Rose,” he said, ‘“‘you and I have talked 
about almost everything, but I know you keep 
a few secrets from me. Of course you do, dear 
heart, and I don’t want to pry into any of 
them! We all have our little hiding-places— 
our sanctuaries. But I’m going to ask one 
question—not for curiosity’s sake but because 
— if you like to answer it—you may feel better 
for it. I mean if there’s any trouble I can 
help to smooth out I'll be glad. I’m not quite 
an old fool yet. I’ve seen life and I’ve been 
young, and I haven’t forgotten the growing- 
pains of youth. It’s all very difficult—youth 
and life!” 

But she turned pale and began to tremble 
again when he asked his question. 

“Tt’s about those letters,” he said. “Every 
morning you get a letter which worries you. 
Is it from some blackmailing swine? Is it 
the cause in any way of your ill health—some 
persistent lover who is plaguing you?” 

“No, Father,” she said. “No. Don’t ask 
me. It’s nothing like that.” 

“Good!” he said. “Good!” And left it at 
that. It was only afterwards that he read 
those letters from Emery Jago—strange and 
terrible letters, in which he delivered messages 
from Adrian Mallard who possessed him, he 
said. They commanded Rose to make ready 
for her marriage. In marrying Jago she would 
be marrying him. ‘How long will you keep 
me waiting?” he asked. “I suffer torments be- 
cause of your refusal. I am hungry for your 
beauty. I shall have no peace until I stand 
at the altar with you, my beautiful earth-bride, 
my English rose, whose fragrance reaches me 
across the eternal bridge . . 

They were letters which Mr. Jaffrey burnt 
until there was nothing left of them but ash, 
and a hideous remembrance. 


Young Neal and Boyd came down for the 
weekend and Rose seemed happier for their 
company. They heard her laugh again when 
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Under your present skin 


a new one is growing —your TRUE-SKIN 


IKE all thi.:zs living, your skin is 
constantly . --nging! Underneath 
the first layer of the skin, another layer, 
nowthe True-Skin , ~utis-vera) issteadily 
advancing to replace today’s complex- 
ion. Today this True-Skin is as soft as 
an infant’s cheek. And if you use proper 
care and the correct creams, it will 
arrive at the surface clear and fresh — 
altogether lovely. 


5 A 7 7 


Velvety soft — smooth — seductive? Or 
tired and old and disappointing? Which 
shall your skin be? Make your choice, for 
the future of your complexion is in your 
own hands. 

Every single day of your life your skin 
changes — and every single day it gives you 
the opportunity to make this change a 
change for the better. But to care for your 
skin successfully, you must, above all things, 
understand its structure. 


Under your present skin, a new one is 
abe, Pree True-Skin. This delicate, 
udding tissue — as silky and fresh and new 
as a baby’s skin — is your skin that is to be. 
And the care you give it and the creams you 
use decide its beauty when first it is reflected 
in your mirror. 


See to it, then, as a matter of first import- 
ance that the preparations you use are com- 
pounded for their beneficial effect not upon 


ELCAYA FACE CREAMS 






the outer skin alone, but upon the surface 
of the True-Skin as well. See to it that they 
are blended to such delicacy that they pene- 
trate the outer skin and reach down and 
care for your complexion of next week, 
next month, next year. 


Such creams are the Elcaya Face Creams! 
Here are creams of immaculate purity — 
creams compounded of the most gracious 
ingredients — blended with infinite care to 
rare smoothness. They are especially made 
not only to improve the outer skin but to 
cultivate the delicate young skin beneath. 
They are guardians of your future beauty. 


CLEANSING COLD CREAM 


Elcaya Cold Cream is a cleansing cream, so pure and 
delicate that it liquefies rapidly at skin warmth, turn 
ing from a silky white cream to a creamy, penetrating 
liquid. Ir dips down deep to the “True-Skin” and 
thoroughly cleans the entire skin fabric. One month 
of Elcaya Cold Cream, faithfully used and you will 
see how your newer skin will come to the surface 
greatly beautified—a skin of unblemished clearness. 


ELCAYA FOUNDATION CREAM 


Creme Elcaya (now called Elcaya Foundation Cream) 
is of such a compounding that though a delicate fluff 
of it will hold your powder for hours at a time, it 
seeps gently into the “True-Skin”’ and keeps it soft 
as a baby’s skin. Thousands of women, to whom 
vanishing creams are anathema, find that this wonder- 
ful Foundation Cream (very different from com- 
mercial vanishing creams) is the one powder base 
that is good for a delicate skin. 


ELCAYA ASTRINGENT CREAM 


Elcaya Witch Hazel Astringent Cream is invaluable 
against large pores and sallowness. Seeping down 
to the ““True-Skin,”” into the pore ducts, this cool 


and bracing cream, the astringent properties of which 
proceed from pure witch hazel, tones the pores and 
stimulates the blood cells and the “True-Skin” to 
throw off the impurities which bring large pores and 
sallow skin. 


ELCAYA TISSUE CREAM 


This penetrating anti-wrinkle tissue cream feeds the 
“True-Skin.”” For thin faces, crows’ feet, and little 
lines around the neck, there is nothing better. Mel- 
low, rich, penetrating, this splendid new Elcaya 
Cream gives to wrinkled or underfed tissues the 
nourishing effect of a ““True-Skin’’ food. It is espe- 
cially valuable to women over 27 years. 


Begin your use of Elcaya Face Creams today. 
They are obtainable at the better drug stores 
and beauty counters — $2.00, $1.00 and 60c. 


Or send the coupon with 10c for samples 
of Elcaya Cleansing Cold Cream, Elcaya 
Foundation Cream, Elcaya Witch Hazel As- 
tringent Cream and complete new booklet 
on how to care for your skin. 





THE ELCAYA COMPANY, Dept. A68, 114 W. 
17th St., New York, N.Y. (If in Canada, Address 
Dept. A68, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal) 


I enclose 10c for trial tubes of the three Elcaya Face 


Creams and booklet on skin care. Acs 
MME nina Vode gueddakdhteducopgeeqsgséresaccad 
MN on Wai da Rha Ndeks Hess 0d Rh deewadenes siain 
City. ceccccccccccccccccces cShbhererecscecseseces 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


It will make- lovely 


nails a TRADITION 


OR 15 years my greatest problem was 
Fe find the polish that would give the 
nails of my fashionable clients the soft, 
lustrous tint of perfection. 

When Paris ushered in the sensible vogue 
of liquid polishes, I tried each of them 
eagerly. But none lived up to my expecta- 
tions. 

Then in dainty twin phials I discovered 
Glazo! At last I had the polish that lav- 
ished beauty with abandon, that would 
delight my fastidious clientele. 

What a truly marvelous polish it is! Its 
velvety lustre will, I believe, make nail 
loveliness an American tradition. 

lt adorns the finger tips with exquisite 
radiance which remains undimmed for a 
whole week, which will neither crack, 
peel, nor dull in spots. 


Keep Your Hands Lovely 


Now, with my help and Glazo, you can ina 
twinkling bestow on your hands the beauty 
that distinguishes the hands of my clients. 

I have prepared a little booklet which ex- 
plains in detail my method of manicuring 
the hands. It shows you how with Glazo 
Cuticle Oil or Cream you can keep the 
cuticle edge soft, pink, and even, creatin 
a perfect setting for dainty white half- 
moons. My method of keeping industrious 
hands lovely and soft is covered thorough- 
ly. And it shows you howI shape the nails 
to give the fingers an effect of aristocratic 
length and slimness. Also, if you will fol- 
low my method, Glazo, the Liquid Polish, 
will give your nails the fascinating beauty 
of perfection. 

course, you can purchase Glazo Cuti- 
cle Oil, Glazo Cuticle Cream and Glazo 
Liquid Polish at all the better shops and 
stores. The price of the polish complete 
with remover is only fifty cents. 

The merest word from you, and I will 
send you my little booklet and a Miniature 
Glazo Manicure. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon with 1oc. Known as Galo in Eng- 
land and Colonies. 





Miss Rosaline Dunn, 
206 Blair Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Picase send me your booklet and the miniature 
Glazo manicure set, 10¢ enclosed. 
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she played croquet with them, and one evening 
they had a foursome at bridge and she and 
Billy beat Boyd and Mr. Jaffrey handsomely. 

To young Neal the house was haunted by 
the spirit of Mallard who had been his guardian 
and friend. He had come down with the de- 
termination to speak to Rose about his love. 
She must have guessed that she meant every- 
thing in life to him. Anyhow he was going to 
get things off his chest as best he could and he 
hoped she wouldn’t jeer at him. 

It was on a Sunday morning that he found 
his chance. He had gone off to early church in 
Guildford and joined Boyd at breakfast. After- 
wards he strolled around for a bit until he 
came to the gate over which Mallard had 
vaulted to his death. 

Rose was there now, standing at the gate in 
a thin white mist, behind the trees which en- 
closed the field. He was close upon her before 
he saw her, and when he said “Hullo, Rose!” 
she turned in a startled way, and he was 
shocked at seeing how il] she looked. For a 
moment she did not seem to recognize him, as 
though her mind had gone straying back to the 
scene of Mallard’s death. 

Then she put her hand on his arm, and said, 
“Hullo, Billy! Had breakfast?” 

“An hour ago,” he answered. “I thought 
you were still in bed.” 

“T’ve been for a walk,” she said. ‘Not much 
sleep last night, Billy. Those silly nerves of 
mine!” 

It was on the way home that he suddenly 
stopped and began to say the things that were 
in his heart rather than in his mind. 

She listened to him—his disjointed sentences 
—his blundering offer of service—his desire to 
be with her for anything she might want—his 
humble plea that he loved her “for all he was 
worth,” and then she stopped him with both 
her hands on, his shoulders and smiling eyes 
that were quite wet, he saw. 

“Billy, I’m so sorry!” she said. “I’m glad of 
your dear love. But you see I belong to Adrian. 
I’m pledged to him. For all time, Billy.” 

“Isn’t that rather morbid?” he asked rather 
brokenly. ‘I mean doesn’t life come first?” 

“Adrian is waiting for me,” she said. “Across 
the bridge, Billy. Don’t you understand?” 

Suddenly she began to weep painfully as 
she had done that night in the theater and he 
was alarmed again until she checked herself 
and said “Sorry, Billy!” and went on ahead of 
him, until he strode after her and walked by 
her side, silently. 

“Forget all I said,” he told her, at their own 
gate. “Unless one day you care to remember.” 


There was one of the maid servants in the 
hall when they went back and she was holding 
a visiting-card. “A gentleman to see you, 
miss,” she said to Rose. “I told him you were 
out, but he said he’d wait. He’s in the 
drawing-room.” 

Rose took the card and then let it slip 
through her fingers to the floor. “It’s Emery 
Jago,” she said, and her voice faltered. 

“Leave him to me,” said Neal. 

He said it fiercely and strode forward as 
with violent intent, but Rose held his arm. 

“No, Billy! I must see him. He wants to 
tell me something. He has written ‘important’ 
on his card.” 

He argued with her, but she put her hand 
over his lips when he said he was going to kick 
the fellow out. 

“Billy, please! Let me go to him. I insist.” 

“Don’t see him,” he implored as one last 
hope. “Let Boyd deal with him if you don’t 
trust me. Or your father.” 

“T do trust you,” she told him. “But this 
is my affair, Billy. You can’t help me about 
this. Nobody can. Except God, perhaps.” 

She stood with her hand against the drawing- 
|room door, drooping a little. Then quickly 
' she drew herself up and took a deep breath and 
| went into the room, closing the door behind her. 
| Neal could hear the voice of Emery Jago, 
| talking, talking, in a low monotone. Once or 
| twice it rose harshly and passionately, but his 
words were inaudible. 





Young Neal went upstairs to Boyd’s room 
where he was writing or doing some work with 
proof-sheets. He looked up when Neal strode 
in after a sharp tap at the door. 

“Hullo, Billy, my lad! You don’t look happy 
with yo Have you come to murder a 
harmless pedagog?”’ 

“T want to murder a damned medium,” said 
Neal. “That fellow Jago is downstairs, talki 
his foul stuff to Rose. It makes me see red.’ 

“Have a drink,” said Boyd, pointing to a 
bottle on the mantel-shelf. “Let’s think this 
matter out calmly, without losing our common 
sense. I confess I don’t like that particular 
medium. But I don’t think we’re justified in 
murdering him on a Sunday morning. Be- 
sides, I’m a pacifist! 

“Talking seriously, my lad,” he went on, 
“it’s no use trying to bully Rose out of this 
belief in Jago’s spiritual intercourse with poor 
Mallard. aco) truly boone tag geen 
him as a fraud—if he is a fraud! So far we 
haven’t any evidence of that, though strong 
suspicions. In my opinion——” 

A timid tap at the door interrupted his 
monolog. It was the maid servant who had 
given Jago’s card to Rose. 

“T think you’d better come, sir, at once,” 
she said, rather breathlessly. ‘The master is 
out and Miss Rose is not at all well.” 

“T thought there was a visitor with her,” 
said Boyd, rising from his chair. 

“Yes, sir. It was after that young man had 
left—a few minutes ago. She rang the bell and 
I found her on the floor, in a swoon, like.” 

Young Neal rushed out of the room followed 
by Boyd and was first down the stairs to the 
drawing-room, where he found Rose sitting in 
one of the armchairs, white to the lips, with a 
look of terror in her eyes. 

“Has he gone?” she asked in a dazed way, 
and a shudder passed through her, and she put 
her hands before her eyes as though to blot out 
some vision. Then she began to tremble. 

Billy had his arms about her although Boyd 
was there now. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Billy soothingly, as 
though to a child. ‘He’s gone. No reason to 
feel frightened; Boyd and I are with you.” 

“Billy, it’s horrible,” she said. ‘He wants 
me to marry him. He says he is Adrian. Every 
message that comes through from Adrian in- 
sists that I shall marry him. His eyes were 
beastly, Billy. He tried to put his arms about 
me. Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! It’s 
too horrible for words.” 

“He’s mad!” said young Neal 
infernal swine——” 

“Steady, old lad,” said Boyd, putting a 
hand on his shoulder. 

It was Boyd who had the idea of following 
Emery Jago into the village. It occurred to 
him that the fellow would probably have some- 
thing to eat and drink there before going back 
to town, and he located him in the village inn 
where he was having luncheon. He was read- 
ing one of the Sunday papers and was absor!.«d 
in some murder case when Boyd opened the 
door and stood behind him. 

“Good morning, Jago,” said Boyd quietly. 
“T want to have a talk with you.” 

Emery started in his nervous way, then he 
rose and smiled and held out his hand. 

“Oh, good morning, Professor Boyd. How 
did you find me out here?” 

Boyd ignored his hand and shut the door 

“The human animal needs food—generally 
at midday,” he remarked rather grimly. Then 
he waved a hand at Jago’s chair and said, 
“Better sit down. I'll smoke a pipe if it won’t 
spoil your food.” 

“Not at all,” said Emery civilly. “Pull 
another chair up, sir.” : 

Boyd drew up the chair and loaded his pipe. 

“Look here,” he said. “You’d better leave 
Miss Jaffrey alone, or I’ll put the police on to 


“For what purpose?” Jago asked sharply. 
“That’s rather a threat, isn’t it?” 

“Distinctly so,” said Boyd. “I want you to 
take it as such.” 

Emery Jago shrugged his shoulders. 


“He’s an 
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The Most Precious Beauty Secrets 


of 20 famous Motion 
‘Picture Stars 


These amazing secrets of 
physical attractiveness never 
before revealed are now 
yours free, by special ar- 


rangement with the stars 


by Cheramy 
free! 


Mailed to you witha bou- 
doir size container of 
April Showers Talc— 
merely send coupon be- 
low and 10c to cover 
mailing and packing. - 

















He OW would you like to be an intimate 


confidante of 20 of the most beauti- 
ful women of the screen—of girls such as 
Virginia Valli, Billie Dove, Joan Crawford, 
Priscilla Dean, Claire Windsor and other 
noted beauties. Have them disclose to you 
the unique methods and means by which 
their startling beauty is achieved? Have 
them reveal to you the professional secrets— 
responsible in large measure for their glori- 
ous physical attractiveness—which you too, 
in the privacy of your home, may employ 
with startling results? 





beautifully bound and illustrated, which you 
may have for no other cost than that of 
getting it to you. 

With this book called ‘Precious Beauty 
Secrets’’ which would ordinarily cost $1 
will be included a generous container of 
April Showers Talc, the finest, most glori- 
ously fragrant of all talcs. Like April Showers 
: Teg re Seo Sb Dusting Powder and April Showers Bath 
VIRGINIA VALLI scintillating Fox star All this fascinating information is included alts, its perfumed loveliness and exquisite 


whose beauty and piquant charm add in one priceless volume written by the stars, quality have made it the favorite of fashion- 
much to the success of “East Side, West , 
Side,’? "Ladies Must Dress,” “Paid to able women everywhere. 


Love” and other notable productions. 

es as aan an But you must act quickly. Mail the coupon 
today to be sure of your copy of the book. 
Enclose 1oc for mailing, etc.,and both book 


April Showers Bath Salts _ , 
and April Showers Talc will be sent at once. 


—soften and scent the 
water—refreshing, invig- 
orating. 16 oz.—$1.00. 


CHERAMY, Inc., Dept. CD 

539 West 45th Street, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me for the cost of mailing, 
a copy of Precious Beauty Secrets of 20 famous film 
stars, and a generous sized box of April Showers 
Talc. I enclose 10c to cover postage, packing, etc. 


April Showers Dusting 
Powder— deliciously re- 
Sreshing after the bath. 
In metal box with large, 
convenient oval puff— 
$1.25. 
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April Showers Talcum CHERAMY, Ltd., 46 St. Alexander St., Montreal a Waal: .. ota Wau adicsiacqnaadtl ciastetetingscmesaes 
Powder—soft, smocth, fine 
as afragrant mist—refresh- 
ing, protecting. In_ metal OES TLE AOTC ELIE PELE REEL CE PEER ECE 
box—25c. Glass sifter top 
bottle, 50c. 
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Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only PARIS - NEW YORK 
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LL 
to this joyous new use 
of natural Rouge 


‘TIS THE PRINCESS PAT DISCOVERY 
THAT CHANGED THE WORLD’S MAKE-UP 


HHRILLS! Indeed yes...for now a new and 

fascinating use of rouge has set feminine hearts 
aflutter. Ravishing beauty is achieved to fulfill 
every artistic sense. Never again need you feel dis- 
satisfaction with rouge; never experience the “off 
color’’ effects that set your nerves on edge, yet defy 
your utmost effort to correct. 


But think. How, with usual rouge, could you ever 
hope for perfection! You chose from among a mum- 
ber of shades the only shade that matched your skin. 
You had to do that. And then you had to use this 
one shade with every color of dress. Disharmony 
was inevitable. 


And until Princess Pat utterly changed rouge to 
make all shades available for every woman nothing 
could be done. Now you can revel in thrilling new 
beauty because you can employ a variety of rouge 
shades, using just the right one for every color of 
dress. The marvelous effect of using an appropriate 
rouge is beyond adequate description. 


How Princess Pat Utterly Changed Rouge 


Princess Pat adds color to your skin, but does not blot out 
the natural skin tone. You will find that the color Princess 
Pat imparts seems to come from within. It is the most 
remarkable illusion in color science, as mysterious as the 
famed “lost colors” of the old masters. Princess Pat 
tints are mot fixed and unyielding. There is a certain 
transparency—a complete absence of the dull, painty 
effect that compels you to “match the skin” with us 
rouge. Ingredients in Princess Pat cause its colors to be 
modified by the skin itself, providing just the subtle 
difference that your skin calls for. 

All Princess Pat shades possess the secret of “seeming 
to be color coming from within,” so that each shade gives 
precisely the effect of absolutely natural color. And, 
finally, Princess Pat Rouge is made with a base of pre- 
cious almond. It is therefore good for your skin, as well 
as magically beautiful. 

The real thrill, though, comes when you experiment. T: 
the different shades with different gowns, to express dif- 
ferent moods. You will discover that you can achieve 
absolute perfection of complexion color, no matter what 
the circumstances. And you will fall in love with results. 
Your favorite dealer will show you Princess Pat English 
Tint (orange), Squaw, Medium, Vivid, Theatre and Nite. 





The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is offered 
for a limited time for Ta1s coupon and 25c (coin). Only 
one to a customer. Set contains easily a month's supply 
of Almond Base Powder and SIX other delightful Princess 
Pat preparations. Packed in a beautifully decorated 
boudoir box. Please act promptly, 


Get 
This 
Week 
End 
Set— 


PRINCESS PAT, Ltd. 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. No. A-96 Chicago. 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the Princess Pat 
Week End Set. 
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“T’m indifferent to it,” he said. ‘No doubt 
you could trump up a charge against me as a 
fortune-teller.” 

“Precisely,” said Boyd. 

Emery smiled and put up his hands with a 
gesture of irony. 

“That seems a rather unscientific method of 
investigation for a professor of psychology who 
believes in the supernormal faculties! I read 
your paper on Cryptesthesia in the Scientific 
Review. Extremely interesting, if I may say 


so. 

“Thanks,” said Boyd grimly. 

Emery nodded. “Not at all. But I don’t 
suppose it would convince a police court magis- 
trate or a jury of shopkeepers. They wouldn’t 
understand a word of it.” 

Boyd was rather knocked by that point of 
view. The fellow was right ina way. It wasn’t 
by police methods that one could arrive at the 
truth about the supernormal mind. And it 
was remarkable that he had read that paper 
in which Boyd had confessed—indiscreetly per- 
haps—that a certain amount of evidence ex- 
isted in regard to hidden and undeveloped 
senses outside the range of the normal processes 
of thought. 

“T’m not here to discuss theoretical ideas,” 
he answered, rather impatiently. “I’ve come 
here to tell you that Miss Jaffrey’s friends ob- 
ject to your dealings with her. If you are not 
looking for trouble you must cease all com- 
munication with her. Please understand that 
very clearly.” 

“How about Mr. Mallard?” asked Emery. 
“Are you giving orders to him as well? Are 
you going to prevent him from coming back to 
the woman he loves? Can the police arrest 
that wandering spirit?” He laughed harshly. 

“Try to restrain yourself from talking non- 
sense,” said Boyd sharply. “I am not one of 
your gullible clients—those poor women in 
Brixton whose guineas you take after you’ve 
tricked them and frightened them.” 

A faint color crept into Emery Jago’s pale 
face, and his eyes narrowed for a moment. 

“That is mere vulgar abuse,” he said. “I 
disdain to answer it. I only challenge you as a 
scientist to find me out in any kind of fraud. 
Meanwhile I shall continue to communicate 
messages from Mr. Mallard to Miss Rose 
Jaffrey. I am the human organism by which 
Adrian Mallard is enabled to return from the 
spirit world. Am I to betray that poor earth- 
bound soul?” 

He rose from the table letting the coarse 
table napkin drop to the floor. For a moment 
or two he paced up and down the little parlor. 

Boyd puffed his pipe and watched him in- 
tently—this neurasthenic type, highly strung, 
pallid, unhealthy but extraordinarily interest- 
ing. What chain of heredity had produced 
such a fellow—what strange influences of en- 
vironment and education? 

“Professor Boyd,” he said, suddenly stop- 
ping that nervous walk of his and looking 
straight into Boyd’s eyes, “‘it is useless for you 
to tell me to keep away from Miss Jaffrey. I 
shall follow her wherever she goes. I am her 
destined lover. We were mated by the pre- 
ordained laws of fate. She cannot escape from 
me nor I from her, even if we wished. Three 
times I have been seen with her in the crystal. 
It’s foretold that my life is linked up with hers. 
And now at last I understand how and why. 
Do you wish to know?” 

Boyd did not wish to know. He was startled 
by the look in Emery Jago’s eyes. It was a 
kind of mystical light as though from some 
inner illumination. 

“T will tell you,” said Emery. “I am pos- 
sessed by her spiritual lover. I am no longer 
Jago, photographer in Ezra Road, Brixton. I 
am Adrian Mallard, K. C.—I am Mallard. If 
you don’t believe it—and I see you don’t— 
come to my room tonight. The séance begins 
at ten o’clock. Lady Ardington will be there 
with some of her friends. You will see the 
materialized spirit of Mr. Mallard, face to face, 
beyond any doubt. I challenge you to come, as 
a man of science, and a seeker after truth.” 


Boyd accepted that challenge, not so much 
as a seeker after truth but as a friend of Rose 
Jaffrey’s. If he could expose this man’s in- 
sanity or trickery—he could not make up his 
mind whether the fellow was mad or fraudulent 
—he might give peace of mind to that poor 
girl who had been so terribly frightened by 
these dreadful suggestions. 

“T’ll be there,” he said shortly. 

“Splendid!” said Emery Jago. “And I hope 
to convince you, sir.” 

It was after Boyd’s departure that he ordered 
a double whisky, and then another, so that he 
walked uncertainly up the road to the Hog’s 
Back before getting the Aldershot bus to 
Guildford, where he took a train to London. 

Boyd motored up to London that evening, 
leaving Billy over a game of chess with Mr. 
Jaffrey. Rose had gone up to her room after 
supper, when she had not eaten a morsel and 
had tried to avoid Billy’s anxious eyes. 


It was a strange adventure for Boyd, not 
within the curriculum of a professor at King’s 
College. At the photographer’s shop the side 
door was opened by Belle who recognized Boyd 
and gave an exclamation of surprise. 

“You here, Mr. Boyd. Lor’!”’ 

“Has the show begun?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Em gets a crowd now. He’s 
becoming famous! I wouldn’t be surprised jf 
it turns his head.” She laughed in her shrill 
thin voice but not mirthfully. 

“Do you take part in it?” asked Boyd, rather 
sorry for this white-faced girl. 

“Not me!”’ she answered scornfully, and then 
covered up her candor by an afterthought. 
“Em doesn’t want me upstairs with such a 
crowd. Besides, I’m busy opening the door... 
Here comes another.” 

It was a middle-aged man who looked like a 
captain in the merchant service. He preceded 
Boyd upstairs with a heavy tread to the room 
on the first floor. The light was up and Boyd 
took a vacant chair near the door. All the 
others were occupied by Jago’s clients, a mixed 
crowd of ages and classes. At the far end of 
the room was Lady Ardington with a mystical 
smile and a lorgnette through which she recog- 
nized Boyd when he came in. She waved her 
glasses at him, and said “Dear man!” audibly. 
She had brought a party of young people with 
her—pretty girls who whispered to her and 
looked awed by the thought of coming mysteries. 

The rest of the company was made up of 
elderly men and women—from back streets of 
Brixton, no doubt—two hospital nurses, a 
young man with a pimply face, his rather 
lumpish looking sweetheart, and a very old 
lady in an invalid chair which must have been 
carried upstairs. 

Various phenomena happened before Emery 
Jago appeared. There was the tinkling of tam- 
bourines, and an invisible guitar played in the 
direction of the ceiling. A portrait of the 
Prince of Wales suddenly jumped out of its 
frame over Lady Ardington’s head and changed 
places with Tut-Ankh-Amen as reproduced in 
a full-page picture of The Sphere and stuck into 
a gilt frame from the Caledonian Market, to 
the great astonishment of the old lady in the 
invalid chair and others on her side of the 
room. The coal-scuttle by the fireplace rose 
several feet and came down again with a crash. 

“Poltergeist stuff,” thought Boyd. “Very 
silly and unconvincing.” 

But these occurrences had a psychological 
effect upon the audience. Some of them began 
to look uneasy and alarmed. 

Then Emery Jago appeared through the cur- 
tains. He had changed his traveling suit for 
that black -velvet coat and black trousers 
which seemed to be his professional costume. 
He hardly glanced at his company and seemed 
indifferent to their presence for several minutes 
while he moved the red lamp on its pedestal 
and adjusted the curtains of the alcove. 

Lady Ardington had clapped her gloved 
hands softly, and whispered to one of her girls. 

Presently Emery disappeared again through 
the black curtains and returned some minutes 
later with a coil of rope and a kitchen chair 
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Once every week go to your nearest Marinello 
beauty shop. Put your beauty in the hands 
of a skilled operator; she will take pride in 
keeping your skin fresh and lovely, and 
your hair soft and shiny. 


A Marinello girl is trained to know how 
to prescribe for your skin just the corrective 
treatment it needs, whether for dryness, 
coarse pores or wrinkles. Her expert fingers 
can bring up swift circulation to clear and 
brighten your skin. The gentle electric cur- 
rent which she employs to supplement her 
massage—a unique feature of the Marinello 


method—stimulates the muscles to renewed | 
elasticity and firmness, stirs the glands of the | 
skin to functioning normally, gives new im- | 
petus to the circulation that nourishes the | 
tissues and heals imperfections in the skin’s | 


fine texture. No wonder a good facial treat- 
ment smooths out wrinkles! 


Stop in your nearest Marinello beauty 
shop and have one today. The very first 
treatment will brighten and refine your skin. 

. - - Look in your local telephone book 
to find the Marinello Guild Approved 
or Registered Shop that is nearest you. 


=and daily care at home by the 
same professional method 


The purpose of scientific beauty culture is to 
establish beautiful habits in your skin—swift 
circulation, healthy secretions from the 
glands, complete elimination of waste from 
the pores. Habits are established by day-in- 
and-day-out care. Your skin needs that care 
to supplement and prolong the benefits of 
your weekly beauty treatments. 


Care for your skin at home by the method 
that the experts use and recommend. 
Marinello Products are used by thousands 
of professional beauticians who depend for 
their success on the preparations they em- 


ploy. Marinello will keep your skin lovely. 


Every skin needs Marinello Lettuce Brand 
Cream for cleansing, Marinello Tissue Cream 
for softening and soothing the skin, Mari- 
nello Combination Cream for a frequent 
gentle bleach treatment, and Marinello Skin 
Toning Lotion to clear and refine the skin. 
Ask for a copy of the booklet, “How to care 
for your skin by the method of a Marinello 
Treatment.” It outlines and illustrates a 
complete home facial treatment ... Marinello 
Products are on sale at beauty shops and at de- 
partment stores and drug stores everywhere. 


IF YOU PAID $10 A JAR YOU COULD NOT BUY BETTER BEAUTY AIDS THAN 


tarinello products 


Manufactured by MARINELLO COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York;! 
~ Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Sales Representatives 


o a Ia 
Your skim meeds a professional 
treatment once a week= 
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FAMOUS FEET 


how theyre kept 


free from corns 


GiLtDA GrRay’s Dancing Feet 


Those whose feet earn fortunes 
treat them with zealous care, as a 
singer does her throat or a 
painter his hands. That’s why 
hosts of stage stars, dancers and 
athletes endorse Bluesjay as the 
safe and gentle way to enda corn. 


For what other way could be so safe 
and sure? No guesswork. Each pias- 
ter has just the right amount of 
medication. ‘The plaster removes 
shoe-pressure at once. So the pain 
goes immediately, and the corn fol- 
lows shortly after. 

You'll be delighted with the new 
refinements in the new Blue=jay. A 
new creamy-white pad and a more 
flexible disc. Now at all drug stores. 
For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE NCW 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 











Be a Successful Writer 


Gertrude Atherton, author of 
‘“¢The Immortal Marriage,” 
“Black Oxen,” and many other 
successful novels, says of the 
Palmer short-story course, “The 
subject is about “fee covered as 
is within mortal achievement.” 
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Palmer instruction takes the guess-work out of 
writing. Under the sympathetic, thorough guid- 
ance of the Palmer Institute you make your stories 
salable regularly. Palmer training is fresh, authentic, 
It is as personal as it is inspirational, If your aim 
is to write stories that sell, use the coupon, 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 35-F, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Please send me, without obligation, details 
about the course I have checked. 
0 Short Story Writing O Photoplay Writing 
D English and Self-Expression 





Name 
Address 


Al correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 
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Cleansing Creme asst ‘at 


JpthisNeul Method 


—to clear and soften your skin 
as jar creams never have! 

A truly unique creme—rose pink and almond scented. Contains 
imported cosmetic oils; also, beautifiers not obtainable in af 
creams, Concentrated, then com into a dainty cake. 
Melts on skin as you softly smooth it on from pretty oval con- 
tainer. Cleanses, clears, whitens and softens skin—reduces pores, 
feeds tissues, without growing hair. A marvelous powder base, 
blends powder and rouge perfectly, prevents spottiness. Guaranteed 
safe, pure. All stores. New oval container or original cake form, 60c. 


Send for the charming 
little packet of SEM- 
PRAY beautifiers con- 
taining seven-day supply 
of SEM-PRAY creme 
eres trial package of 

IEM-PRAY Powder and 
liberal supply of SEM- 
PRAY Rouge. Just clip 
and mail coupon below. 


‘S ; 
em-rray 
he Secret of @ Skin 
thats Muays Young 
Dept. A-61 











Mme. La Nore, SEM-PRAY Salons, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Please send the generous 7-day trial packet of SEM-PRAY Com- 
essed Creme, SEM-PRAY Face Powder and SEM-PRAY Rouge. 
enclose ten cents for packing and mailing. 








which he arranged in the alcove. Afterwards he 
made a speech in a quiet voice, sitting on the 
edge of a table in an easy unaffected way. 

“As cool as a cucumber,” thought Boyd. 
““A very remarkable fellow.” 

Emery began by explaining the various 
methods by which the spirits endeavored to 
get into touch with the human mind. He had 
had a certain amount of success with most of 
these methods of communication. Spirits had 
spoken through him by means of the luminous 
trumpet, and directly by using his vocal cords, 
and indirectly by table-rapping and the use of 
the alphabet. He hada large collection of spirit 
photographs. He had obtained messages by 
slate-writing, by clairaudience, and by auto- 
matic writing. 

Some of these phenomena were doubtful 
when regarded from the point of view of 
scientific evidence. There was always a pos- 
sibility of self-deception due to autosuggestion 
and the mysterious workings of the subcon- 
scious mind—which had nothing whatever to 
do with the supernatural intelligence. In all 
cases the difficulties were considerable. 

People imagined, he said, that the spirits 
ought to be able to communicate freely, and 
explain themselves perfectly. But that was 
absurd. They were up against the stupidity 
and insensibility of the average human mind 
They were using clumsy instruments. Even 
a medium like himself, rather more sensitive 
than most people, was hardly better than a 
cheap wireless set in which one had to fiddle 
around with a cat’s whisker before hearing, 
very faintly and inadequately, some distant 
concert or speech. People mustn’t expect too 
much. 

The spirits were not to be coerced or dra- 
gooned into manifesting themselves. Condi- 
tions had to be perfectly favorable before they 
established contact. Irreverence, intellectual 
hostility, any physical interruption, any sud- 
den switching on of light, any break in the 
chain of psychic fluid by people letting go of 
each other’s hands, caused an instant cessation 
of phenomena. 

Tonight he hoped to show them a material- 
ized spirit. Alone in his own room that spirit 
had taken possession of him on six different 
occasions, and had materialized out of the 
ethereal molecules of his earthly body. It was 
the spirit of a man who had lately passed over 
—a distinguished and well-known public man 
whose soul was earth-bound owing to a roman- 
tic and unsatisfied love. He need make no 
secret about it. It was the spirit of Mr. Adrian 
Mallard, K. C., whose face and figure would be 
well known to some of those present, including 
a very distinguished scientist who had been 
his closest friend and whose evidence would be 


|conclusive. He referred to Professor Boyd of 


King’s College, whom he was glad to see with 
them tonight. 

All eyes were turned in the direction of Boyd 
as Emery Jago looked at him pointedly. 

“Blast the fellow!” thought Boyd. ‘What 
does he want to mention my name for?” 

He felt self-conscious and uncomfortable and 
extremely annoyed. 

“In order to make this séance a scientific 
test,” said Emery Jago, “I want two men here 
to tie me up in this chair inside that alcove. 
You will see I have brought a rope for the pur- 
pose. After I have been tied up everyone in 
this audience must join hands and say the 
Lord’s Prayer out loud and several times, until 
something happens. That is the only condition 
I make, and it is essential to the hope of this 
materialization. 

“Tf you unlink your hands you break the 
psychic chain. The repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which may seem irreverent to some of 
you and to others childish, is merely to pro- 


duce a state of mental and spiritual concen- . 
tration, eliminating as far as possible the usual 


distractions of the mind. Any other form of 
words would do just as well, but most of you 
know the Lord’s Prayer and that is why I 
choose it . . . Now then, I want two gentle- 
men to tie me up securely.” 3 
It was the man who looked like a sea captain 
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and the young man with pimples who under- 
took this task. The sea captain took some time 
and trouble about it. 

“Tf a man can get out of these knots I’ll be- 
lieve anything,” he said, with a gruff laugh. 

“Draw the curtains,” said Emery, ‘‘and put 
out the lights.” 

The seafaring man drew the curtains. The 
pimply young man put out the lights. 

The room was so dark at first that Boyd 
could not even see the person sitting next to 
him—one of the hospital nurses. But presently 
by means of the little red bulb on the pedestal 
he could perceive the vague forms of the silent 
company and the folds of the black curtains 
and the edge of the table near the alcove in 
which Emery Jago sat in his bonds. From 
that alcove came the voice of the medium. 

“Join hands and recite the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Boyd felt his right hand grasped by the 
hospital nurse, and his left hand by the thin 
hot fingers of the old lady in the invalid chair. 
They all began to recite the Lord’s Prayer in 
a low reverent monotone. 

“Our Father, Which art in Heaven——” 

“Billy would think this blasphemy,” thought 
Boyd. “I don’t like it myself, skeptic as I am.” 

He did not take part in that recitation, but 
sat there with all his senses alert for the next 
act in this drama of the darkened room. What 
was that fellow going to do? It would be 
devilish clever to get out of that rope! 

“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done——” 

It was when those words had been repeated 
for the third time that Boyd felt both his hands 
held more tightly as though in fear and was 
aware of something moving in the room a yard 
or so away from the alcove in which Emery 
Jago had been concealed. It moved towards 
the pedestal into the faint circle of rosy light 
from the little red bulb there, and as it did so 
Boyd saw that it was a human figure. It was 
the figure of a man wearing a dinner jacket 
with a black bow above the white shirt-front 
but invisible below his waist. It turned slowly 
toward Boyd and its face was faintly visible. 
It was the face of Adrian Mallard. 

In spite of his skeptical mind, his self-control, 
his unemotional nature, Boyd felt his scalp 
tighten and a cold perspiration moistened the 
palms of his hands. He was in a “blue funk,” 
as afterwards he confessed. That was Mal- 
lard’s face. Unmistakably. 

Then these things were true! . . . The dead 
came back! 

The figure moved away from the red lamp, 
less visible. But other people saw it. Some- 
one gave a kind of gasp. Their breathing was 
jerky. There was a sense of fear in the room. 

It was a second or two later when Boyd tried 
to drag his hand out of the grasp of the hospital 
nurse on one side and of the little old lady on 
the other. They seemed aware of his effort to 
get free and the hospital nurse gripped him so 
that his hand hurt. The figure was passing the 
red lamp again. It turned and looked at Boyd 
again, with Mallard’s face and Mallard’s smile. 

“Keep quiet!” said the hospital nurse in a 
low, sharp whisper. 

He was not quiet. He wrenched his hand 
out of her tight grip and made a dash at the 
figure, tackling low as in the football field. It 
struck him violently across the face before 
falling and lay there writhing with Boyd’s hand 
fumbling for its throat. 

_ “Lights up!” said Boyd. “Turn up the 
lights, someone!” 

Someone switched on the lights and people 
sprang from their chairs, talking loudly and 
angrily. ey were angry with Boyd. 

“Unfair!” 

“Disgraceful!” 

“Shocking!” 

But he had Emery Jago all right. He lay 

quiet now, choking under Boyd’s grip. 
He wore a dinner jacket and that large bow 
falling over his white shirt-front above his 
black trousers, and he held something in one 
hand crumpled up against his side. Boyd 
wrenched it out of his clutch. It was some sort 
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‘somehow. It was all crumpled up and un- 
| recognizable as any kind of face. 

Boyd stood up, breathing rather heavily. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “this man 
is a rank impostor.” 

There were cries of “No! No!” from several 
women. They did not agree with him. That 
was the most astounding thing of all. 

“T don’t see it,”’ said the seafaring man. “No 
mortal man could have got out of my knots. If 
that ain’t supernatural, I don’t know what is.” 

“You broke the psychic chain,” said the 
hospital nurse, glaring at Boyd. 

“Really, Professor Boyd,” said Lady Ard- 


| ington, “I’m distressed and shocked. That 


poor dear man looks half dead. And no won- 
der, after his spiritual exertions. I recognized 
Mr. Mallard instantly.” 

“You recognized his mask,” said Boyd, hold-. 

ing out the crumpled bit of wax. ‘Very 
| cleverly done, I must admit.” 

| “It’s ectoplasm,” said Lady Ardington. 
| “Most interesting and perfectly convincing.” 

Emery Jago staggered to his feet. He was 
| dead white and his eyes blazed with rage. 
| “This is an outrage,” he said sullenly. “It’s 
‘damnable. If that brute hadn’t half choked 
/me——” He made a threatening move to- 
| wards Boyd who clenched his fist and prepared 
| for further action. 
| “How do you explain this?” asked Boyd 
| holding out a messy bit of wax. 

Emery Jago sat down on one of the chairs, 

feeling his neck and breathing heavily. 

The people crowded round him with sym- 
pathetic words. 

“Whatever anyone says, I was possessed. I 
| was possessed,” he said. ‘Mallard material- 
| ized from my etheric body. That wax is like 
| the spirit gloves. It’s the medium they use.” 

He stood up and advanced upon Boyd again. 
/ “I suppose you think you’ve exposed me,” he 
said in a tone of sarcastic rage. 

“T have,” said Boyd. “You're a fraud like 
all the rest. I’m glad to know. I am going to 
tell a certain lady, who believed in you.” 

“She will always believe in me,” said Emery. 
“Nothing that you say will alter her dear faith 
in me.” 

“Stand out of my way,” said Boyd sternly. 

Emery Jago stood with his arms folded, his 
company of friends about him until Boyd 
struck him across the face with the back of his 
hand as once Emery had struck Belle Chubb. 
But it was Belle now who attacked Boyd, like 
a little tiger-cat. She had been standing in 
the doorway listening to all this commotion, 
wondering at its meaning, frightened perhaps 
by the look of Emery Jago’s face and his bleed- 
ing lip which had been cut by Boyd’s signet- 

When Boyd struck him she sprang 
forward with a scream. 

“Brute! How dare you strike my Em? Cruel 
old beast! Why don’t you hit someone your 
own size?”’ She slapped Boyd’s face and her 
finger-nails scratched him down the cheek. 

“And serve him right,” said the nurse. “‘Com- 


| ing here like a bully. Disgusting, I call it!” 


“Oh, Em!” cried Belle, and she put her arms 
round the man who treated her like a squaw, 
and kissed his pallid face until he thrust her 
back, impatiently. 

Boyd made a somewhat undignified exit 
with that scratch on his face and the remains 
of a wax mask in his pocket. 

In the fresh air of the Ezra Road he laughed 
loudly, but it was not a laugh of pure mirth. 

“The eternal gullible!’ he said to himself. 
“How easy it is to dupe the mind of men! How 
difficult to get at truth!” 

He had an uneasy conviction that if he 
hadn’t grabbed Jago in the nick of time he 
would have believed, almost certainly, that he 
had seen the materialized spirit of his friend. 


After that supper when she had not eaten a 


-| morsel and when young Neal had watched her 


with anxious eyes, Rose Jaffrey pleaded a head- 
ache and went up to her bedroom. It was 
quite true about that headache. She felt as 
though her brain had caught on fire and was 
smoldering, with little spreading flames. 





For some time she stood in her room with- 
out turning on the light. It was a moon- 
lit night, and there were scurrying clouds in 
the sky as she saw when presently she moved 
towards the window and looked out into the 
garden that Evelyn had made. She listened 
to the sounds coming up from that garden. 
The trees were swaying and their autumn- 
tinted foliage rustled. Some bird or beast gave 
a squeak now and then. 

She gave a little whimpering cry, which she 
hushed by pressing both hands against her lips. 
Later on—was it half an hour or an hour that 
she had stayed like this?—her hand felt for one 
of the electric lamps on her dressing-table and 
she turned on the light in its blue silk shade. 
She moved about the room, first to a writing- 
table in the corner where she kept Mallard’s 
letters which she took out of a drawer and 
kissed—a little bundle of them—and then to 
the table by the side of her bed where there 
was a writing tablet and pencil. Once she 
went to the door, opened it and listened in- 
tently. Billy was downstairs playing chess 
with her father. The servants had gone to bed. 
There was no sound in the house. 

She shut the door again and went over to the 
dressing-table. Then she sat down and wrote 
some penciled letters. The first was to her 
father and when she had written it she put 
her arms across it and laid her head on them 
and sobbed very quietly, for quite a long time. 
She had written: 


Dearest Father: I’m so sorry but I have 
to leave you before I go mad. I am per- 
fectly sane now, I think, but I am fright- 
ened by Emery Jago. I have been 
frightened ever since I went to his rooms 
that day when you came with me. All 
those messages seemed to come from 
Adrian. I could not help believing in 
them, but lately they have been so hor- 
rible that I have begun to doubt. 

Adrian—by those messages I mean— 
says he wants me to marry Jago, because 
he is using Jago as his earthly body. I 
can’t do it. I would rather die. So now I 
have decided to die. It’s the best way of 
finding out the truth of things. I shall 
meet Adrian across the bridge. 

But I’m so sorry to leave you, my dar- 
ling Father. You will be lonely without 
me and I wanted to look after you when 
you get really old. And I’m sorry to leave 
Billy whom I love very much because of 
his beautiful love for me, without any sel- 
fishness. And I am a little sorry too to 
go away from all those dear people who 
praised me more than I deserved—my 
public. 

It will be strange never to act again, 
and you will be disappointed because I 
never reached the fame you wanted for me. 
I was not a great actress, really, Father! 
I was only second-class in spite of all your 
teaching. But that doesn’t matter now. 

Oh, Father, don’t worry too much about 
me. I shall be waiting for you on the other 
side—and Mother will be there. I have 
put a kiss where I write my name. All my 
love is in it. 

For ever and ever your loving, 
Rose 


She wrote it in pencil, but her name was 
smudged with tears. 

She wrote another letter. It was to the boy 
she called Billy, but need not be given: here, 
though he keeps it still. 

It was a little before twelve when she went 
to her bedroom door and listened again. She 
could hear her father’s voice talking to Billy, 
down there in the library. Then she stole 
downstairs, holding her breath, and passed the 
door of the library where her father’s voice was 
droning. She turned and kissed both her 
hands towards the door and the beauty of 
her face was touched by its agony. : 

She went down the hall and through a little 
door which led to the front door, at the end of 
a small passage. It was locked and bolted and 
she had some trouble in drawing the bolts 
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| without a noise. One of them rattled and she 
}heard her father’s voice stop suddenly as 
| though he had been startled by that sound. 
| She drew her breath and listened and his voice 
| went on again. The key clicked back in the 
| lock and she opened the door, and closed it 
| behind her, and went out into the drive. 
| The clouds were scurrying across the moon, 
and a wet wind pressed her thin frock tightly 
about her legs. She walked quickly at first, 
| and then ran a little way after getting beyond 
| the gate, and then walked again across the com- 
|mon and into a copse of silver birches where 
| the ground dipped down. Her thin stockings 
| were wet through by the damp undergrowth 
| and her frock was torn by a thorn that caught 
it. She was frightened when a rabbit scuttled 
across her path and she gave a timid cry. 

Presently she came to a fence on one side of 
the track and a gate which seemed to reassure 
her about her direction. She turned right and 
ran again, a little out of breath, until she came 
to a pond half covered in weeds. A water rat 
plopped into it as she stood ankle-deep in mud 
on the edge of the woods. 

The moon came out of a bank of dark clouds 
and shone on that slim figure standing so lonely 
there, and so frightened. She was frightened 
of the loneliness, and of those weeds, and of 
that silver-gleaming water, and of the way 
across the bridge. She waded waist-deep into 
the water and gave a scream that rang out 
through the woods and frightened the sleeping 
birds. 





I know—why, all kinds of things are ex- 
plained!” 

“You and I will wait for some more to be, 
Randy. If Crip King is the only honest man 
that gets a notice—well, in that case we'll 
have to drop our present theory and hunt for 
another.” He rose. ‘“Let’s see what the 
weather says.” 

The two had been sitting on the colonel’s 
ranch porch, and the boy remained in his chair. 
His host turned to him. 

“Randy, I am over sixty and you are under 
twenty. Among George Washington’s rules for 
a man’s behavior that he wrote in a copy-book 
when he was younger than you are, there was 
one about standing up when anybody on his 
feet was speaking to you.” 

Randy got up instantly. “Thank you, sir. 
If you'll just keep telling me such things, I'll be 
obliged.” 

Steptoe McDee laid his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. He had to reach a little to do it. “It’s 
late, boy. Go home. Go to bed—better make 
it your own bed oftener than some are saying 
you do in these days.” 

He could not see Randy flush, but he knew 
it; it was not so dark on the porch as to hide the 
slight movement of the youth’s head. 

“T’ve done nothing a man need be ashamed 
of,” muttered Randy. “He’s no friend of mine.” 

“Your code is not a new one, boy. Many 
husbands in Flanagan County make free with 
their neighbors’ homes, but they mostly de- 
fend their own. If you were to come up dead 
suddenly, I should miss you.” 

Randy stepped down from the porch and 
jumped on his horse, and Steptoe McDee en- 
vied his young strength and the spring in him. 

“You’re not riding the buckskin. Didn’t you 
buy him?” 

“Me? Never!” There was something odd 
in the boy’s tone. 

“Well, good night.” 

“Good night, sir. What you ask ain’t so 
easy. I’ll not promise you nothing—not now. 
But I’ll not forget.” 

“The weather seems settled, Randy. But 
short of the unforeseen, which dogs us all, I 
shouldn’t wonder if you and I lived to see a 
cloudburst one of these days.” 





There were honest men in Flanagan County 


She was floating there with the moonlight on 
her face when Billy found her. He had heard 
the noise of the bolt drawn when Mr. Jaffrey 
had been telling one of his stories. For a mo- 
ment he had let the old man go on; but some- 
thing made him feel afraid—the memory of 
Rose’s eyes at supper that night—the look of 
terror in them. He and Mr. Jaffrey went up 
to her room and knocked. 

They found her letters there and Mr. 
Jaffrey gave a cry of anguish when he read the 
first line of one. Billy gave no cry, except in 
his soul to the God of his belief. He rushed out 
of the house and on to the common where he 
stood listening. Very faintly he heard a 
scream. It came from the direction of the 
pond, and he ran that way at top speed, call- 
ing out her name. 

vasose! .’ . 7 Roget... 

He saw her floating with the moonlight on 
her face among the weeds. And with her was 
someone else, as afterwards he told Boyd, 
swearing to the truth of it. He saw Mallard, 
standing there among the weeds, knee-deep. 
He was leaning over Rose with his arms about 
her, until presently he turned a little and smiled 
at Billy. He was exactly as young Neal had 
known him in life, on that last day when he had 
played a game of tennis, except that he looked 
a little younger, more boyish, as in Orpen’s 
portrait, in white flannels open at the neck. 
He stooped again over Rose .. . 

Young Neal is certain that he saw Mallard. 

THE END 


” 


1 


Little Old Scaffold (Continued from page 87) 


who were sure that “things would have gone 
different if Crip King had acted different.” 
Yet when their turns came, their haste was 
equal to Crip’s; one after the other they left 
their homes well within the ten days given 
them, and the cases of this new industry broke 
out “like it was smallpox,” as Randy remarked 
to the colonel. And following hard upon the 
smallpox, a further inconvenience had now ap- 
peared—a split in the party. 

There was no danger of the other party’s get- 
ting in, because in Flanagan County there was 
no other party—but what had Uncle Cayce 
Hartle ever done to dissatisfy the people? Yet 
the upstart candidate, Jinks Fleming, was win- 
ning a support that nobody could despise, not 
even Colonel Steptoe McDee. Office was a 
thing he never sought or accepted, but nobocly 
else had ever sought it without consulting him 
first—until now. 

He lived in no dread of a ten-day notice; 
his leadership rested firm upon too wide a re- 
spect and affection; but he was aware of the 
presence of another leadership in this region, 
founded upon fear. Jinks Fleming had de- 
veloped a knack for public speaking; he was 
making headway; foolish women with fool 
husbands liked him. 

They were sitting crouched—Steptoe McDee 
and the boy who had meanwhile become 
twenty, but not otherwise any older—they 
were sitting out in the open, and it was a lonely 
spot. Hither they had ridden several miles for 
the sake of a good view, which they had now 
watched together for some while in silence. Be- 
neath them yawned the vast deceiving plain, 
impersonal as eternity, candid as the day to the 
eye, teeming with human secrecy. 

“Randy,” said the old gentleman, “what are 
your principles?” 

“Why, colonel, you know I said I couldn’t 
promise.” 

“Pshaw! 
morals.” 

The boy looked down. “TI didn’t mention it 
that night. It should never be mentioned, I 
reckon. But—well—it’s different when 4 
woman tells you no, because that’s just a dis- 
appointment. But turn it the other way 
around, and—well, sir, a.man—a man don't 
want her to laugh at him. No, sir!” | 

The colonel would have liked to smile. 


Your principles. I know your 
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HEN little lives are brought into 
the world... . when the lives of 
both mother and child hang in the bal- 
ance... . when complete and thorough 
antisepsis is imperative . . . . “Lysol” 
Disinfectant is used. It has been the 
standard antiseptic at this critical time 
for over 30 years. 


But later, when baby begins to take an 
interest in life, and clutches at things 
with curious hands, complete and thor- 
ough antisepsis is just as imperative as it 
was at first. 


Nomatter how thoroughly the nursery, 
and other parts of the house, are cleaned 
with soap and water, the germs which 
spread disease still lurk, ready to do their 
deadly work. Yet it’s so easy to protect 
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Protected—ar first 


your home against these dreaded com- 
mon diseases. Just add a tablespoonful 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant to your cleaning 
water every time you clean, and proceed 
as usual. That’s all. Get the “Lysol” 
habit. Use in your own home the identi- 
cal disinfectant which physicians and 
hospitals have used for over 30 years 
in cases where germs must be killed. 


Send for our free booklet, “ Preventing 
the Spread of Common Diseases.” Every 
mother should have it for constant refer- 


ence. In the meantime, when you clean 
tomorrow, start the “Lysol” habit. Buy 
a bottle at your drugstore today. Com- 
plete directions come with every bottle. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant is sold at retail 
only in the drown bottle packed in the 
yellow carton. It is never sold in bulk. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn 
& Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In Canada, Lysol 
(Canada) Limited. Distributed by Lehn & Fink 
(Canada) Limited. 


©Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 
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Instead, he went on, “Since recent events have 
changed your delicate situation, don’t court 
any others of that nature. And now, boy, 
let’s drop this for good. It’s just between you 
and me.” 

“Please, colonel, I’d like to say one thing 
more. I didn’t forget. You'd never say I was 
doing harm now.” 

“That cloudburst is coming, Randy,” said 
the colonel, as he stared at the serene and 
stupendous beauty of the plain. McDee put 
up his field-glasses and swept them from one 
point to another. Close in near the foot: of the 
mountain he saw the red roof of a sheep shed, 
made out the branches of the trees that grew 
not thickly near it, the scattered cabins, quiet 
with their shut doors and nobody visible there. 


RESENTLY he handed the -glasses to the 
boy. Then he spoke with some doubt 
in his voice. 

“Word of a meeting at Mesh Tyler’s came 
pretty straight.” 

“Tt’s a smart little old scheme, if your guess 
is right, colonel.” 

“Between ’sixty-two and ’sixty-five I had 
to do a heap of guessing, Randy. Maybe I 
have forgotten how. Take a look at these.” 
He handed the boy two letters, but the boy 
glanced at him and shook his head, smiling. 

“You'll have to tell me what they say, sir.” 

“Excuse me, boy, I forgot. Look at them 
anyway. Does the writing seem alike to you?” 

Randy studied them with a frown, and again 
shook his head. “I’d be afraid to judge, sir.” 

“Both were written lately from Flanagan 
County, this one to Honoré Devereux at 
Shreveport.” 

“An offer?” 

McDee nodded. “Honoré Devereux, you'll 
remember, got a ten-day notice soon after 
Crip King got his. And this other letter was 
sent to Crip at Memphis. Here is the way 
Honoré’s goes: ‘Supposing you have no further 
use for your domicile on Little Brady Creek 
I am writing to inquire for a party I repre- 
sent if you would consider selling said 
property ...’ Crip’s letter goes just about 
like that. The handwriting is bad—illiterate.” 


Randy did look at them now. “It’s the 
same paper,” said he. 
“Yes. But you find that paper anywhere. 





But if—but if ” The old gentleman 
pointed a finger to mark his words. “My 
Southern chivalry has its limits, Randy. If I 
find Old Salamanca is behind all this’”—he 
shook the letters—“if I discover this disrep- 
utable Jinks Fleming to be her contemptible 
dummy—would your Southern principles 
forbid you to retaliate? Did you know it was 
hinted to Crip and Honoré that I was behind 
their notices, because I had private knowledge 
of where the railroad was going?” 

“Tt’s mostly your personal friends who have 
been run out,” said Randy. “I never thought 
of that before.” 

“Yes, it happens to be, and very convenient 
too for the instigator, if my suspicions are cor- 
rect. But Randy, it is the lay of the land that’s 
back of this. The railroad may not go through 
all those vacated ranches, but it has got to go 
through some of them. Anybody who buys 
up all of them cheap is bound to have profit 
far exceeding their loss. 

“She is equal to an idea like that, and her 
following is still numerous. If ever I become 
sure, Randy, my friends will be seen back here 
in spite of their notices; and that day I may 
feel obliged to take steps.” 

In his vehemence, the hot old gentleman had 
attended to his thoughts only, and was now 
surprised by the boy’s position. Randy was 
flat down, tense, looking into the valley. 

“There!” he whispered. He was not listening 
to the colonel’s harangue. 

McDee put up his field-glasses. Down be- 
low, far off, was a horseman. He handed the 
glasses to Randy. 

“What do you make of him?” 

“T ain’t sure,” breathed Randy. 
sure in a minute.” 

The colonel’s laugh now became audible. 


“T’ll_ be 
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“Why, Randy, my gracious, he’s three miles 
off!” 


“Yes, sir, sure he is.” 

“Well, then, you young sinnah, what are you 
whisperin’ for?” In his jocular moments, the 
colonel’s hereditary accent always flavored per- 
ceptibly his excellent, easy use of words. 

The youth turned round. ‘Well, colonel, I 
reckon you have called the turnon me. Maybe 
I am what you might consider excited in these 
days. What a man knows excites him, and 
what he don’t know excites him worse. And 
before I looked through your glasses, I got a 
new astonishment.” 

“You young sinnah! Don’t you dare to tell 
me you recognized him with your naked eye!” 

“Tt was the pony. I’d have sworn to him 
before I would to his rider. It’s that buckskin. 
If I was Ace Brown, I’d sooner walk to where 
I was going, I’d sooner not go at all, than ride 
that buckskin.” 

“Don’t add to the mysteries that surround 
us, Randy!” 

“T’m not, colonel. But you never do nothing 
but laugh at me when I mention it.” 

“Go on. I’ll do my best.” 

“You was in N’Yawlans time o’ the races, 
or you’d never need any telling about it. Jim 
Turner brought that buckskin into the country, 
and he raced him against her blue roan she 
used to win everywheres with. And that 
buckskin beat her roan. And she dropped more 
money than she liked. And she walked up to 
Jim—I was right there—and she didn’t say 
what was on her tongue—I saw her change her 
mind—she asks Jim what will he take for his 
pony, and Jim he tells her there’s better money 
in keeping him than selling him. 

“And she gives the buckskin a long look, 
and she don’t say nothing, she walks off.” 
The boy lowered his voice. ‘That’s when she 
done it. She put her evil on the buckskin.” 

“Randy, suppose I furnished my parlor with 
a stuffed alligatah hangin’ from the ceilin’, 
and had other objectionable reptyles crouchin’ 
in corners, then of course you would be sure 
that I could just cast my eye on your little old 
pony and put an evil on him, as you call it?” 

“But colonel”—the boy stretched out his 
arms—“‘you was away in N’Yawlans, I keep 
a-telling you. Jim started out on the buck- 
skin one day, aimin’ to race him at the San 
Saba meeting; but he never got there; and her 
roan won; and the buckskin trotted in to the 
livery corral he was used to at O’Neil City, 
with an empty saddle and blood on it. They 
found Jim on Still Creek. Jim had been shot 
in the back.” 

The colonel met this with a pause, and a 
solemn inquiry: “Did the alligatah do it?” 

But still the boy looked merely unhappy. 

The old Southerner put up his field-glasses. 
“Tt’s sure enough Ace Brown on your little 
old buckskin. Why, he’s heading for Mesh 
Tyler’s ranch! If that blemishless skunk has 
gone over to the enemy——_ Ace told me—he 
gave me his word—he was on our side,” he 
pursued, as he surveyed the valley. “Not 
another person in sight.” 

“Why did Ace have to give you his word,” 
inquired Randy, ‘ ‘if, it was the truth?’ 

McDee laughed. “You and I will go home to 
supper. I don’t make out why we saw no- 
body except Ace Brown. Either that meeting 
was called off, or we came too late. We'll go 
round by Mesh Tyler’s and make a friendly 
call on our political opponents.” 

“Would you do that, colonel?” 

“Randy, don’t you know there’s nothing 
like being sociable with the foe?” 

The boy gave a quick little nod of assent. 
It was not at all for his own safety that he had 
spoken. 

The two crept with caution away from the 
edge of the mountain, and presently were fol- 
lowing the trail which led down into the valley. 
It was some time before Colonel Steptoe Mc- 
Dee broke the silence. 

“T came here for peace,” he said once more, 
musingly; and he looked at the wide country 
beneath its veil of sunset hues. “My rooftree 
was burned in 1865,” he continued. “I had 


fought a war for Southern independence. We. 


lost. I left my old plantation and my home 
where I was born, and my fathers were born. 
I left everything that I had loved, and came 
to this new country. And I came for peace.” 

As the boy was hearing these words, he 
looked away from the old man and down at 
the ground. When the words ceased, he stole 
one glance at the colonel, who did not see how 
tender the wild young eyes had grown. His 
roving thoughts came back to present things. 

“Do you believe he ever served under arms 
in the Civil War?” 

Randy followed this train of association per- 
fectly. “Him she’s backing? Jinks Fleming? 
Ain’t he old enough to?” 

“Plenty. Also good and plenty old enough 
to be a liar.” 

“T expect he began early, colonel. 
I did.” 

McDee shook his head impatiently. “I’m 
trying to guess this thing out, Randy. We’re 
in quite a tangle. He’s speaking at O'Neil 
City last time before election. The way he is 
winning support has been a surprise to me. 
We have very little time.” 

“T wouldn’t be too anxious, sir. I’m not.” 

The colonel smiled. ‘“Aren’t you afraid the 
crocodiles will vote?” 


I know 


OR a moment Randy again looked re- 
proachful. “I’m doing some guessing 
of my own about the tangle,” he said. 

“Well?” inquired McDee. 

“T’ll tell you when I’m ready.” 

The old gentleman wondered what he could 
have done to ruffle the boy like that. “Now 
this Jinks Fleming,” he went on, as if nothing 
was the matter, “I’ve only listened to the 
fellow once—once was enough for me—talks a 
heap o’ trash about operations round Corinth 
and Shiloh in ’sixty-two.” 

“He does,” said Randy, still rather short. 

“He had a lot of trash about how it rained 
on the night of April fifth.” 

“T’ve heard it,’’ said Randy. “Did he tell 
about his feet?” 

“Held ’em out to show us the boots he had 
to wear in consequence of his wounds at Owl 
Creek. I suppose it’s all that stuff that sways 
em.” 

“No,” said Randy. 
2em.”’ 

“What does then?” 

“Tl tell you when I’m ready.” But this 
time the boy grinned; and the colonel knew 
that whatever the matter had been, he had 
got over it—or almost over it. 

“Of course,” he said, “you can read about 
the battle of Shiloh in books. But the fellow 
doesn’t look like much of a student.” 

“But that’s not it, colonel,” declared Randy 
with eagerness, “that’s not the half or the 
quarter of it!” He had become suddenly 
warmed up, and was now burning to disclose 
what he had been making a mystery of a few 
minutes before. “It’s Smith that works the 
trick.” 

“Dirty Face Smith!” cried McDee sharply. 

“Not him. He’s all right. It’s Sweet 
Potato Smith.” 

“T never heard of the fellow.” 

“Oh yes, sir! You must have seen him more 
than wunst, I reckon. Last trip the professor 
made to San Antone, she brung Sweet Potato 
back with her to be her new—well, she calls 
the good-looking young men she hires, her as- 
sistants, y’know. Antonito that quit her for 
Miss Maria Sanchez was her last assistant. I 
suppose she was tired of single life, having 
been used to the other kind so often. 

“Well, this is it, colonel. Miss Sanchez feels 
sore yet about the professor and her getting 
her friends to lynch Antonito. She ain’t going 
to forget the professor a little bit. Miss 
Sanchez knows how to wait—and it won t be 
in her last will and testament that she re 
members the professor.’ 

“She knows how to play the cornet very 
well,” said the colonel irrelevantly. 

“Beautiful, sir!” said Randy. “Best I’ve 
ever-heard. She was playing ‘Niccolas’ just 
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yesterday. I’ve learned it on the concertina 
with her.” 

McDee looked at the boy. “Randy, single 
life would be more desirable than to let Miss 
Sanchez make an honest man of you.” 

“No, sir! None of ’em shall do that to me,” 
exclaimed Randy with determination. “So 
Miss Sanchez asked me early in the campaign, 
when Jinks Fleming was making his first 
speeches, if I had noticed how well acquainted 
he seemed to be with everybody’s troubles, 
and everybody’s good luck, and how many 
children everybody had, and everything like 


that. 

“Well, I kad wondered about that when he 
spoke over at Dripping Lick. And I’d noticed 
how quick this made friends for him. So Miss 
Sanchez told me that if I followed the trail of 
Sweet Potato Smith, she thought I might get 
a line on their tactics. Well, so I made friends 
with Sweet Potato. He’s a harmless boy.” 

“What’s that?” interrupted the colonel. 

He pointed along the road ahead. They 
were now down in the valley and were nearing 
the ranch of Mesh Tyler. 

They both watched a dust cloud moving 
gently towards them in the middle of the wide 
road between the wire fences. It concealed no 
company of riders, it was too small; it could 
be only one horseman. Moving with a slight 
breeze, that blew no faster than the horseman 
was going, the cloud accompanied him, en- 
veloped him so thickly that in the dusk, even 
at no farther than fifty yards away, who this 
might be was not possible to tell. They watched 
the cloud come on steadily, evenly. 


HEN, when it was but twenty paces from 

them, they were suddenly able to see into 

it, and they saw that it was no one. No figure 

of man or of woman sat in the saddle; it was 

empty; and the buckskin pony trotted quietly 
by them. 

But where was Ace Brown, whom they had 
watched as he headed for this hushed and 
darkening grove of live-oaks on the buckskin 
pony? They knew where he must be, almost 
as surely as if they were seeing him; and in 
‘ this climax of their suspense, their walk quick- 
ened to a trot, and the trot to a gallop, and so 
they rounded a turn in the road among the 
trees, and there, over the middle of it, in the 
air, was Ace Brown. 

Their ponies slid, almost sat, as they pulled 
them up short. Neither man said a word. 
: They sat there motionless, looking at Ace 
Brown. Away off beyond the body, a star 
had come into the sky, where the last of the 
faint daylight made a background; against 
this the figure swung to the edge of the star, 
and back about three inches. The limb of the 
= stretched out not far above the dead man’s 

ead. 

Ace Brown must have sat on the buckskin 
while the rope was arranged, and then the 
pony had been driven from under him. A 
white spot was visible on the suspended shape. 

“They’ve left a notice,” said Randy in a 
low voice. McDee nodded. The boy rode 
toward the corpse, stood in his stirrups, reached 
up, paused, and spoke. “He’s warm.” 

“Bring that thing with you,” said McDee. 

Randy came with the paper. 

“Let’s get away from here, boy. We'll 
study this in better light. Put it in your 
pocket.” 

During the five miles which they covered 
then to the colonel’s ranch, he spoke once: 

“There’s one I shall not need to distrust any 
more.” 

That was all the words they had. And so 
when they swung off their ponies at the 
colonel’s porch, he preceded the boy up the 
steps and into the room where a lamp was 
burning, and stretched out his hand for the 
paper. Then he saw that Randy’s hand was 
shaking. 

“You sit down,” said he. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with me, 
colonel.” 

“Sit down, I tell you.”” The old gentleman 
went off somewhere, and in a minute returned 


with a bottle and a glass. ‘“Here’s what will 
fix you up in the shake of a lamb’s tail.” 

“Colonel, you’d ought to kick me.” 

“Bosh. Here, more than that. D’you want 
water? No? Fill it higher, boy, don’t be 
bashful.” He went out again, and came with 
a second glass. “I'll join you, sonny. That 
little old buckskin gave me quite a jolt, too.” 
They emptied their glasses together. 

“And now I suppose you'll be expecting me 
to believe in crocodiles! Well—they’ll have 
supper for us inside of ten minutes. Let us 
see what kind of obituary Ace’s friends posted 
on him.” He read the sentence aloud: “ ‘He 
is gone to a trial where he cannot head off any 
witnesses.’ Well, there’s no gainsaying that.” 
And the colonel ruminated. 

“Ts that all it says?” Randy was looking at 
it. 

‘“‘What more would you have?” 

“That may not be all it says.” 

“What trash are you talking now?” 

“Mighty funny how all this paper kind o’ 
matches.” 

“Pshaw. I have often had paper like that.” 

They smoked, and they summed it up: Ace 
Brown had been intending to double-cross the 
colonel in politics, but had been conspicuously 
double-crossed himself. Why?—and who did 
it? Good people were being warned to leave 
the country. Why? To buy up their ranches 
cheap. 

Were several brains behind this, or only 
one? Important. Old Cayce Hartle had been 
reelected to office so regularly that you’d vote 
for him in your sleep. Was one brain behind 
this present menace or revolt? It looked that 
way. Motive—the railroad? Doubtful. What 
influence had Jinks Fleming with the railroad? 

The colonel suspected the upstart candidate 
to be just a dummy set up to challenge his 
own power in the district. Who else in the 
district had following enough to challenge? 
Only one other. Crocodiles! 

“Randy, does that fellow look as if he’d 
fought at Shiloh?” 

“Looks like he’d sold female millinery.” 

“Do you believe he had his feet shot?” 

“Naw! He stuck his head in a haystack 
and slep’ with ’em out, and they froze on 
him.” 

“Well, Randy, guesses are the best we’ve 
got so far, guesses and coincidences.” 

“T’ve had all the coincidences I want.” 

“T know that. And I’m not going to ask 
you to watch the crocodiles by night. I think 
I'll pay them a little call by day. And I'll not 
ask for your company on that visit.” 

The colonel looked at Randy, but Randy 
looked away; and the colonel smiled. 

“But I was telling you,” said the boy briskly, 
“back there, y'know, about me and Sweet 
Potato. I was saying how I’d noticed Jinks 
Fleming talk to the mothers. ‘Why, is this 
Mrs. Daly?’ he’d say. ‘Well now, Mrs. Daly, 
I certainly am glad to shake yore hand. And 
how is yore good husband? Do tell me if yore 
little Gertrude has got well of her measles? 
Ah, our little ones! What a blessing! What a 
care! Dear little Gertrude! She loves candy. 
Take her this choc’late from me.’ ” 

“Go on, boy, go on! Why didn’t you ever 
do it before? Joe Jefferson is nothing to you!” 

“Oh, yes,” continued Randy. “ ‘And how 
are Mr. McGuffey’s bald-faced cattle doing?’ 
Squawk!” Randy dropped his impersonation. 
“That’s the way it goes, every town he speaks 
in; and it goes big with the women, and the 
women go big with the voting men of their 
fam’ly.” 

Randy announced this pithy generalization 
as if he had been subjected to matrimony 
for a decade; and it surprised him that the 
colonel should be shouting more heartily than 
ever. He stared at him gravely, and waited. 

“Well?” said McDee, at length. 

“Well, sir, it’s all Sweet Potato. Just him. 
He’s pleasant-like, as I believe I mentioned— 
and not overly smart. That’s why I said you 
needn’t be much scared about the election. 
Mrs. Daly and Mrs. McGuffey—do they think 
to inquire how this Jinks knows about their 
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little Gertrudes and their bald-faced cattle? 
But I sort o’ moused around after Miss San- 
chez dropped me the word about Sweet 
Potato. The day Jinks spoke at Liberty City 
I picks up a slip of paper where he’d been 
surrounded by ladies hanging on his words. 

““Maria—Miss Sanchez—she read it to me 
next time I saw her. Names it was, sir, 
names and facts. Notes about the Gertrudes 
and the bald-faces in that locality. Y’see, 
Sweet Potato he travels ahead of Jinks—kind 
o’ turns up with business of his own some- 
wheres a few days before Jinks is due to speak, 
and makes himself pleasant, and hears this 
and that, and goes to Jinks with it.” 

“Did you tell me Sweet Potato wasn’t smart, 
Randy?” 

“That ain’t smart, colonel. I could do that 
myself. If Sweet Potato was really smart, 
d’you think he’d be letting me get confidential 
with him, playing cards and everything? So 
when he comes around O’Neil City a few days 
before Jinks is due to speak there—I’ve prom- 
ised to introduce him to Miss Sanchez. She’s 
more than willing.” 

“T should think that you would be less than 
willing.” 

“Oh, no, sir, she’s not interested in him that 
way, though she may let him hope she is. To 
her, Sweet Potato looks like the best chance 
she’s had to get even with Professor Sala- 
manca.” 

“Randy, I feel greatly encouraged about 
your brains.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said the boy lightly. “It’s 
just that me and her may be able to fix up a 
little surprise for Jinks.” 

“Am I to be kept in the dark?” 

“T’d just as lief wait, colonel, if you don’t 
mind, till we strike the point. We’ve only got 
the general scheme so far.” 

“Very well, boy; your business isn’t mine, 
till you make it so. It’s late. We always seem 
to talk late, don’t we? Will you stop here 
tonight?” 

“Thank you, sir, I reckon I’d better get 
home. Thank you, just the same.” 

He went down the steps, and was in his 
saddle, and had started away, when he turned 
and rode back to the colonel, still lingering by 
his open door, a lonely figure. 

“Colonel,” began Randy, “colonel.” 

ee 

““You—you'll not really go to see her?” 

“Our friend the professor? Oh yes, I’ll go 
to see her.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“T’m not certain when. And I’m not asking 
you to go with me.” 

“No. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night.” 


ANY live-oaks covered the country be- 
tween Colonel McDee’s place and the 
home of Professor Salamanca. It was a land- 
scape different from that open valley where the 
boy and his adopted mentor had watched Ace 
Brown on the buckskin jog confidently along 
to meet some old acquaintances who waited for 
him with a rope. 

Colonel Steptoe McDee, silver-haired and 
slender and small, sat alert, eyes and ears wary, 
hand convenient to gun, as he rode alone 
through the live-oaks in the morning sun. 

Who was it in history never got tired of 
having lovers? Catherine of Russia. An able 
woman. The professor was an able woman. 
Perhaps a multitude of lovers was a concomi- 
tant of ability. 

Then the colonel whipped out his pistol, and 
his thoughts stopped their wandering. He 
swerved to the side of the road between two 
live-oaks, ready for whoever it was that gal- 
loped so hard through the trees. But it was 
only Randy. 

“Well, I caught you,” said Randy. 

“Boy, you ’most had me scared. What you 
doin’ here?” 

“T guess you know what I’m doing here.” 
When Randy’s feelings were moved, he was 
apt to sound sulky. 


“You young sinnah! Do you presume to 
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insult me by insinuating I’m too feeble to go 
around by myself any more?” 

The boy sat easy and lounging in his saddle, 
looking at his mentor with a steady eye and a 
dogged smile. That was all he had to say. 

The colonel glanced about him. They were 
off the road, between two live-oaks. There 
was silence as far as you could listen and no 
living creature as far as you could spy. 

“Randy,” he began, “aren’t you just the 
precious young gander to come tracking me 
down with a noise that would wake the dead!” 

The boy grinned obstinately. 

“And I see you’re proposing to go along 
with me to hold me on my horse and walk 
right into the spider’s parlor with me during 
her office hours. Do you want to give notice 
to all the world that you and I are working 


together? Have you forgotten so soon what ’ 


I told you about keeping it secret? And only 
last night I felt encouraged about your brains.” 

The eye and grin were keeping firm with 
an effort. 

“Man to man, Randy, here it is. Changes 
have come in Flanagan County, but”—the 
old gentleman’s finger was pointed in the 
direction where lay the ranch of Professor 
Salamanca, five miles away through the live- 
oaks, and his veice rang as he spoke—“yon 
great big quack isn’t bess in Flanagan County 
yet. Don’t you be anxieus about me. I’m 
as safe under her roof as I am here with you, 
my dear boy, right now. 

“She has known this long while that any 
unexplained scratch on my old hide will lead 
to her being immediately flayed alive. And 
she knows that not one of her stuffed reptyles 
can help her if that day comes. Go home, boy; 
and maybe I’ll have news for you this evening.” 

The boy slowly wheeled his horse round in 
the direction whence he had come so fast. 
“All right,”’ he muttered. 

Steptoe McDee watched his dejected back 
and called after him: ‘‘God bless you all the 
same for being a young gander!” 

The boy made no audible response, nor did 
he turn around; but he raised his right arm 
above his head and waved his hand. 

“Oh yes,” said the colonel aloud, addressing 
the live-oaks, ‘‘some Southern gentleman is re- 
sponsible for him. I wish I could claim him!” 

He wound his way back to the road; and 
as the miles between him and Professor 
Salamanca grew less, the thoughts of the little 
colonel grew livelier, because he was going to 
be sociable with the foe—as he had expressed 
it to Randy. Will they let me in? Why, it’s 
office hours. If they didn’t, what idjits they’d 
be. Some of ’em are. You set down eighty 
percent of any community as idjits, and you'll 
not be very wide of the mark. But she can 
furnish brains for a good many idjits. Well, I 
suppose if everybody was smart, the world 
would be an awful place. Hullo. What have 
we here? 

His hand went to his gun; but nothing 
could be less threatening than the two horse- 
men who were approaching. One was the 
rival candidate, elderly, ample, benevolent. 
But who was the young man with him on the 
buckskin pony? The buckskin? Oh, well, it 
couldn’t be that one. If Randy had been 
here—— 

“Good morning to you, Colonel McDee!” 
cried the hearty candidate. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

absolutely polite. 

“A fine morning, surely, Colonel McDee. 
And weather that plainly agrees with you, if 
I may put it so.” 

“Put it any way you please, sir. I’m pretty 
well for an old man, I thank you. It’s Tuesday 
week you’re speaking in O’Neil City?” 

“Tuesday week. My wind-up speech before 
election. I cannot venture to hope, colonel, 
that you will come to hear a political ad- 
versary—but only political, colonel.” 

“Why, yes, sir, I think I’ll be there. My 
friend Mr. Hartle is speaking that morning, 
you know. And I'll wait over to hear you that 
evening. Going to tell us all about the rail- 
road?” 


The colonel was 
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‘‘Ha-ha, colonel. Ha-ha-ha! If you don’t 
know about the railroad, who does?” 

“T’ve not the slightest idea, sir, who does. | 
If I did, ’'d—but I'll not trouble you with | 


that third horse you brought General Braxton 
Bragg after two had been shot under him at 
Shiloh?” 

“Ha-ha, colonel. Ha-ha-ha! What a life 
it was! The music of a bugle thrills my blood 
today. You knew it ail, too, I’m informed.” 
“T did, sir. But it isn’t my way to drag it 
ia . 
“Well, I expect you could tell more about 
it than I can, if you only would.” 

“That’s as it may be, sir. I certainly know 
more about it than I do about where the new 
railroad is going.” 

“Pardon me, colonel. I have forgotten to 
introduce you to my good friend, Mr. Lycurgus 
Smith.” 

“I am very happy to have Mr. Smith pre- 
sented to me. Is this Mr. Smith from San 
Antonio?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s my native town.” 

“T hope you’re finding the practise of medi- 
cine lucrative—and unattended with risk?” 

“T’m not—I don’t—I’m not a doctor.” 

“But surely—assistant—to Professor Sala- 
manca?” 

“Yes: air.” 

“T remember! The professor’s last assistant 
was not a doctor. He was most unaccountably 
hanged. May I express the sincere hope, Mr. 
Smith, that no such untoward incident will 
affect the comfort of his successor?” The 
colonel made it charming with a smile. 

The mouth of Lycurgus gaped; he had al- 
ready turned a violent pink at the tone in 
which the colonel had said “assistant.” The 
colonel continued: 

“On your way to a speech, Mr. Fleming?” 

“Waxhaw today, colonel. Topaz Hills to- 
morrow. A busy life is politics.” 

“T shall have the pleasure of hearing you 
at O’Neil City, Mr. Fleming. Well, sir, I’ll 
wish you good morning.” 

They separated; and as the little colonel 
ambled on, his thoughts turned upon the recent 
interchange of remarks with the opposition 
candidate and his somewhat soft-looking com- 
panion. 


what I’d do. I’m on my way to tell Professor | 
Salamanca what I’d do. Going to tell us about | 





The man’s a fraud. It’s in his voice. It’s 
in his face. Anybody can see that. No, they | 
can’t. Just what they don’t see. A little | 


trash about bugles, a little trash about little 
Gertrude, a little chocolate—and they’ re fooled. 
And they vote. And that’s government of 
the people by the people for the people. 

Abraham Lincoln was a good man, I’ll admit; 
but when he said you couldn’t fool all of the 
people all of the time, didn’t he forget the 
supernatural powers of the windbag? No 
windbag lives forever, but there’s always a 
fresh one ready in the United States. Bugles 
don’t thrill my blood. Not since 1865. She 
might have picked a smarter tool, I should 
think. But he can talk all around poor old 
Cayce Hartle. 

Well, Randy’s up to something. That 
young Sweet Potato Smith! Well, he had the 
decency to blush. When she brought him into 
the country, I expect he didn’t know all that 
was ahead of him. 

Professor Salamanca opened the door her- 
self for the colonel—and stood there a second, 
as if to bar his passage; but quickly recovered 
from whatever her massive countenance was 
masking. He spoke first, most amicably. 
“Surprised to see your old patient back, 
professor? It’s not my liver today.” 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Maybe nothing; but something, I hope. 
And I just decided I’d consult you.” 

“A great many are ahead of you. A special 
appointment——” 

“T’ll wait my turn, I’ll wait my turn! Time’s 
no matter.” He saw her decide that to keep 
him out would be less wise than to let him in. 
She pointed to a waiting-room quite filled with 








men—all of them acquaintances, but none of 
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them, apparently, very glad to see him, judg- 
ing from the nods they gave and the brief 
grunts they voiced by way of greeting. 

I wonder if I’ve been a fool to come here? he 
thought—but thought not, at once, and hailed 
them successively. 

“How are you, John? How are you, Jake? 
Why, Ragland, I thought the professor had 
you cured up a month ago! Have your boils 
come back? Good morning, Mesh Tyler. You 
were out yesterday afternoon when I called. 
Not a lady here today! Wives and daughters 
all well? Not a baby sick? 

“Professor, I congratulate you on the num- 
ber of your male patients—and your treatment 
plainly agrees with them. Never saw a 
healthier lot of invalids. Why, Mesh, you look 
as if you could fell an ox!” 

Mesh undoubtedly did; and so did some of 
the others. But the colonel was now enjoying 
himself completely. The bovine natures that 
confronted him were no match for the tempered 
steel of his personality; he held them subdued. 

“Go on having your pulses felt,” he con- 
tinued, “I’ll read the paper. No paper here? 
Then I'll take a book. ‘The Voice of the 
Planets.’ That’s beyond me. ‘With the Army 
of the Mississippi.’ That will do. It wasn’t 
an hour ago that our fellow citizen Mr. Jinks 
Fleming told me he could hear the bugles of 
Shiloh yet.” 

Steptoe McDee seated himself, the only one 
at his ease, amid this company that was dumb 
and staring, and so plainly at a loss how to 
take his unexpected and undesired presence. 
But Professor Salamanca had now had time 
to gather her deliberate but formidable wits. 

“You shall not wait, Colonel McDee, if 
these gentlemen will not object.” 

They did not; and so the visitor passed into 
the spider’s den, where all the crocodiles lived; 
and the mystic door was closed. The professor 
did not seat herself beneath the black canopy, 
spangled with gilt lobsters. With the colonel 
there was not the slightest use in such a pro- 
ceeding; she sat in a very ordinary chair, and 
McDee sat in another. He didn’t quite like 
the black canopy, because it covered a good 
deal of the wall and you couldn’t know what 
| was behind it. His eyes took sharp and quick 
| note of all objects visible—books, cards, pens, 

paper, crystal ball. 

“Well, Colonel McDee,’” said Professor 
Salamanca, “‘what’s the point?” 

“T’ll come to it right off, ma’am. This sta- 
tionery of yours appeals to me.” He saw the 
dark watching eyes instantly harden. ‘The 
stars don’t tell me their secrets. I don’t know 
which survey the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé 
will finally adopt. And so I ask myself why 
five or six gentlemen, through whose property 
the road may run, have all quit the country 

and removed their fam’lies? I never saw folks 
| flee from the presence of a railroad till now. 
| Have you any opinion as to that?” 

“To an old inhabitant like you, Colonel 
McDee, sudden departures from Flanagan 
County can hardly be anything new.” 

“True, professor. I have caused several 
myself: but they were not honorable citizens 
in good standing.” 

“And how do you know these others were 
in good standing? Have you the secrets of 

| everybody?” 

| The colonel did not like the looks of the 

| black curtain. He rose; and he made a quick 

| invention. 

| “T will save Judge McCoy, and some other 
friends on the road here, the trouble of coming 

‘all the way. They will feel, as I do, that you 
have answered our question. One thing more 
they might like to know.” Here the colonel 
tossed out on the table those three papers 
which Randy and he had discussed. “I have 
stationery resembling that—and you, I notice, 
also use it. It’s in very general use. Who can 
say how many more samples of it you and I 
may see before election day? I see yournext 
patient is waiting.” The colonel looked 

| straight at the black canopy. “Good day, 

| professor. I know the way out. Keep the 

i little samples; I’m through with them.” 
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And away ambled the colonel. Near home, 
he found the boy on the watch for him. 

“Randy, I flustered ’em all. What are you 
glaring at me about?” 

“Sweet Potato’s riding the buckskin.” 

“Little old Scaffold! I thought I recognized 
that pony. Well, the new assistant will come 
to no harm from him now. The Medicine 
Woman has got the animal she coveted, and 
she’ll lift that alarming curse she put on him. 
Young Sweet Potato is ’most as pretty a boy 
as Antonito was. I flustered ’em all, Randy!” 

Randy listened to the tale. “What do you 
think was behind the curtain?” he asked. 

“A crocodile’s ghost, Randy, waiting to 
spring.” 

“My idea,” said the boy, concentrating his 
brows, “would be that she had no plan against 
you. She wanted a witness—or help in case 
you tried something on her.” 

“Let it go. Whoever it was, he heard what 
I said; and much good may it do him!” 

“T don’t think you did much good.” 

“You impertinent young sinnah! There was 
the war book, there was the stationery, and 
there they all were having a meeting.” 

“There’s things you know without having 
to know them. And colonel”—the boy’s eyes 
were fuli of anxiety as he reasoned with his 
mentor—“those men—Mesh Tyler and the 
rest—were only her friends before, but now 
they’ll be your enemies. And why did you 
leave those. papers?” 

The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled with 
pride. His protégé was fulfilling his hopes. 
“Boy, are you explaining to me that I’m an 
old superannuated idjit that has lost his grip? 
D’you think I haven’t got other papers of the 
same pattern?” He took some from his 
pocket. ‘The balance of the bunch. I hadn’t 
mentioned it to you. Crip King has been in 
communication with his fellow victims of this 
land raid. And now I’m in a position to write 
to all of ’em a little invitation. Can you fool 
all of the people all of the time?” 

“You can come awful near it,” said the boy. 

“Randy, I reckon you must eat a whole apple 
off the forbidden tree every day. Your 
twenty-year-old brain is acquiring a knowledge 
of good and evil that ought toshame you. You 
go home now. I’d have you eat dinner with 
me, but—well, from now till Jinks makes his 
speech at O’Neil City, what use would you be 
if the enemy caught us talking? Just you con- 
tinue to be a young cow-puncher who works 
for Judge McCoy, and frequents the Dos 
Bocas saloon and the society of Miss Maria 
Sanchez, and, being under age, isn’t interested 
in this political campaign.” 

“Miss Sanchez is very much interested in the 
campaign.” 

“Give her my compliments when you see 
her this evening.” 

Randy grinned. 

“T’ll have some letters I’ll want you to post— 
anywhere away from O’Neil City. They'll be 
in my saddle-bag. I’ll hitch my horse in front 
of the Pickwick Hotel. You might be loating 
in the office casually, say, at nine o'clock. 
Now you go home.” 

The colonel wrote invitations for some time 
after dinner. Then he went to sleep. Then 
he rode round his property and gave some 
directions about this and that. Then he supped 
with his friend Judge McCoy, and had a long 
talk with him in private. Then he ambled 
into O’Neil City and tied his black mare in 
front of the Pickwick Hotel. Up above, 
through the street, sounded the music of a 
cornet, accompanied by a concertina. He was 
early. A few traveling salesmen sat discussing 

litics, their glasses beside them. One had 

ppened to be over at Waxhaw that after- 
noon. He was talking to Sweet Potato Smith, 
who of course had also been at Waxhaw. 

“And what have you done with Mr. Fleming, 
Doctor Smith?” inquired the colonel. 

“Mister Smith,”’ corrected the assistant, 
with a worried smile. “Mr. Fleming is resting 
at Topaz Hills tonight. I’m here to make a 
few arrangements for Professor Salamanca. 
Well, colonel, good night. The professor will 
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be wanting to know how Mr. Fleming pleased 
the people.” 

“He’s quite a speaker,” 
had been at Waxhaw. 

“Ah,” said Colonel Steptoe McDee, “I wish 
I could hold an audience like that!’ He 
seated himself among the company and sipped 
his whisky in sociable silence. The cornet and 
concertina played “‘Niccolas” down the street. 

“That the town band?” inquired a salesman. 

“Tt’s a lady you’d like to know,” said an- 
other. “Only some young cowboy has the 
inside track.” 

“Seems politics are quite lively up here,” 
said a third salesman. 

“You bet they are!” said the proprietor of 
the Pickwick Hotel. 

“Mr. Murdock, how is the enemy progressing 
in your opinion?” said the colonel to the pro- 
prietor. 

“Well, colonel, if you don’t know, I don’t. 
I wish Uncle Cayce could talk better. What 
have you done to Mesh?” 

“Mesh? Is he getting anxious about his 
real estate speculations? ey Yes, I’m afraid 
this Jinks has us beat on talking.” 

“He was strong on war memories,” said the 
man who had been at Waxhaw. “Fought with 
the Crescent Regiment. 
ner’s Ford near Pittsburg Landing.” 
saying this as Randy strolled in. 

“Ts he sure of that?” inquired the colonel. 

Murdock smiled, the salesman looked in- 
quiring and ready for more, Randy flung 
himself into a chair. He nodded to a salesman, 
called for whisky, and looked round without 

taking notice of Steptoe McDee. The colonel 
took no notice of him. 

“When I heard him talk,”’ he continued, *y 
was at Owl Creek his foot was shot.” 

“He has two feet,” said Randy, addressing 
the colonel as if he were a stranger. “Right 
foot for Owl Creek, left for Tanner’s Ford.” 

“Which way are you voting?” asked a 
salesman. 

“No way,” responded Randy. The strains 
of “Suwanee River’ now floated plaintively on 
the night air, but alone, unassisted by the 
concertina. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the proprietor, 
“let’s be fair. An old Confederate soldier was 
through here last week” —at this Randy’s head 
turned slightly, and so did Colonel McDee’s 
—‘he’d heard Jinks Fleming at Ultima 
Thule. He’d known the man at Corinth in 
’sixty-two. Had seen him in hospital after 
a twelve hours’ fight they’d had on a Sunday. 
Never saw him again till Ultima Thule. I 
said to him that seemed a short allowance of 
war to supply such a plentiful stream of talk. 
But he said he’d met talkers who could fill 
four years of battles out of a single desertion.” 

The salesmen laughed. Randy and Steptoe 
thoughtfully sipped their whisky and water. 
“Suwanee River” had changed to “La Pa- 
loma.” 

Randy finished his whisky and strolled out, 
as he had strolled in, casually. 

“Who’s that young man?” inquired McDee. 

“He rides for Judge McCoy, colonel,” said 
Proprietor Murdock. “They say over there 
that he’s an up-and-coming boy.” 

“He’s the lad that has the inside track with 
the Sefiorita,” said a salesman. 

“Well,” said another, “next time I come 
through, political excitement will be over.’ 
And he left for his room. 

“So Mr. Fleming actually did .ee military 
service?” resumed Steptoe McDee to the pro- 
prietor. 

“Looks that way, colonel. He plays it for 
more than it’s worth; but he’s got the right 
notion about mothers and children.” 

“Pshaw. Cayce Hartle knows every family 
in the district!” 

“But he don’t play his knowledge like Jinks 
does. ” Concertina and cornet were at it 
again; “taps” was being expressively sounded. 

“I suppose he talked about bugles singing 
in his heart?” said the colonel to the man who 
had been at Waxhaw. 

“T was afraid he was going to sing himself.” 
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“T don’t like frauds,’ said McDee, rising. 
“T’ll take their hint,”’ he added, with a gesture 
toward the music of “taps.” Then he ad- 
dressed the proprietor. “I don’t lay wagers, 
Mr. Murdock. But if I did, I should back my 
good old friend Cayce Hartle. Good night, 
gentlemen.” He bowed. 

No meeting between the colonel and Randy 
followed that night. After what had passed 
in the hotel, the colonel half expected to find 
the boy waiting by the black mare; and finding 
no one, he felt proud of Randy’s blossoming 
caution. Sweet Potato Smith was in town; he 
was not “overly smart” as Randy had said; 
but his friendship with Randy, so carefully 
worked up, might suffer a rude shock if ever 
he saw Randy in the society of Professor 
Salamanca’s avowed enemy. 

The boy had been to the black mare, how- 
ever. Those invitations which the colonel 
had written so busily that afternoon, were gone 
from the saddle-bag. He pulled out a sheet 
of paper. This he shoved in his pocket. By 
the light of his lamp at home he read: 

“‘Weere going to setel Jinks al rite. You 
watsh. Dont trubble.” 

“Why, the rascal is learning to write!” said 
the colonel aloud. 


Not until the great day came were mentor 
and protégé seen together in public; and to 
meet in private had not been necessary. Each 
was busy in his own way, improving the shin- 
ing hours. The colonel conferred with Judge 
McCoy, weighing the situation every evening. 

Could greed and superstition be exposed in 
the sight of the people? What would be the 
most effective moment to use those sheets of 
paper in the colonel’s possession? Would 
Professor Salamanca believe, or not, that he 
had left with her the only specimens he had? 
In the middle of these consultations, she re- 
turned all three with a message to say that 
the colonel might have use for them. He 
reflected: Now is that so smart a move, when 
you come to think of it? When I threw 
them on her table, wouldn’t she have thrown 
them back at me quick if she’d never seen them 
before? Now if she had done that, I’d have 
called that pretty smart. Faced with a person 
not impressed by her crocodiles, she is less up 
to the scratch. 

McDee and Judge McCoy laid the collection 
of sheets beside each other on a table. They 
made an interesting exhibit. And then young 
Randy, who could see Judge McCoy without 
arousing any suspicion about his activities, 
since he was in the judge’s employment, put 
his shrewd finger on a point which had escaped 
both his elders: Since the colonel had become 
active in his probing for the land raiders, not 
a ranchman whose property might be crossed 
by the railroad had received a ten days’ notice. 
More stationery of the same make would not 
be desirable, and a change of stationery even 
less so. Very suggestive. 

At his end of it, Randy had improved the 
shining hours by introducing his friend Sweet 
Potato Smith to many families in the neighbor- 
hood of O’Neil City. The earnest and amiable 
young man became welcome in several homes. 
His relation with the dreaded Salamanca gave 
him importance with some, and was not much 
against him with any. 

He was even recommended quietly not to 
see quite so much of Miss Maria Sanchez; 
Professor Salamanca did not smile on her as- 
sistants’ visiting other ladies; there was An- 
tonito; he had visited Miss Sanchez; of course, 
it was not known for certain who the parties 
were who had lynched him, but it was quite 
certain that ever since that day, Miss Sanchez 
had hated the professor like poison, and 
wouldn’t forget it in a hurry. When you have 
Mexican blood in you, you are pretty sure to 
have a long memory and a sharp knife. 

Sweet Potato, with the constant aid of 
Randy, gathered any quantity of family facts 
about little Gertrudes, and kindred details, for 
Jinks Fleming to select from and memorize 
before his visit to O’Neil City. Randy was 
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that his new friend was acting as advance 
press-agent for the candidate. 

Sweet Potato was universally known and 
respected—or pitied—as the successor to 
Antonito in Professor Salamanca’s establish- 
ment; yet he was not perfectly happy. 

“Tt’s not the kind of job I like,” he confided 
to Randy. “I wish I hadn’t left the soda- 
water fountain.” 

“Well, you can quit when the campaign’s | 
through with. Meanwhile the pay’s good.” 

“T’ve seen very little money yet,” said 
Sweet Potato. “Couldn’t you take me to 
visit old Jim Craig? I know Mr. Fleming 
would love to meet an old comrade again.” 

“T’ll take you just as soon as his diphtheria 
ain’t ketching. He’s bound he'll come to 
speech day, whether the doctor says yes or no.” 

And so the day arrived—the day which it 
was felt would decide how the election would 
go, according to the welcome given to the rival 
candidates. Uncle Cayce Hartle would speak 
from the balcony of the Hotel Pickwick in the 
forenoon, Jinks Fleming would tell Flanagan 
County iater in the day all the benefits he was 
going to bring it—more roads, better roads, 
new schools, less taxes—the program was as 
old as the first demagog and as new as the 
latest campaign. And then—perhaps this Jinks 
was closer to the railroad than Uncle Cayce. 

The voters of both parties with their families 
and wagons and lunches and horses and 
babies were in O’Neil City early, and made | 
camp for the day. The light dust of the region | 
rose at all points of the compass and moved | 
toward the town, marking the approach of the | 
citizens. Flags fluttered from the festive | 
balcony of the Pickwick Hotel. The colonel’s 
people and Judge McCoy’s people rode along 
ina loose cavalcade and Colonel Steptoe McDee 
hailed Randy in the crowd. 

“Don’t you think you owe something to 
your friend Sweet Potato? Have you warned 
him about the magical powers of little old 
Scaffold? I’ve met him on that buckskin more 
than once.” 

The boy gave a sheepish grin. Then he 
looked startled. “‘Why, if thereisn’t Crip King!” | 

“So he is!” said the colonel quietly. “So he 
is. Looks as if his recent absence had agreed 
with him. Wonder what he’s back for.” 

Partial comprehension came into the boy’s 
face as they jogged on and were joined by 
others in the broad road. Sweet Potato 
appeared in the cavalcade. 

“Good morning, Doctor Smith,” said the 
colonel cheerily. 

The young man replied with his customary 
worried smile, “I keep telling you it’s Mister.” | 

“Why, where’s your buckskin today? Any- 
body ziven you a scare about him?” 

“Oh, that!” said Sweet Potato. “I’m going 
to buy him, if the old witch’ll sell him.” 

“Dear me, Mister Smith! Aren’t you afraid 
the crocodiles will hear you?” But the assistant 
shook his head scor.uully. 

Randy crowded up. 
Devereux is back too.” 

“You'll not forget about old Jim Craig?” 
said Sweet Potato, to Randy. 

“Not if he comes, I won’t.” 

“Craig?” said the colonel. ‘“Who’s that?” 

“Didn’t you read what I wrote in your 
saddle-bag? . . . Colonel, I tell you Devereux 
is right ahead of us.” 

; The mentor looked at his protégé sharply. 
‘Don’t you wish to meet that husband?” 

Randy’s cheeks flamed. “I’ll meet any man 
that wants to meet me.” 

‘The mentor let it drop. “All my absent 
friends accepted my invitations you posted. 

will turn up today and enjoy the oration 
of Jinks Fleming. Short of the unforeseen.” 

“I expect you’ll have let them in for a dis- 
appointment,” said Randy. 

What do you mean by that?” 

‘I said, didn’t you read what I put in your 
saddle-bag?” 

“Oh, well, go along with your mysteries!” 

Colonel, have the families come back too?” 

Steptoe McDee became stern in an instant. 
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interest—that you would attempt to resume 
—— He’s my friend, sir.” 

“Him and me was just acquaintances,” 
muttered the boy. “And I don’t think you’d 
any call to say that.” 

“Very well, sir. I don’t remember that you 
gave me your word. I am in hopes that mat- 
ters will go well, and I shall welcome back the 
wives and children, as I have already welcomed 
their husbands—short of the unforeseen, which 
dogs us all... Well, we'll assume you'll 
settle Jinks, somehow. There’s a worse one 
than Jinks to settle.” 

“Miss Sanchez is a good hater, colonel. 
She’s only waiting for a chance to be useful 
to you—this day, or any other.” 

“The ladies are mightier than we men both 
in love and in hate,” said the mentor. 

“Sure they are!” said the protégé. 

“Has Professor Salamanca let her assistant 
come alone in all this crowd?” 

“He says she’ll be in to hear her candidate.” 

The boy moved off; and in the eddies of the 
crowd in O’Neil City they were apart. Con- 
fluences of opposite factions met everywhere 
in the little town, met with nods and gruffness. 
The railroad and the professor had come be- 
tween many friendships. It was all a new 
thing in Flanagan County, this muttering dis- 
sension over politics, and the fact that each 
side kept asserting that it was sure to win was 
the best possible proof that both felt uncertain. 

The applause that greeted Uncle Cayce 
Hartle when he appeared on the hotel balcony 
to address the voters was particularly loud, 
and the spots of silence in the crowd were 
particularly silent. He spoke simply, and at 
no great length. He made no allusions to his 
rival, or to the railroad. He said that he knew 
they had trusted him to attend to their inter- 
ests, or they would never have trusted him 
for so long; and that if he had now forfeited 
this confidence in any way, he would gladly 
see a better man have his place. 

“No, no,”’? murmured many. 

“Have you got the railroad in your pocket?” 
a voice asked. 

“T’d like to have it there,” replied Uncle 
Cayce promptly. “I never saw a man’s 
pocket that was big enough.”” He paused and 
surveyed his audience. “Maybe a woman’s 
reticule could hold it,” he added; and this sally 
brought much shouting and laughter—and 
spots of deeper silence. 

“T don’t know,” continued Uncle Cayce, 
“‘whether it’s humans or whether it’s crocodiles 
that drove so many friends of mine out of the 
country. I didn’t know how far from tide- 
water a crocodile could flourish.” Great silence 
from everybody. “I’m glad to see many 
familiar faces among you that I’ve been missing 
of late. I hope those faces are going to stay 
with us, and it’s my personal belief that they 
will.” Applause, assent, and spots of silence 
unchanged. 

“Tt’s heading up, colonel, it’s heading up our 
way,” said Dirty Face Smith. Steptoe nodded. 
“You’re going to show ’em the papers when 
the time comes? And tell about them?” 

“That’s the plan,” said Judge McCoy. 

“Tf the time comes,”’ said the colonel. And 
as Uncle Cayce concluded, there were calls for 
the colonel. 

He rose a moment on the _ balcony. 
“Friends,” he said, “all of you know I’m a 
mighty poor speaker. But if you want to hear 
from me for a minute at the end of the day, I'll 
certainly obey your wishes.” Much applause, 
and then a general dispersing for refreshments. 

“Short of the unforeseen,” repeated Randy 
to himself. ‘He likes to say that. Well, we're 
going to give him some unforeseen.” 

A hand touched him on the shoulder, and 
he whirled round. 

“Do you know me?” said the man. 

“T expect so. I’ve seen you before.” 

“My name is Honoré Devereux. You 
to—meet—my wife.” 

“That’s news to me.” Randy looked the 
husband placidly in the eye. “If I were your 
wife’s husband, I wouldn’t assault her 
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“You’re a good liar,” said Devereux; and 
for the second time that morning Randy’s face 
went scarlet. 

“You can have as much trouble as you want, 
that way,” said he quietly. “But either you 
don’t know me, or you’re crazy.” 

“When I say you’re a liar——” 

“Can’t you put it off till tomorrow? Don’t 
you know the colonel has me working for him 
every minute?” 

“T mean a compliment, in a way.” 

At this Randy’s eyebrows curved down; his 
impervious expression changed; he noticed the 
man more narrowly and saw it was a strong 
face of settled, complete sadness. 

“I am fifty,” said the husband. “She is 
twenty-five. You’re twenty. How were you 
to own up to it?” 

“T don’t see how you get this idea,” per- 
sisted the boy. 

Devereux gave a smile, bitter, disillusioned, 
not wholly hostile. “She told me herself,” he 
said, “in excitement—woman’s excitement.” 

Randy bowed, through an instinct that had 
risen in his blood. ‘Will you put it off till 

‘tomorrow? I'll give you any satisfaction you 
want.” 

“Satisfaction?” said Devereux drearily. “I 
meant to kill you. If you had owned up I 
would have killed you—but what’s the gain 
in destroying a good man for a bad woman? 
* know you’re working for the colonel. He has 
spoken about you. You’re in luck to have 
won the regard of such a noble gentleman. 
Keep it—and keep away from me and mine.” 

Devereux turned on his heel and was gone. 

The face of the husband he had been used 
to laugh at lurked in Randy’s memory as he 
went here and there among the voters and 
their families, or in and out of the Pickwick 
Hotel, or now and then ran up the stairs of 
Miss Maria Sanchez for a word with her. All 
through his activities, the joyless face of 
Devereux came back to him. Why didn’t he 
hit me? If he’d only! thought Randy. Curse 
her! 

“What are you looking so solemn for, this 
lively day?” inquired Dirty Face Smith. “It’s 
all heading up for us, I tell you. Put your 
trust in the colonel—and smile some!” 

Jinks Fleming was among the mothers, ac- 
cording to his custom; and if Randy could not 
smile, the war veteran was smiling enough for 
two at least. They’ll do a lot more smiling, 
thought Randy, when the time comes; and 
it looks like the time was ’most here. He’ll 
have to speak his piece before dark, on 
the balcony. No hall big enough for this 
crowd. And then I'll touch it off as things 
happen to go. Where’s Sweet Potato? And 
Randy entered the hotel once more and found 
the assistant. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. 
co town. He’s resting.” 

“That’s good!’ said Sweet Potato. ‘“That’s 
great. Mr. Fleming will thank you.” And he 
hurried off to seek the candidate. 

I’m awful afraid, thought Randy, that he’ll 
forget to thank me. And putting his hands in 
his pockets, he leaned lazily against the side 
of the door, and watched the crowd slowly 
mass beneath the balcony and fill the street. 
Short of the unforeseen, he repeated in his 
mind; and broke into a laugh at last. 

“Come upstairs, boy, and sit with the judge 
and me,” said the colonel. 

_ “Thank you, sir. I’ve got to be ready down 
ere.’ 

“To show the professor her chair on the 
balcony when she arrives?” 

Randy smiled and remained leaning against 
the door. Then he went out at the loud ap- 
plause. Mr. Jinks Fleming had come out on 
the balcony. 

“My friends,” he began, “before I talk to 
you about the great present of Flanagan Coun- 
ty, and its greater future, I must say a word 
to you about the past. Today I have been 
listening in my heart to the music of the past; 
the music of my young days; the strains that 
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used to: singin the. fields of strife when hearts 
were high and we leaped upon the foe; and the 





The start of many 
serious ills... 





Many of us are 


constantly risking the 
priceless gift of 
health because of 
faulty intestinal hy- 
giene. Not that we _ 
neglect the matter! 
Indeed, no. As soon as we feel the 
headache, the tired digestion, the fa- 
tigue that so often warn us of intes- 
tinal toxicity, we take a cathartic— 
and consider the matter settled. 


It is not. A drastic cathartic may 
bring temporary relief. But it also fre- 
quently shocks the system, and too 
often tends to cause undesirable habits. 
And meanwhile intestinal toxicity con- 
tinues its work—spreading poisons to 
all parts of the system, stealing away 
strength and vitality, often laying the 
foundation for serious ills to follow. 


That is why an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people are turning to natural 
means in their efforts to combat intes- 
tinal toxicity. A balanced diet (with 
green vegetables and roughage reduc- 
ing the amount of proteins ) —exercise 
in fresh air-—plenty of water—work 
wonders. 


Eno—health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and add a 
generous teaspoonful 
of Eno. Taking this 
sparkling, delightful 
saline ey will 
help to keep you fit 
a eager through 
the hardest day. 
For a business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
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As an added precaution, ENo, taken 
regularly, often gives just the extra 
assistance needed to keep one fit. 


For ENo is so unlike the ordinary 
bitter “salts” —so pleasing in taste— 
so gentle, yet thorough, in action that 
it never leaves you “all dragged out”’! 
It simply flushes and cleanses the intes- 
tinal tract and speeds up normal action. 
It does not gripe nor disturb the day’s 
routine. 

Try Eno for a week—regularly 
morning or evening. You'll give it a 
regular place on your bathroom shelf 
when you have once experienced the 
keen, clear-eyed health that is possible 
to those free from the absorption of 
intestinal toxins. 


This famous effervescent saline is 
available at all druggists at 75c¢ and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by J. C. 
Eno, Ltd., London, England. Sales 
Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Belmont Building, Madison 
Avenue at 34th Street, New York. 
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FOLLOWING this pro- 
gram gives wonderful 
results, and provesone does 
not have to be or become 
too fat, too thin, or illy 
proportioned. It is based on 
the simplest, best, safest 
system of weight control 
known to the medical pro- 
fession.. Send for it today. 
It’s absolutely free. 


A Charming Figure 
Easily Acquired 


Y THIS amazing system(the result of the Weight 
Control Conference held in the N. Y. Academy 
of Medicine), you can weigh what you want and 

take off or put on weight where desired, Approved 
by physicians. Endorsed by thousands. Following 
the 30-Day Program will enable you to take off at 
least 10 pounds and convince you that you can be 
youthfully slender, perfectly formed. 
This Program (complete 
im] with daily menus, exercises, 
i instructions) is ) given you by 
i} the makers of the Health-O- 
Meter Automatic Scale that 
makes weight control easy 
and safe, warns you if you 
} are starting to gain or lose. 
Procurable at most depart- 
} ment, hardware, physicians’ 
supply and drug stores. 


HEALTH-O-METER 
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5703 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation to me, send me 
your 30-Day Weight Control Program. 
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soothing song that spoke to weary limbs and 
bid us lay ourselves down to sleep. 

“T have ‘heard great bands. I have heard 
great operas—but give me the notes of the 
bugler who fought with me in the days of 
’sixty-two. Jim Craig! His lips blew sounds 
that none I have since heard have approached. 
His melodies, his calls, am I to hear them 
again? I have learned this very hour that he 
lives among you, weakened by sickness. Is it 
true that even now he is resting in this hotel?” 

The orator paused. Heads below him turned 
inquiringly to each other. Randy had dis- 
appeared. 

“Friends, if I heard that bugle in a desert 
wilderness, I would know it. None that 
listened to Jim Craig could ever forget him.” 

The heads below looked more inquiring. 

“There ain’t no such person,” spoke an 
angry voice. ‘‘You’ve been lied to.” 

But the voice was answered at once by the 
sound of “taps” from behind, within, some- 
where in the hotel, but near at hand. 

“Tt’s Jim!” cried Jinks. ‘My old comrade’s 
bugle bids me welcome! Come out, old Jim. 
old minstrel, and let them hear the music of ol¢ 
days!” 

And out of the window came Miss Maria 
Sanchez, blowing her cornet; and the stunned 
audience never moved until she finished “taps.” 

Then indeed they moved and surged, and 
riots of derision rose, roars of mirth, and oaths 
of rage—but none from the paralyzed Jinks; 
and the white teeth of the Sefiorita Sanchez 
gleamed at him, and she stood beside him and 
smiled at him with mocking eyes. 

As this violent tumult broke like a flood upon 
O’Neil City, the heads of Judge McCoy and 
Colonel Steptoe McDee had appeared at a 
window near the balcony. The two stared in 
amazement at the scene—the fists shaken, the 
hats waved, the swaying turmoil down below, 
and, statuesque on the balcony, the dumfound- 
ed Jinks with the Sefiorita posing triumphant 
at his side, like some swarthy and tropical 


a partial comprehension of the frightful trap 
which had been set by Randy and the Seforita, 
and sprung upon the candidate. 

The judge shook his partner’s shoulders in 
glee. “Seize the moment!” he cried. “Hit it 
while it’s hot!” and in another moment out ran 
Steptoe McDee upon the balcony, his silver 
hair ruffled. 

Silence swept the street at the sight of their 
veteran citizen, respected, beloved; a sweep of 
silence, then cheers, then silence again; for he 
was lifting up his hand, and the hand held 
something. 

“My old friends,” he began, “here’s what 
every mother’s son of you will want to have a 
look at.” He shook the crumpled papers. 
“T’ll read them to you before——” 


From somewhere below a shot cracked. | 


Steptoe McDee’s hand sank suddenly, he 
wavered and fell forward; and a choking gasp 
came up from the crowd as he was caught by 
Fleming and Maria Sanchez. Voices began to 
break out below, and the shrill cries of women; 
and Randy flung himself out upon the bal- 
cony and put his arms around the colonel. 

“Get out,” said Randy quietly to Jinks. 

“He is so light, so light,” said Maria Sanchez 
sorrowfully. ‘Let me help.” 

“T’ll lift him,” said Judge McCoy, appearing. 

“Can you, without me?” she asked. “Then 
I will help all the same. I will go in a hurry, 
quick, quick, quick.” She was in the street 
the next moment and on a horse, talking with 
wild gestures to men who crowded to hear her. 

“You’d better get out,” Randy repeated to 
the dazed Jinks. 

‘Has she gone for a doctor?” said the candi- 
date. “T’ll run for a doctor.” 

“Run somewhere, or you'll never run any- 
where again. Don’t you hear them down 
there?” 

“T’ll go for a doctor,” Jinks said again. “I 
would like to do anything I can.” 

The boy, the judge, the wounded man were 
alone. He was carried in silence, easily, from 


goddess of Victory. There flashed on the judge | 
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the balcony to the hall, where a way through 
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There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of yuur freckles, as Othire 
—douple strength—is guaranteed to remov3 
these homely spots. 

Simpiy get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply a littie 
of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have be- 
gun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely 
clear he skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 


if it fails to remove your freckles. 
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VENUS Pencil for every- 


body’s every need among 
the 17 black degrees and 
3 copying. 

On sale everywhere i . 
Send $1.00 for sample \ Selling Quality 
dozen assorted styles pencil in the 
AMERICAN PENCIL CO. World 
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a Conn 


‘ONN instruments are world-famous 

for easy playing. Improved, simpli- 
fied mechanism. Perfect scale. Beauti- 
ful tone. New easy instruction meth- 
ods; fun from the start. Play a tune 
in an hour on the Conn saxophcne! 
FREE TRIAL; EASY Payments 
on any Conn. Organize a band 
chestra in your communit; 
ranges all details. Send 
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Elkhart, Ind. Please send details of 
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you Chew it... 


And the other half is—an amazing new 
laxative principle: tasteless, supremely 
mild, yet wonderfully effective . . . 


LIP one of these little white tablets 
in your mouth. 

Enjoy its cool delicious mint flavor 
while you chew it for a few minutes. 

Instantly—something wonderful begins 
to happen to the clogged, inactive system. 

It starts to cleanse and purify itself! 

This is Feen-a-mint: apparently just 
a delicious mint chewing gum— actually 
an amazing new laxative principle! For 
when chewed thoroughly, it mixes its 
tasteless medicinal ingredient with the 
mouth fluids, which carry it directly into 
the digestive tract for its stimulating 
effect upon inert intestines. 

So, instead of striking the body a blow 
without warning, as it were, Feen-a-mint 
gently helps the system to help itself! 

Results are amazing. A new vitality 
and a sense of fitness—a fresh, clear-eyed, 
up-in-the-morning-early feeling, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
know. 

You will find this wonderful laxative at 
your druggist’s now. Take a Feen-a-mint 
tablet at any time, confident of feeling a 
different person in six to eight hours, 


Freen-A-Mint 


FREE: “The Mysterious 35 Feet”, an authoritative new book on 
constipation, its causes and its cure, willbe sent you free on re- 
quest. Tear off the coupon now: 

HEALTH PRODUCTS CORP. Dept. 8A, Newark, N. J. 
Send me a free copy of “The Mysterious 35 Feet, or 85% of America.” 
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A famous Austrian scientist — a 
thoughtful American physician: from 
the work of these two was perfected 
Feen-a-mint, one of the most 
remarkable triumphs of the 
modern laboratory. It is based 
on a genuinely new laxative 
/ principle—that is be delicate 


y children and rugged outdoor 





workers alike find it perfectly 
adapted to their needs. 





A few minutes’ chewing of a 
little white tablet... instant] 
the tasteless yet almost magi- 
cally effective laxative prin- 
ciple it contains begins to be | 
absorbed by the mouth fluids 
—becomes a part of the diges- 
tive process—and so helps the 
system to cleanse itself The 
result is a genuine freshening 
.-.a sweeping clean of poisons ‘| 
...asetting of the whole human 
house in order! 
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Sunproof 


Your Beauty! 


There is only one sane, scientific way 
to safeguard your beauty against the 
skin-aging rays of the sun—the Valaze 
Scientific Beauty Preparations, created 
by HELENA RUBINSTEIN, world- 
renowned beauty scientist, after a 
lifetime of study of skins in their 
relation to climate. 


Preparations which actually sunproof the skin 
. . . unique creams which replenish the youth- 
giving moisture drained. from the pores by 
warm weather ... lotions instantly rtvivifying 
to fatigued tissue, these and other aids to pro- 
tecting and prolonging youthful beauty has 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN devised. 


Each of these remarkable preparations answers 
some vital, individual skin need. You can do 
no greater service to your beauty than to put 
them to the test! 


Three Steps to Beauty 

Cleanse and Mold 
VALAZE PASTEURIZED FACE CREAM— 
the basis of beauty—cleanses the skin immacu- 
lately, molds away the ‘drawn look’’—cools, 
soothes, protects. Unsurpassed for normal 
skins, and the only cream cleanser positively 
beneficial to oily or pimpled skin. 1.00 
VALAZE CLEANSING AND MASSAGE 
CREAM—quickly removes dust and make-up. 
hacotensdae for dry, sensitive skins. 75c, 1.25 

Clear and Animate 
VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN-FOOD—the 
skin-clearing masterpiece—purifies, refines, 
bleaches. Unsurpassed for sallowness, light tan 
and freckles. 1.00 

Tone and Brace 

VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION—firms tis- 


sue, removes fine lines. Freshens. 1.25 

VALAZE SKIN-TONING LOTION SPECIAL 

—for dry, sensitive skins. 1.25 
Special Correctives 


Squint Lines—Crowsfeet—Wrinkles 
VALAZE GRECIAN ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM (CANTHOSOROS) — nourishes, cor- 
recting crowsfeet, lines, wrinkles. 1.75, 3.50 

**Sunproof’’—Protect 
VALAZE SUNPROOF CREAM—prevents 
sunburn, tan and freckles, by neutralizing the 
actinic or violet rays of the sun. Indispensable 
for all. Ideal make-up foundation. 1.00 

Blackheads—Large Pores—Oiliness 
VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS—actually washes 
away blackheads, whiteheads and other im- 
purities under the skin. Closes the pores. 1.00 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—instantly corrects 
“shine,” producing a flattering mat finish. 1.50 

To Heighten Personality 

VALAZE WATER LILY MAKE-UP—powder, 
rouge and lipstick containing the youthifying 
essence of water-lilies. Compact and lipstick 
cases in Chinese Red, Jade Green, Jet Black. 
Powder, 1.50. Lipstick, 1.25. Double Com- 
pact, 2.50; Golden, 3.00. Single Compact, 
2.00; Golden, 2.50. 

VALAZE SUN-TAN POWDER—the ideal 
summer tint. 1.00 to 5.50 
The Latest Lipstick Sensation—*‘CUBIST”’ 

In a startlingly chic modernistic case, a Black 
or Golden oblong. Suitable for every occasion. 
The lipstick itself is typically Rubinstein. Red 
Raspberry (medium and: light), flattering to 
all, Red Geranium, youthful, universally be- 
coming for evening. 1.00 
Rubinstein beauty preparations are dispensed by 


trained and competent advisers at all the better 
stores, or may be ordered directly from Dept. C-6 


Helena RubinHein 


PARIS § East 57th St., New York LONDON 
Chicago, 670 N. Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia Boston Detroit Newark 


| the confusion was made, and so he was laid | 
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ona bed. The two said nothing to each other, 
while they shook their heads at importunate 
suggestions, motioning people out of the room; 
and confusion was still noisy up and down 
the stairs, and in the street outside. 

Randy sat by the bed, the judge guarded 
the door. Hush came slowly over the building. 
Water, brandy, this and that, were brought 
in by people who stood a moment, looked at 
the figure on the bed, and went out softly. 
The hush increased. 

The colonel opened his eyes. 
taken home.” 

“Can you, sir?” 

“T wish to go home. Get a wagon.” 

The judge nodded and stepped from the 
door, the colonel closed his eyes, and Randy 
sat. No noise was anywhere, outside or in, 
and Randy heard the sound of the wagon. 
The judge came to the door again. 

“Ready?” asked Steptoe McDee, without 
opening his eyes. “Let somebody lift me 
down.” 

People were there, a few. He was lifted 
down, and placed in the straw and the blankets, 
which the judge had arranged. The judge 
took the reins, the boy sat in the straw; in 
case they might be of use, two more mounted 
on horses and followed. The street was 
empty, the town quiet, strangely still after so 
much excitement. 

The wagon drove slowly out of O’Neil City 
between the wire fences, along the road that 
had been so crowded in the morning, and 
where now there was no one to be seen. At 
length they passed beyond the wire fences into 
the open country, the mesquite, the live-oaks. 

Steptoe McDee lay in the straw, with eyes 
closed, very quiet; and Randy watched him. 

“This will settle the election,” said the old 
colonel in the silence. 

The judge looked round at Randy and he 
looked back at the judge; and they drove on. 

Suddenly one of the men on horseback spoke: 
“What’s that coming?” 

All looked; and a light sound, a mutter with- 
out syllables, brief, came from all, while Steptoe 
McDee lay motionless. 

A buckskin pony was trotting quietly to- 
wards them, by himself, his saddle on him, 
and no one in it. He came as steadily as if he 
were guided, turned out to pass them, passed 
without haste, turned into the middle of the 
road again, and pursued his way. 

After that first mutter, none of them had 
made a comment; and the colonel spoke the 
first word. 

“Little old Scaffold?” he said, looking at 
Randy; and the boy nodded. 

In their united suspense and their united 
certainty they drove on, meeting no one in 
the gathering dusk among the live-oaks; yet in 
spite of this certainty, an exclamation came 
from them all when what they had been ex- 
pecting was there, confronting them. 

Steptoe McDee knew what they were looking 


“Have me 


at. 

“Lift me,” he said. 

Randy raised him enough for him to see. 
The judge stopped the wagon. No one spoke. 
Distorted, worse in death than in life, she hung 
there, Professor Salamanca, she and all her 
works at an end. 

“Amen,” said the colonel; and Randy let 
him gently down into the straw, and they 
drove on through the live-oaks with him. 

On the way, one of the men riding behind 
spoke once: “Flanagan County will thank 
Maria Sanchez.” 


The doctor, who reached the ranch not long 
after they had got the colonel in his bed, had 
little to say that they did not already feel sure 
of. ‘Perhaps before morning. Perhaps later. 
Let him alone. I’ll come early tomorrow. Give 
him anything he asks for.” 

He lay for a long. time, not asking for any- 

ing. He seemed unconscious. 

“Who did it?” the doctor asked as he was 
leaving. They shook their heads. They did 
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Brunettes wanted a new 
rouge—a French rouge— 
smart, and of hand-made 
quality. A shade to aid 
dark hair and eyes. So 
Po-GOo created Ronce— 
a raspberry of exquisite 
tone. 

But there are other 
Po-Go colors for other 
complexions. Vif, a new, 
daring, vivid tint—the 
height of Parisienne chic; 
and Brique, which 
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delicate coloring! 
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At length Steptoe McDee stirred and spoke 
Randy’s name. 

The boy was there, alone with him, the 
others within call. The colonel asked for some 
water. 

Some sort of life stirred in him presently, 
and his eyes twinkled. 

“Randy.” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“You can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

“But it costs like blazes to unfool ’em,” 
muttered the boy, hardly trusting himself to 
speak. 

“Cheap this time. And I have been tired 
of it all, this long while. That bugle was a 
great thing, you—young—sinnah,” whispered 
McDee. But his eyes twinkled still. 

Randy could not help it; he sank down and 
buried his head in the blankets, and his 
shoulders trembled. “It was that,” said the 
boy. “If it hadn’t been for that, you’d— 
rou’d——”’ 

“Well, if I had never been born, I’d not be 
dyin’. Tut, tut, boy. I’d have liked to help 
you grow into a fine man. But you'll do that, 
anyway. And I was tired of it all. I'ma 
thing of the past. Randy—the judge will tell 
you—this ranch—yours—I’ve no kin——” 

“T don’t need nothing. I wish you were my 
father.” 

“T’d like to have been. Well—between us— 
Flanagan County”’—once more the twinkle 
flickered in the dark eyes—“‘a woman—but 
don’t let her make—an honest man—of you.” 

Light went out of the eyes, the voice spoke 
no more, the breathing continued gently. 

But in the morning when the doctor re- 
turned, there was no more for any doctor to 
do. 

Many came, all the friends, most of the 
recent enemies, to look their last at the colonel. 

It was not surprising, when the community 
learned of the inheritance which had fallen to 
Randy, that neighbors should say that the boy 
would ‘‘act no more than decent” to take his 
benefactor’s name, whether or not he had any 
right to it before; and naturally the legend 
became established that it was his by rights— 
or wrongs. 

The judge did not take the trouble to explode 
a fallacy so harmless; and he told Randy to do 
aes according as his feelings should prompt 


m. 

“Nobody seems to want little old Scaffold,” 
he remarked one day, “even though the pro- 
fessor is gone and the railroad has picked its 
route.” 

Nobody in Flanagan County did, not even 
Sweet Potato Smith. But a rich young man 
came to Texas from the North, in search of 
polo ponies; and consequently, for a number 
of years, the buckskin took a brilliant part in 


the international matches played on Long |- 


Island; no deaths resulted. 

Randy fell in love at last quite earnestly 
with Amanda, the attractive daughter of his 
old employer Crip King. He had taken small 
notice of her when she was twelve and he 
fifteen, but when she was twenty, she caused 
his twenty-three-years-old heart to beat in a 
manner hitherto never experienced by him. 
His father-in-law deemed his daughter a lucky 
bride; she deemed herself so—and continued 
of this opinion after their honeymoon was long 
over. 

Tame oats, she knew, were not the only sort 
that young men sowed in Texas, and she was 
ready to make allowances for reasonable ro- 
tation of crops in a husband, provided that he 
was a model husband as husbands go; and 
when this happy pair became parents for the 
first time, it was the right sex, and they gave 
him the name of Steptoe McDee. 

Maria Sanchez amazed Flanagan County by 
making an honest man of Sweet Potato Smith; 
and they stayed married for almost a year. 

Jinks Fleming retired from politics and went 
to live in Ultima Thule; while Uncle Cayce 
Hartle continued to guard the interests of 
Flanagan County, undisputed by witch-doctors 
or competitors. 
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Nvadedine this way 
gives hair Unusual Beauty 


In a few minutes time, your hair is soft, silky and 
radiant with life, gloss and lustre. Try it!—see 
how lovely; how beautiful your hair will look. 


EAUTIFUL hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of 
shampooing. 

Ordinary, old time methods, however, 
will not do. To bring out the REAL 
BEAUTY, the hair must be shampooed 
properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it can 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruinsit. 


That is why thousands of women, every- 

where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 

shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 

reaseless product brings out all the real 

uty of the hairand cannot possibly injure. 

It does not dry the scalp or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Twoor three teaspoonfuls make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, which cleanses 
thoroughly and rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt and dandruff. 


Just Notice the Difference 


r keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking 
and easy to manage, and makes it fairly 
sparkle with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods count- 
er anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 





id 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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URRY-UP dressing — no time for a 
H refreshing bath to make your skin 
dainty and sweet. That means the dread- 
ful chance of offending with body and 
perspiration odors. 

But there’s a new way that gives abso- 
lute protection from this danger. Use 
Deodo, the deodorant in powder form— 
it neutralizes and absorbs all body odors 
instantly. Use it daily, bath or no bath! 

Dust it on like talcum! Rub it under 
your arms. Dust it in your shoes or on 
your feet. Even if you are partly dressed 
you can apply enough Deodo to prevent 
the slightest personal offensiveness. An? 
it remains effective all day long! 

Deodo is soothing and healthful to 
the skin. Doesn’t clog the pores or harm 
clothing. Excellent on sanitary napkins. 

At good drug and department stores. 
Large size container is only 50 certs. 


BSA \ | 


WV! 
Deodo 
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A MULFORD PRODUCT 
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_ Tireless energy, sparkling eyes, laughing 
lips, rosy cheeks bringsuccess and popularity. 
Free your system from poisons of constipa- 
tion, the cause of dull eyes, sallow cheeks, 
dragging feet. For 20 years men and women 
have taken Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets. Bet- 
ter than calomel. Safe. Non-habit-forming. 
They cleanse the system without bad after- 
effect. A age sag of vegetable ingredients 
mixed with olive oil. Known by their olive 
color. They'll give you glorious health. Take 
nightly. At druggists, 15c, 30c and 60c 


9.4” OLIVE TABLETS 
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The TwoBlackCrows 


(Continued from page 37) 


juice and people come to de farm to get it. 
We done a cash and stagger business. You 
paid cash and staggered off if you was able.” 

“Boy, it’s great for a man to be on a farm 
like that. Makes you strong and healthy.” 

“No. W-we had to quit farming ’cause it 
got so unhealthy. We had a hired man who 
was a poor shot like you is. We put him to 
planting de vegetable garden. He loaded up 
de shotgun wid cauliflower seed. But when he 
fired he missed de garden plot and hit my Aunt 
Mary. Give her two cauliflower ears. My 
father must have been shot dat way too ’cause 
he come down wid de earysipelas.” 

“Well, you ain’t suffering from anything like 
that. Trouble with you is you done too much 
necking with them bottles and jugs. It just 
nacherally massacreed your consti-tootion.” 

“My who?” 

“Your consti-tootion. 
health.” 

“Dog-gone, boy! If you knew nothing a-tall 
you would be twice as bright as you think you 
is now. Dat corn soup we sold was good for 
folks. Doctors gave it to sick people. It’s 
rattlesnake milk like you hand out dat out- 
rages de vitals.” 

“You must be feeling better now. 
talking louder.” 

“Boy, how could agonizing wid you make 
me feel better? If I felt any worse I'd ride 
out to de graveyard and pull six feet of dat 
blue-grass blanket up over me. I got dancing 
spots in front of my eyes, dere is a singing in 
my ears, my corns is popping something brutal. 
Seems like all de germs in de world is holding 
a convention and using me for de auditorium.” 

“Ts your tongue coated?” 

“Coated? Boy, my tongue feel like it’s 
wearing one of dem coonskin coats like you see 
on college students.” 

“And do you hurt all over?” 

‘Every bone in my body aches.” 

“You must have an awful haidache. And 
do you feel tired?” 

“What’s being tired got to do wid it? We 
ain’t talking ’bout my regular habits; we talk- 
ing ’bout my ailments. And if you’re a friend 
of mine like you say, you’ll let de matter drop. 
Becuz argufying wid you ain’t convalesced me 
none. I feel wuss dan when we started.” 

“Why, that’s silly. How could talking ’bout 
your ailments make them any worse?” 

“T feel too bad to figger dat out. But I’m 
de one dat’s sick; you can take my word for it.” 

“But I want to help you. I can dispel your 
pains.” 

“ eah ?”? 

“Sho! I can prove you ain’t hurting like you 
think a-tall. That it’s all in your haid.” 

“Dog-gone, boy, you sho know a lot ’bout 
my ailments. Allin my haid! How you know 
where my miseries pain me?” 

“Well, [know. And I’m going to show you 
how to assuage yourself. All you got to do 
when you feel sick is to think you are well and 
happy. If you think it hard enough, you will 
be. That’s what they call mental suggestion.” 

“Aw, boy! How can a man be happy when 
he ain’t feel dat way?” 

‘Why, that’s the time you need to most.” 

“Need what most?” 

“To feel well and happy. Anybody can 
enjoy he-self when he’s in good health. But 
what good is it then? What you need most is 
to feel well when you’re sick.” 

“Dog-gone, boy, your mouth is full of words 
but your haid must be full of balloon juice. 
To be well when you ain’t; to feel good when 
you don’t—how can anybody do dat?” 

“Ain’t I telling you? By mental suggestion. 
By mind-control.’ 

“Boy, I’m using foot-control right now. I’m 
getting sick and tired of your carrying on. If 


It wrecked your 


You’re 








you don’t talk some sense I’m going to cloud : 
up and rain knuckles all over you. H-how can | 
a man get pleasure out of feeling bad?” | 




















Secretly and Quickly Removed! 
‘OU can banish those annoying, 
ag ing freckles, — 
ont Soret. Venetbiande wil weer 

der how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 


fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
aatural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Feviad, At all draggiets, Sic aaa. 
Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 


Removes |] Whitens 
Freckles | The Skin 
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On page 20 you will find listed Schools of Nursing 
of national reputation. For information regard- 
ing schools in other locations write 
Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
57th St. at Eighth Ave. New York City 


There is a way to 
hear. The new Ear 
Gem is Science’s 
greatest contribu- 
tion to the aid of the 
a deaf. A miniature 


receiver so tiny that it can tucked in the crevice 
of the outer ear, practically invisible with small trans- 
mitter, yet so perfect and sensitive as to forward and 
magnify the slightest sound. Insures clear positive hear- 
ing at Theatre, Home or Business. Moderately priced. 
Call or write today for expert advice and booklet D. 


GEM EAR PHONE C0O., Inc. 
Suite 806-D 47 West 34th St., New York 


GRAY HAI 


NO DYE! ier: ose emeree ss 
hair. color 























Not greasy or . Won't stain scalp. No one will know you use it. 
TRI Al ! Don’t confuse Youthray with dyes. Get the 

* facts. Then test YOUTHRAY at OUR RISK. 
Write today for Free booklet and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Ray Laboratories, 648 N. Michigan Ave., Dept 58A, Chicago 


Reduce and Shape Your Limbs 
with Dr. Walter's Medicated 
Rubber Stockings and Anklets 











or money 
Dr. Jeanne C. Walter, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Eves no man 
could ever forget 


EWITCHING in their loveliness, 


beautiful eyes are always so allur- 
ing, intriguing, so utterly divine! 


And now, easily, safely and quickl 
you can awaken the beauty whic 
slumbers in your eyes — by framing 
them ina fringe of soft, shadowy lux- 
uriant lashes — the marvelous gift 
of Winx. 


Applied in a twinkling and as easily 
removed, Winx lash dressing is now 
the vogue among smart women of 
fashion. Cake Winx, Cream Winx or 
Winx liquid (waterproof) obtainable 
at all good stores. All priced at 75c 
each complete. 


Ross Company, 243 W. 17th St., New York 


WINX 


Lavishes Beauty Without the A test Hint of Artificiality 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


m\ Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

eet. ce HOME wecueeees as ig 


Feel (;00d 


Most ailments start from poor elimination (constipa- 
tion or semi- mee. Intestinal poisons sap 
vitality, undermine make life miserable, 
Tonight try Nt—NATURE’S REMEDY —all-vege- 
table corrective—not an ordinary laxative. See how 
WR will aid in restoring your appetite and rid you of 
that heavy, loggy, pepless feeling. 

Mild, safe, purely vegetable—at druggists—only 25c 


FRE. Write for sample of 















and 
our new Memo of NF and 
A4.H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept.4A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TO-NIGHT 


TOMORROW ALRIGHT 








Many “| ot cairopodicte 
Sereument MU-COL. Economi- 
cal. Powder form. Dissolve and 
use as tequired. Costs less and 
lasts longest. Handy fortravelers. 


MU-COL 
Non-poisonous hygienic powder. 
At Druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.200r + 
The MU-COL Compan’ x. 
179 Eat pod y sage Buffalo, 
Send for Free Sample 












‘Well, ’course you know you don’t feel pain 
in the parts afflicted? ’Course you know 
that?” 

“Do which?” 

= say, you don’t feel pain where the pain is 


“Boy, I’m waxing too weak to fret wid you. 
Where at is de pain if it ain’t where it is?” 

“Why, the pain is in your brain. That’s 
where you feel everything.” 

“Dog-gone, if dat’s de case, hurting you 
would be a total impossibility.” 

“I’m talking to you scientific. Like I said, 
the only pain you ever feel is in your brain.” 

“Yeah, but supposin’ you hurt somewhere 
else?” 

“Makesnodiffunce. Thepainisin your haid.” 

“Be-have yourself!” 

“Sho. If a mule steps on your foot, you 
don’t feel it with your foot. No. Your foot 
can’t feel nothing. All up and down over your 
body is your nerves. Nerves is just like tele- 
phone wires. When that old hardtail mashes 
your foot the nerves get a connection with the 
brain and phone up about what has happened. 
And just as soon as the brain hears about it, 
why it starts in with the hurting.” 


“Boy, you mean to tell me dat when I get | 


hurt in de foot it pains me in de brains?’ 
“T ain’t said nothing else.” 


‘And if somebody bounce an alley apple off 


my haid, dat hurts me in de haid too?” 

“Just like I say.” 

“Dog-gone, any fool can see dat if a footache 
hurts you in de haid, a haidache would hurt you 
in de foot.” 

“Aw, boy, you sho is hard to edify. Listen 
close and I’ll try to make it clear: The brain 
is the onliest part of the body that can hurt. 
Just the brain, that’s all. Well, then, the brain 
controls how you feel, don’t it? All right. 
If the brain controls the feelings, all you got to 
do is control the brain and you can make your- 
self feel any way you want to.” 

“My ears hear you; but my brain is in-ack- 
sessible.” 

“When you feel sick and miserable all you 
got to do is say to your brain, ‘Hot dog! I sho 
feel good today.’ Keep right on saying that 
and first thing you know you do feel good.” 

“Boy, it ain’t right to mislead yourself like 
dat. I couldn’t be so deceitful.” 

“All right. That’s the way I do. If you 
want to you can keep right on suffering.” 

“You controls all your pains dat way, huh?” 

“Sho do.” 

“Boy, your haid is just one big air-pocket. 
Talk ’bout thinking yourself a good time. How 
*bout dat pullet party you and me went on? 
Night you stole dem chickens.” 

“T didn’t steal no chickens. I was home.” 

“You was home when?” 

“The night I stole them chickens.” 

“Dat’s de very night I’m talking ’bout. 
You remember how Mr. Jenkins ketched you 
when you come outen his hen-house wid a 
frying-size Plymouth Rock under each arm- 

it?’ 

“Huh! Mr. Jenkins didn’t ketch me.” 

“Naw, he didn’t ketch you, but de gun he 
was totin’ did.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“He sho burned you while you was roe 
ing wid dat bob-wire fence. He sho did. He} 
burned you in de pants wid a charge of fat 
meat. It raised a blister—and de blister 
wasn’t on your haid, either.” 

“Pshaw! That wasn’t nothing. Ain’t I 
been telling you how I use mind-control? 
I put my brains to work on that blister and 
next day I could set down to breakfast just as 
comfortable as ever. It’s like I’m telling you. 
Better try it on your sickness.” 

“Well, I'll try it. I’ll put my mind on it 
like you say. But if it don’t cure me you’d 
better make yourself awful scarce around here.” 

“Why, what’ll you do?” 

“Boy, I’ll be back here tomorrow. And if 
whut you told me ain’t so, I’m going to take 
out after you. I’m going to take out after you 
and run you till your feet get so hot dey’ll give 
you brain fever. Good-by. I’ll be seeing you.” 
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Have You a Dog? .. . 
Have You a Dog Book? 


An instructive and interesting dog book will 
be sent free on request. Explains dog diseases 
and symptoms, care, feeding, etc. Every dog 
owner should read this book. 





... but, do you know when 
your dog is suffering? 
JF you really understand your dog’s needs, 

you know that he requires frequent medi-" 
cal care—to prevent, as well as to remedy, 
sickness. When you buy medicines to s:fe- 
guard his health, choose the kind acknowl- 
edged as setting the world’s highest standards 
for efficacy and safety. 

For more than a half century the H. Clay 
Glover Company has pioneered in the study 
and treatment of dog ailments. We are sharing 
with the U.S. Government Drug Laws the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the public against 
fraudulent medicines. Thus in the Glover 
standard lies your assurance that you are treat- 
ing your dog as he deserves—with the best 
medicines that science can devise and techni- 
cal skill compound. 


DISTEMPER 


There Are No Specific Drugs 
For Its Tr tor Pr 


We offer separate medicines which are scienti- 
fically recognized as being indicated for EACH 
of the SYMPTOMS of DISTEMPER — the 
only method for treating this disease approved 
by both the Veterinary Profession and the 
Government. A special explanatory pamphl:t 
on Distemper will be mailed you upon request. 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. C, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Sold by best Drug Stores, Pet -— and Kennels 





Glover's Condition Pills . 65c 
Glover's Laxative Pills 65c 
Glover’s Expectorant Mixture for Coughs 65c 


Glover's Round Worm Capsules . 65c 


Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 65¢ 
Glover's Tape Worm Capsules . 65¢ 
Glover’s Digestive Pills 65c 
Glover's Iron Tonic . 65c 
Glover's Mange Medicine *(Sarcoptic) 65¢ 


Glover’s Nerve Sedative for Fis . . 65c¢ 
Glover's Kennel and Flea Soap 


Free Advice by Our 
Veterinarian 


Dr. B. T. Woodward will personally 
advise you in any matter concerning ken- 
nel sanitation and the health, care and 
feeding of your dog. In writing be sure 
to give full particulars concerning the 
dog's age, breed, sex, symptoms, etc. 
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society Decrees | . 
Dark Long-appe naag poles 
the Uoque 


E XPRESSIVE eyes are as unmistakable a 
mark of refinement as cultured speech. 
They complete the note of unaffected charm 
which btilliant society decrees conventional. 
Matronly dignity is enhanced by the added 
loveliness lended to the eyes by accentuating 
the darkness and length of their lashes, and 
debutante smartness is vivified. 
Fortunately, dark and long appearing lashes 
are very easy to acquire. A simple brush stroke 
of Solid Maybelline or Waterproof Liquid 
Maybelline produces the effect instantly. May- 
belline is the most delightful preparation of its 
kind to use, and it is perfectly harmless, as 
millions of fashionable women know. 
Hi ter, iquid Maybelline, Blac 
haliag 75¢ a it Peis Conte — 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Mex, th Peal, 


NOTE ADDRESS CHANGE 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service has a new address. Be- 
ginning this issue send all your travel problems to Cosmo- 
litan Travel Service. ‘osmopolitan Travel Service, 
nternational Magazine Building, Fifty-seventh 
Sureet at Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
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DULL HAIR~ 
DULL COMPANY 
~men seem to think/ 
Why not be rid of this handicap 
tonight? 


So needless, now—that depressing dullness that 
spoils the effect of lovely frock or pretty face! Just 
one shampooing with Golden Glint will banish it tonight! 
Rich, generous lather cleanses each hair. You rinse—te- 
move all trace of soap. Your hair appears shades lighter. 
Then you apply the extra touch—the “plus” that makes 
this shampoo different! Instantly—all trace of dullness 
gone! Hair soft, fragrant, lustrous, alive with those danc- 
ing lights that speak of youth! Of course “he” will notice 
the difference! Nothing to bleach or change natural color 
of your hair. Just a wonderful shampoo—plus! At your 
favorite dealers’, or if not, send 25 cents to J. W. Kobi Co., 
Dept. F610 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Golden Glint 


the SHAMPOO plus 


MAGIC KEY TO YOUTHFUL “LOCKS” | 
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Betrayal (Continued from page 41) 


army—with a university commission, as my 
mother would never hear of my going to 
Sandhurst—and was going abroad into the 
wide and wicked world, he was with me 
still. Yes, I was a Young Man with a Con- 
science... 

“No, I did not make any attempt to desert 
my mentor and cabin-companion in order to 
bask in the society of the colonel’s wife; but 
while my ear listened to my spiritual father and 
my tongue replied to him, my eye undoubtedly 
followed her. 

“Nothing happened until we reached Mar- 
seilles and the overland passengers came on 
board. When I went on the promenade deck 
that evening, one of them already sat beside 
her, and I was very sorry to see her accept a 
cigaret from him and smoke it. He was, like 
herself, young, and again like herself and most 
unlike the colonel, merry, frivolous and gay. 

“They had evidently made friends very 
quickly and they were always together. Cer- 
tainly they made a splendidly matched couple, 
and certainly she seemed far more merry and 
bright in his company than in that of her 
husband. How they laughed together! 

‘‘And the colonel seemed content. He would 
sit in the writing-room scribbling away all the 
morning at some military text-book or other 
that he was compiling; sleep all the afternoon; 
scribble again in the evening; walk violently 
round and round the deck, for exercise, before 
dinner and go to bed quite early. I confess 
that I envied the handsome, laughing youth 
and that I often longed to talk to someone 
other than my spiritual father—someone like 
this merry, frivolous girl, for example . . . 

“And on the second day out from Marseilles 
I received a terrible shock. 

“Coming suddenly round the corner from 
the music-saloon, I almost ran into her deck- 
chair as she withdrew her hand from that of her 
new companion with the words: 

“ ‘You are a darling, Bobby; you shall have 
a hug for that’—and, as I dodged the foot-rest 
of her chair, her eye met mine, even as she 
spoke. Did she look confused, uncomfortable, 
guilty? Not she! Her gaze was utterly un- 
troubled, and it was evidently nothing to her 
that I must have heard every word she said. 

“Perfectly shameless! 

“And as for kim—he had the effrontery to 
murmur quite distinctly, ‘Hold up, old hoss!’ 
as I stumbled and blundered past. 

“Of the three, it was certainly I who would 


| have struck an observant onlooker as the guilty 


one, as I flushed to the roots of my hair and 
hurried away, not knowing where to look. 
“Think of it! Married a month, and the man 
had not been on the boat three days! I trem- 
bled from head to foot, and went straight to 
my cabin, feeling shocked to the point of physi- 


| cal sickness. 


“Should I tell Father Staunton? 

“Ought not I tell her husband? Was not I 
an accessory after the fact, almost an accom- 
plice, practically compounding a felony, if I 
stood by and said nothing? Was I my brother’s 
keeper? I knew I was. I knew it was my 
duty to save the colonel from shame; to save 
this woman from ruining her life; to save this 
young man ‘Bobby’ from himself. 

“But I knew I was not brave enough to do it. 
And the devil tempted me with whisperings of 
‘Most ungentlemanly of you to tell tales of a 
lady!’ ‘Gross impertinencel’ ‘Colonel Gordon- 
Watts will refuse to believe you, but not to kick 
you downstairs.’ ‘Mind your own business, 
you young fool,’ and even: ‘Make love to her 
yourself, since she’s of such an oncoming dis- 
position’—whereat I jumped with horror and 
told myself I would do my painful, dreadful 
duty. 

“That evening, while Father Staunton was 
undressing in the cabin, I went on deck. It 
was a glorious moonlight night. As four bells 
rang and the lascar lookout replied with his 
singsong cry of ‘Ham dckh'a hai’ to show tbat he 
was awake and watchful, I was moved with an 


idle inclination to go right up-into the bows 
and watch the phosphorescence as the knife- 
like stem churned up the sleeping waters. 

“T ran down the companion, crossed the 
well-deck, and climbed the iron ladder to the 
fo’c’sle. 

“He and she were there, leaning on the bul- 
warks—and his arm was around her waist! 

“Going up on deck early next morning, I 
saw them meet—and kiss! During that day, as 
on previous days, the young man (his name 
was Mornay, by the way) cultivated the society 
of other young women a good deal, presumably 
as a blind. But, as I sat reading in the lounge 
before dinner, Mornay and Mrs. Gordon- 
Watts came and sat down close behind: me, 
and they made their arrangements for going off 
together, on Christmas day, at Port Said! 

“They spoke with shameless openness and 
lack of decency; and I distinctly heard Mornay 
say: ‘Slip away while he’s writing, then,’ and, 
a few minutes later: ‘Bring a/J the cash you 
can scrape together, mind! You’ll want it at 
. . . andl am nearly broke. I can’t keep——’ 
and her reply, with a heartless giggle: ‘Suppose 
he comes after us!’ 

“T sprang up, and leaning over, said: ‘Par- 
don—I am hearing much of what you say, and 
I shall——’ 

“With brazen effrontery, Mornay inter- 
rupted with, ‘Right-o, old thing! Sorry if 
our artless prattle disturbed you,’ while Mrs. 
Gordon-Watts stared at me as though she 
thought me eccentric... 

“T rushed to my cabin. 

“How shall I tell of the agonies of indecision, 
cowardice and self-contempt that I suffered, 
as I wrestled with my conscience once more. 
I ought to stop this thing. It was my bounden 
duty to warn the colonel. Was I my brother’s 
keeper? And so on, ad nauseam. 

“And a thing which somehow, and strangely, 
seemed to make it all worse, if that were possi- 
ble, was the fact that she was not the only 
woman that he pursued. He was a perfect 
Don Juan and made up to every pretty girl 
and woman on board, married or single. 

“*An arrant flirt,’ thought I, ‘a lady-killer; 
a heartless, conscienceless scoundrel.’ And 
yet I could not deny that he was popular with 
all on board. He was in the greatest demand, 
always and everywhere—in fact, ‘the life and 
soul of the ship,’ as Mrs. Gordon-Watts truly 
said. 

‘And while I sat on my berth, and suffered, 
Father Staunton entered and I laid the matter 
before him. I weakly suggested that he, a 
priest, was the fitter person to intervene. 

“ ‘No, my son,’ said he, ‘I go to no man with 
a tale about a fale . . . And I shall leave it to 
your own conscience. Do what you think 
right, but be no self-deceiver. Be very sure of 
your motive before you act or decide not to 
act.’ 

“And I read this to mean, ‘Do not stand by 
and see this happen because you are a coward 
while you pretend it is because you are not a 
busybody . . . Do not shirk your duty be- 
cause you have told yourself that this is not 
your business and that you have no duty in 
the matter at all!’ 

“T had no sleep that Christmas eve. I 
tossed from side to side, a prey to doubt, 
fear, self-contempt and indecision. I was 
stretched upon the rack of my Conscience. 

“But in the morning, the glorious Christmas 
morning, I arose, calm and decided, and dressed 
as one dresses who goes to execution. Con- 
science had triumphed and I was going to do 
the right thing at any cost to myself—and the 
right thing in this case was, believe me, a 
loathsomely distasteful thing for me to do. 
I would go through with it, however—and I 
would do it openly and fairly, sparing myself 
nothing. I would tell Colonel Gordon-Watts, 
in the presence of his wife and her lover . . . 

“There would be no. backbiting, no ‘tale 
about a tale,’ no hole-and-corner sneaking 
about that. 
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Now!..A New Way 


“ ‘May I have a word with you, sir, on a | 


“As the passengers trooped up from break- 
fast, I followed the colonel, with whom were 
his wife and Mornay, onto the deck; and with 
beating heart and dry mouth, I went up to 
him and said: 


matter of the most urgent and vital importance 
—and may Mrs. Gordon-Watts and Mr. Mor- 
nay be present?’ 


“The colonel stared, looking more like a cold | 


volcano than ever. 


“ ‘What the dev——’ he began, and I could | 


feel my knees turning to tape and my heart | 


to water, as Mornay interrupted with: 
“ ‘Tf it’s to form a syndicate for a bet on the 


day’s-run sweepstake, on the strength of a tip 


from the engine-room, let us congeal ourselves 
and hist.’ 

“Mrs. Gordon-Watts giggled. If Mornay 
and she guessed at my business with the | 
colonel, they acted cleverly, I thought. There | 
was no trace of guilty confusion. No; they | 
did not dream of what was coming. 

“ ‘Well? Out with it,’ growled the colonel. 

“He had vile manners, as I had already dis- 
covered in  § brief and rare encounters with 
him on 

big! | : cae be better for all concerned, if we 
were alone—we four, I mean,’ said I. 


“‘Let’s go up on the bridge and ask the | 


captain to clear out for a while,’ 
Mornay. ‘He won’t mind.’ 
“The lady laughed again. 


suggested | 


“‘T am very much in earnest, sir,’ continued | 


I to the colonel, ignoring Mornay. 


“He saw from my manner, and probably | 
from my appearance, that I certainly was very | 


much in earnest. 

“Come in here,’ he said, indicating the 
empty smoking-room. All the passengers 
were crowding forward on the deck, to watch 
Port Said rising out of the sea. 

“ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘it is my unspeakably painful 
duty to tell you, before this man, Mornay, 
that I have seen him embrace and kiss your 
wife, have heard him address her in terms of 
intimacy and endearment, and have heard 


him arranging to go off with her—and with | 


what money she could secure—at Port Said. 
I have said it and done my duty. My con- 
science is clear . . 

“The colonel’s eyes blazed. His wife and 
Mornay stared at me open-mouthed. Thus 
we hung for seconds that seemed like years, 


without sound or movement—till suddenly | 
Mornay threw himself down upon the couch | 


behind him and buried his face in a cushion; 
the colonel raised a hand—not to strike, but 
to cover his poor twitching mouth; and Mrs. 
Cordon-Watts burst into wild hysterical 
screams of distraught laughter. 

“And I had made this ruin! 

‘ But I had obeyed my Conscience . . . 

“And then—and then—the Husband turned, 
first to the Wife, and then to the Other Man, 
and said: 

“Ts this thing true? If so, you are not to 
waste more than ten pounds in the shops, 
Lilian. And if you, Bobby, have been kissing 
your own sister for a change, it’s a change in the 
right direction!’ ”’ 


And the Tide 
Turned! 


(Continued from page 99) 





commanded the Tenth French Army, was to 
make the main attack. 
from Fontenoy south to the Ourcq River, 


This army stretched | 


famous for some of the bloodiest fighting in the 


First Battle of the Marne. 
To its south, from the Ourcq to the Marne, 


was half of General Degoutte’s Sixth F rench | 


Army. Of the troops in line for the attack, 

nearly one-half of Mangin’s and more than 

one-third of Degoutte’s were Americans. 
General Mangin came of a military family. 


Two of his brothers were killed in battle, one | | 
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to Remove 


Arm and Leg Hair 


That ENps Bristly Re-Growth Forever and Delays 
Ait Re-Growth Indefinitely 








Even by running one’s hand across the skin, abso- 
lutely NO STUBBLE can be felt this new way. 

















Re-growth itself is slowed 7 times; coarse re-growth 
banished forever and enlarged pores utterly avoided! 











The unique discovery of a Mid-Western Scientist that’s prov- 
ing, to the wonder of the cosmetic world, that hair can not 
only be removed completely, but bristly re-growth be en- 
tirely avoided and all re-growth delayed indefinitely. What it is. 


New discoveries have been made that simplify 
the hair removing problem amazingly. 

A way has been found that not only removes 
hair completely, but that comes, according to 
many authorities, as the closest yet discovered 
to actually discourage the growth of hair on 
women. 

It ends bristly re-growth entirely. It ends 
enlarged pores. It delays the re-growth of 
hair indefinitely. 


A Scientific Creation 


It is the discovery of R. C. Lawry, the noted 
scientist, from whose fertile genius many im- 
portant discoveries have come. Thus its 
scientific effectiveness is established beyond 
doubt. 

It is making famous cosmeticians change all 
past theories on hair removal. For it defi- 
nitely ends the stimulated hair growth thou- 
sands of women are suffering today from 


the razor. 
What It Is 


It is embodied in a preparation closely re- 
sembling a superlatively fine beauty clay in 


The hair is gone so completely, that unlike 
after the razor, you can feel absolutely no 
stubble; no sign or indication that hair had 
ever grown on that place, even by running 
your hand across it. Your skin is as soft and 
free of hair as a child’s. 


And—you are free of that hair indefinitely! 


After the first application, normal re-growth 
(reappearance of the hair) is slowed 7 times 
or more! 


It goes withoutsaying, of course, that Neetcon- 
tains no caustic or any of the poisonous chemi- 
cals associated with old-time “‘depilatories.” 


Where to Obtain 


Those discoveries are embodied in the hair 
removing cream called “Neet.” A preparation 
for some years on the market, but recently 
changed in compounding to embody the 
complete Lawry discovery. 


Obtain at your drug, department store, or 
beauty parlor, or if you cannot be supplied, 
use the coupon below for supply by mail. The 
usual price is $1.00. But 








texture. You spread it on. Then rinse it off there is also a 60c size. The The NEW 

with lukewarm water. That is all. Every $1.00 size contains 3 times N et 

vestige of hair rinses off with it. the quantity of the 60c size. € 
u.$°£ ee MAIL oe Be ee ee OSD 





Hannibal Pharmacal Co.,4333 Duncan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Enclosed $1.00 (Put X Here) 


For Enclosed 60c (Put X Here) 


Send me package of the New Neet postpaid. The $1.00 size contains 3 times the quantity of 60c size. 


Name 





Street 





a 
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MAGIC FACE POWDER 


makes skin new, soft, satiny! ity 











“My DEAR, I’ve never SEEN your 
SKIN look so SOFT and SATiny! What 
DID you DO—have your FACE lifted? 
You say you only use KISSproof FACE 
POWDER? I’ve NEVER seen ANYthing 
LIKE it! It CERtainly makes you look years 
YOUNGer, my dear! Let me TRY some 
of that MAgic POWder imMEDiately!” 


Kissproof is a new type of face powder 
made from a secret formula imported 
from ‘France. That’s why it gives skin a 
new, soft, satiny tone that could never 
before be obtained with any other face 
powder. 


Kissproof stays on! 


But unlike ordinary face powder, Kissproof 
doesn’t wear off like a first love affair! It is aptly 
called the Extra Hour Powder—ist clings 
longer than any face powder you've ever used! 

We urge you to see what NEW SKIN this Extra 
Hour Powder will give YOU! Most French Pow- 
ders of its type sell for $5.00 a box, but Kissproof 
can be obtained at your favorite toilet goods coun- 
ter for only $1.00. If you would like to try before 
buying, send for Kissproof Treasure Chest. 











Send for 


Kissproof Treasure Chest! 


As a Special Introductory Offer we will send 
ou a darling Loose Powder Vanity of Kissproof 
ace Powder; a genuine Kissproof Lipstick in 

brass case; a Kissproof Compact Rouge complete 

with mirror and puff; a dainty pon e of Kiss- 
proof Paste Rouge; a bottle of Delica-Brow with 
camel’s hair brush for applying; all for coupon 

below and only 30c! Not stingy samples but a 

whole month’s supply of each—the full size pack- 

ages would cost over $3.00! Ideal for week-ends 
or your hand bag. 

_Please act promptly — send coupon NOW! 
Find out for yourself what genuine Kissproof 
Beauty will do; what ordinary unnatural 
cosmetics will NEVER do! Kissproof are youth’s 
own beauty aids—made to enhance NATURAL 
youthful beauty. And how they STAY ON! 


\.__ Kissproof cosmetics on sale at all toilet goods counters 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

















Kissproof, Inc., Dept. A-117 

3012 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

For 30c enclosed (stamps or coins) send me Kissproof 
Treasure Chest as outlined above. Include 16-page 
Beauty Booklet. 
O Flesh O White 

0) Ivory Face Powder. Check which. 


I use— 
O Brunette 














A Sure Way to End It 





| 


There is one sure way that never fails to | 
remove dandruff completely, and that is to} 


dissolve it. 
do this, just apply a little Liquid Arvon at 
night before retiring: use enough to moisten 


the scalp and rub it in gently with the finger 


tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dan- 
druft will be gone, and two or three more ma 
plications will completely dissolve and entirely 
destroy every single sign and trace of it, no 
matter how much dandruff yeu may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly and your hair will be 
lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, and look and 
feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

This simple remedy has never been known 
to fail. 


Then you destroy it entirely. To | 




















Puts New Life 
Into Your Feet 


If you can’t indulge in long walks, stand 
for hours, or enjoy an afternoon of golf 
or an evening of dancing without being 
punished by your feet, you are suffering 
a needless handicap. 

To rid yourself quickly of all distress, 
massage your feet with Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Balm. It will re-invigorate them and give 
you real foot comfort instantly. 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm is delightfully sooth- 
ing, cooling, healing. It stimulates the skin, opens 
the pores, removes impurities, tones ep the mus- 
cles. Stops burning sensations, quickly relieves 
all aches and pains, quiets corns, callouses and 
bunions,—and dispels foot odors. 


At all drug, shoe and department stores—35c per jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 


| in French Indo-China, the other in Africa, 
| serving under General Gouraud.. Mangin had 
spent the greater part of his service, prior to 
| the war, fighting in the French-African and 
| Asiatic colonies. Like Gouraud, he had been 
wounded three times in these colonial wars. 

Mangin decided that the spear head of his 
attack would be the Twentieth Army Corps, 
made up of the Moroccan Division of the 
French Army, which included the famous 
Foreign Legion, and our First and Second 
Infantry Divisions, made up of Regulars. 
Thus, eighty percent of this Army Corps 
were Americans. 

The day and night of the seventeenth were 
rainy. The First Division, by forced marches 
and extreme exertion, managed to get its bat- 
teries in place during the night of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth. The infantry had been 
| waiting in the Compiégne Woods, later to be 
| the scene of the signing of the Armistice. 
| General Summerall, who commanded the 
division, with his staff, brigade and regimental 
commanders, had been on the ground for 
several days making careful reconnaissances of 
the battlefield and every possible preparation. 
The consequence was that despite the black- 
ness of the night, the rain, the worn-out condi- 
tion of the men and animals, every unit moved 
to its place without confusion. 

While this was General Summerall’s first 
| battle as a division commander, it was far from 
being his first battle. 

Born in Florida, without money or influence 
he secured an appointment to West Point 
through a competitive examination. Gradu- 
ated from that school, he served for years as a 
lieutenant of artillery. 

In the Philippines, and later in the Boxer 
Campaign in China, he distinguished himself 
| by his personal courage. More than that, he 
| endeared himself to the infantry by the way in 
| which he used his guns to smash the enemy 
groups giving the doughboys the most trouble. 

The Second Division had a much harder 
time than the First to get to its jump-off place 
in time for the attack. After their heavy and 
successful fighting at Belleau Woods, the divi- 
sion had been billeted in villages near the Marne. 

General Staff officers on one of the French 
higher staffs failed to give the complete informa- 
tion of their intentions to the headquarters of 
the Second Division. Instead, they successive- 
ly rushed off the artillery brigade by marching, 
then the infantry in motor-trucks, and finally 
the kitchens and supply trains by marching. 
All were sent north, but to destinations the 
exact positions of which were unknown. 

General Harbord commanded the Marine 
Infantry Brigade at Belleau Woods. This suc- 
cess caused his promotion to the command of 
the Second Division. He arrived at the head- 
quarters in the midst of these movements. 

General Harbord’s career is another example 
of the opportunities which the democracy and 
fair play of our army offers to those who are 
capable. He was born on an Illinois farm. 
His father served throughout the Civil War in 
an Illinois cavalry regiment. When Harbord 
was still a young boy, his family moved to a 
Kansas farm. When he was of sufficient age, 
Harbord enlisted as a private in the regular 
cavalry. An excellent soldier, he studied 
hard, passed the required examinations and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of cavalry. 
Like all our leaders in this war, he saw active 
service in the Philippine Insurrection. 

When we entered the Great War, he was an 
instructor at our War College. 

He proceeded north to the headquarters of 
| the French Army Corps in which he had finally 
| been told his division would serve. Here, he 
could learn nothing of his scattered division, 
but did get the orders for the attack. This was 
late the night of the sixteenth. 

He sat up all the rest of the night getting out 
the orders for the attack and started, without 
sleep, at daybreak to find the units of his 
division. By dint of the greatest effort through- 
out the day and the whole of the night— 
again passed without any sleep—the units of 
the division were moved into place. 
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3 drops 
Pain Stops 


Shortly Corn Lifts Off 
Don’t suffer another day! 
Drop a little “Freezone” on 
any corn. Instantly it stops 


hurting and soon the corn 


comes right off. Doesn’t 
hurt one bit. ‘Freezone”’ 
ends every kind of corn and 
‘ foot callus, without 
soreness or irritation. 
Get a bottle today at 

your druggist. 


feRs 


60” of Seo Price 
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Special List! Many bargains, 
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Send for Latest List 


World’s oldest, largest diamond benhing institution of 75 
as rated over $1,000,000.00 now selling the DIA- 
ONDS on WHICH MONEY WAS LOANED BUT 
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Some were in place shortly before the attack 
began. Others arrived just in time to start. | 
Some, arriving just too late, even though they | 


barrage move forward ahead of them, continued 
their double time until they had caught up to 
its rear. The attack was to start at four-thirty- 
five A. M. 

As it was to be a surprise, there was to be no 
artillery preparatory fire. 

A few minutes before the time for the attack, 
a red rocket suddenly shot into the air from 
the Germans in front of the First Division. 
In answer to the rocket, down came the 
German artillery defensive barrage, in front of 
their own infantry, its shells bursting among 
our infantry lying there waiting for the attack. 
Though Americans were killed and wounded, 
so perfect was the discipline that not even one 
rifle shot was fired. 

Had the Germans found out about the at- 
tack? Or was some lonely man in the front line 
simply “seeing things’? If the barrage con- 
tinued and spread to the south, it was the 
first. If it stopped in a few minutes, the 
second. 

In a few minutes the barrage stopped! 

At exactly four thirty-five A. m., 
| dreds of French and American batteries opened 
i fire with a crash. To the rear of the infantry, 
| the darkness was lighted by the flares of thou- 
sands of gun discharges. 

seen the thousands of bursting shells. 

The infantry followed these bursts as rene 
moved forward forming the rolling barrage. 
| Except for several ravines the ground in | 
|front of our First and Second Divisions, and 
{the Moroccan Division between them, was 
{gently rolling and covered with waist- to 
| breast-high wheat. There being no trenches, the 
| enemy’s machine guns and field artillery were 
| distributed here and there, more or less in 
| checker-board fashion. 





|from the St. Amand Farm. Though it was 
out of the First Division’s sector, several com- 
panies were ordered to take it. They did so 
by direct assault. 

The Missy-aux-Bois ravine, deep and wide, 
leading into the valley of the Aisne to the 
| north, was strongly held by the enemy, with 
machine guns and artillery. Though suffering 
losses which almost exterminated some of the 
attacking companies, and which did destroy 
the accompanying tanks, the Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry, on the left of the division, and the 
Twenty-Sixth Infantry next, on its right, 
persisted until they had conquered the ravine 
and emerged on the far side. 

The Eighteenth Regular Infantry, on the 
right of the division, received a heavy fire on 
its flank from artillery and machine guns in the 
| village of Chaudun. Though outside its sector, 
| the regiment did not hesitate to assault and 
| carry it. The second day, the third day and 
the fourth day, the division, though steadily 
dwindling from its heavy losses, continued its 
successful advance. 

At the close of the second day, the colonel of 
the French Foreign Legion visited the colonel 
of the Eighteenth Infantry to tell him, “The 
Foreign Legion considers it not only a privilege 
but an honor to fight by the side of such gallant 
troops as the Eighteenth Infantry.”’ 

The Sixteenth Infantry, in the right center 
of the divisional attack, suffered so heavily that 
{on the third day part of the division’s battalion 
| of engineers had to be sent to raise its strength 
| for the attack of the next day. 

On the fourth day the remnants of the 28th 





| Brigadier-General B. B. Buck, and 
| his staff, in the first wave assaulted and took 
Berzy-le-Sec and the hill upon which it stood. 
These had been strongly organized by the 


| 


had been marching at double time, seeing the | 


| 
| 





the hun- | 


To its front were | 


| The Twenty-Eighth Regular Infantry in its | 
| advance suffered severely under flanking fire | 





Germans, because commanding the Soissons- | 
Chateau-Thierry Highway and the railroad out | 
of Soissons used by the enemy to supply the | 


northern part of his line. At the same time, 


the greatly reduced Sixteenth and Eighteenth | 





Infantries fought their way to and over the | 
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Al 


ways at 
her best... 


al 


To be always ‘‘at one’s best ; 
whatever else that may require of the 
modern woman, it obviously does 
require complete freedom from that 
unforgivable. social error, perspira- 
tion odor. 

“Mum” is the érue deodorant 
cream that gently but surely neutral- 
izes all perspiration odor, and keeps 
one sweet and fresh for all day and 
evening. 

And with the sanitary pad, the 
soothing and completely deodoriz- 
ing effectiveness of ‘‘Mum’’ is 
welcome to the truly dainty woman. 

‘“Mum’’ is 35c and 60c at all stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce Ban, the remarkable 
newnon-irritating Cream Hair Remover 
(50c per tube) we make a special offer 
in the coupon below. 


bb " 
Ut inh 
prevents all 
body odors 


Special Offer Coupon 








Mum ie 1109 Got St., 








ladelphia. 

Bocloned f scaaeecteane a ch Special Offer — 
= geroenal na ain ay of Ban—the effi- 
pentgns Tdatigntts tome Gream Hair ee 8Sc Worth 
(Oc for **Mum’’ post- 

paid. 
Wii iicccsntinlicnieatentensenrninasintabiainiainsaiia tii dinicictstieit hineian seanaces 
DOMEB I ace. inci e cececenescccoceces cnccedoesqnesensterseenetimette 6-28 
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oA Perfect 
Marcel Wave 
n/15 Minutes | 
-costs only 25 ff 


Now, for the first time, 
American women can know the secret 
of the French woman’s always per- 
fectly marcelled hair—a secret lon 
guarded by the Paris hairdressers 
guild. This amazing French invention 
does away forever with lotions, “trick” 
brushes, “magic” caps, and other such 
unreliable makeshifts for actual mar- 
cel waving. Marcelwaver—asitis now 
known —can be used by any woman 
in the privacy of her own home. 


Increases Hair Beauty 
This famous French hair beauty secret 
increases the natural beauty of any | 
head of hair a hundredfold. One thou- 
sand American 
women tried and 
tested it. All kept 
it for themselves 
—and now it is 
offered to you. 
Secret is Yours 

FREE! 
Do not send money—only your name and 
address on the coupon. You will receive 
at once the secret of a perfect marcel wave 
in 15 minutes at a cost of less than 2c— 
alsoa copy of thefamous book, ‘‘How to 
Marcel Wave Your Own Hair.” 

MARCELWAVER COMPANY 

Dept. 68-G CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FREE HAIR WAVING BOOK COUPON 


MARCELWAVER CO., Dept. 68-G 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me at once the precious secret of 
head | | agg 3 ee st a cost Moped agg ms 
copy 0! . “How to rce! Own Me 
All theme be FREE tome — 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Daily News saved 
many busy parents and questioning 
boys and girls both time and worry by 
sending them prompt, reliable informa- 
tion about just the kind of school they 
wanted—personal requirements as to 
location and tuition charges being con- 
sidered in each individual case. 

Again this year many young people 
will be perplexed by the problem of 
finding the right school. Why not let 
us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can 
be obtained by telephoning, writing or 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. C, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Soissons-Chateau-Thierry Highway and on to 
the heights of Buzancy beyond. 

No longer facing east, but facing northeast, 
astride the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry Highway 
and holding the commanding hills on both 
sides, the First Division had seized a position 
which endangered all the German line to its 
south. During the night of the twenty-first- 
twenty-second, and the day of the twenty- 
second, it not only held its position against 
strong attacks but in some places advanced 
its line. The First Division losses were 234 
officers and 7,048 men killed and wounded. 

Each night the Germans had brought in new 
divisions to reinforce the remnants of those 
already there. A total of seven German di- 
visions were vainly used to stop the First 
Division’s advance. 

By ten A. m. the first day, the Second Di- 
vision had fought its way three and a half 
miles into the German lines, capturing over 
2,000 prisoners and fifty guns. 

The solid stone buildings of Beaurepaire 
Farm, strengthened by the Germans until it 
was really a fort, took a heavy toll from the 
Ninth and Twenty-third Infantries. However, 
they carried it by hand-to-hand fighting, as 
they did batteries of German artillery in the 
wheat-fields near by. 

Beginning early in the afternoon and extend- 
ing well into the night, a savage fight took 
place around the village of Vierzy. In the end 
it was carried by assault. 

The division pushed a mile beyond Vierzy, 
only halting at midnight. This put it more 
than a mile farther into the German line than 
any other division which attacked that day. 

The next morning it successfully withstood 
a number of German counter-attacks. Later 
in the day it drove forward another two miles, 
despite obstinate German resistance. 

This put it in possession of Hill 160, which 
dominates the Chateau-Thierry-Soissons High- 
way, a few hundred yards to the east. That 
night, it was relieved by the. 59th French 
Colonial Division. It had made a total ad- 
vance of more than six miles, capturing 3,000 
prisoners and sixty-six field-guns. It had lost 
almost 5,000 men and officers. 

Our Fourth Division, made up of newly 
organized Regular regiments, took part in the 
attack of General Degoutte’s Sixth French 
Army. Half of the division was used in the 
Second French Army Corps and the other half 
in the Seventh French Army Corps. 

Jumping off at four-thirty-five A. M. on the 
eighteenth, they with their French comrades 
on either side had penetrated four miles into 
the German line the second night when they 
were relieved. The southern end of the attack 
was made by the First American Army Corps, 
under General Hunter Liggett. 

General Liggett, after graduating from West 
Point, served as an infantry officer in an Indian 
campaign, the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine Insurrection. He later served for 
years, first as an instructor, and finally as the 
chief of our army War College. 

This combination of military education and 
practical experience enabled him to make a 
record, beginning with this battle, which led 
to his finishing the war in command of the 
First American Army of 500,000 men. 

The line of attack for the troops north of the 
First Corps ran south from the Aisne River 
until it reached that corps. Then it turned in 





a southeasterly direction until it reached the 
| Marne near Chateau-Thierry—Chateau-Thier- 
ry being in the German line. 

| North of Chateau-Thierry is the Etrépilly 
| plateau. The road from Chateau-Thierry to 
Soissons climbs the steep southern side of this 
plateau, and from its top heads almost due 
north toward Chateau-Thierry. The First 
Corps’ front was five miles west of this road at 
the bottom of the steep southwestern edge of 
the Etrépilly plateau. 

If the Germans lost this plateau, they would 
have to give up Chateau-Thierry. Also, their 
line for some distance ,to its north would 
have to fall back to prevent being outflanked 








{from the south. Belleau Woods, lying at the 
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motor. My mechanic recommended 


Unguentine. Relief was immediate. 
This bad burn didn’t leave a mark!” 
* * * 


Unguentine stops pain, safeguards 
against fearful infection. The wound 
heals quickly, almost invariably with- 


out even a scar. 


Also for cuts, scratches, ete. 
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dependa- 
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I’m taking no cha 
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When I press the switch, 


I want LIGHT. 


I use Eveready Batteries 
on my radio set and Ever- 
eady Batteries in my flash- 
light. They are made by 
the same people in the same 


shops. And how! 
sometimes a matter of 


It’s 
light 
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Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is always 
a convenience — often a 
life-saver. And the battery 
is terribly important! 
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south-western base of this plateau, was a good 
jump-off place for an attack upon it. 

To start the attack, General Liggett had on 
his left the veteran 167th French Infantry 
Division. On his right was the 26th American 
Infantry Division commanded by Major Gen- 
eral Clarence Edwards, and made up of New 
England National Guard troops. 

While General Liggett’s army corps made 
gaits at.the cost of heavy fighting on the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth, the 
Etrépilly plateau remained in German hands. 

To get a clear picture of the effect of the 
fighting to include the night of July twentieth- 
twenty-first, and of the combats which fol- 
lowed, it is necessary to give a general outline 
of the Second Battle of the Marne. 

The ground occupied by the Germans before 
the battle had roughly the shape of a dipper. 
The handle began near the Argonne forest and 
ran for about twenty-five miles west across 
the Champaigne to Reims. The top of the 
dipper was to the north and ran from Reims 
west along the Vesle River to the Aisne River, 
of which the Vesle is a tributary, thence along 
the Aisne past Soissons for about five miles to 
Fontenoy. The top of the dipper was about 
thirty-five miles across. From Fontenoy the 
front face of the dipper ran south about twenty- 
five miles to Hautevesnes, just northwest of 
the famous Belleau Woods. 

The bottom of the dipper, which was irregu- 
lar in its shape, ran from Hautevesnes through 
Belleau Woods southwest to the Marne River, 
just west of Chateau-Thierry. Chateau-Thier- 
ry was in the dipper near the center of its 
bottom. On reaching the Marne, the bottom 
ran east along its northern bank for about ten 
miles, as the crow flies, to Dormans. From 
Dormans, the back face of the dipper ran 
northeast to Reims, nearly twenty miles away. 

The battle was in two parts. The first, July 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth, in which 
the Germans attacked while the Allies were on 
the defensive. The second, July eighteenth to 
August fourth, inclusive, during which the 
Allies attacked. In the first half, the Germans 
attacked along the handle in the Champaigne, 
across the rear face of the dipper, from Reims 
to Dormans on the Marne, and across the 
eastern part of the bottom, from Dormans to 
Chateau-Thierry. Along the handle the Ger- 
mans were stopped dead. They badly bulged 
the rear face and the eastern part of the bottom, 
except the last five miles nearest Chateau- 
Thierry. Here, our Third Infantry Division 
stopped them. 

The Franco-American attack, which began 
July eighteenth, was to smash in the front face 
of the dipper. 

The first two days drove in the whole front 
face of the dipper. By holding hard to the 
Etrépilly plateau, the Germans had prevented 
our First Army Corps, despite its persistent 
attacks, from bulging very far the bottom 
west of the Marne and Chateau-Thierry. 

However, despite the fresh divisions which 
they continually fed in, the Germans were un- 
able to stop our First and Second Divisions and 
the French Moroccan Division from bulging in 
the north part of the front face so far that the 
south part of that face and the bottom of the 
dipper were in danger. 

Therefore, the night of July twentieth- 
twenty-first, while putting in more fresh troops 
to stop the bulge in the north, they withdrew 
their line in the south from the Etrépilly 
plateau, evacuated Chdateau-Thierry and 
brought their ten divisions south of the Marne 
to its north bank. 

During the twenty-first, the French and 
American troops in the south followed up the 
Germans. The 39th French Division and 
part of our Third Division crossed the 
Marne at Chateau-Thierry. Preparations were 
made to attack the next day. 

In the north, the German line hung on grim- 
ly and desperately to the hills south of the 
Aisne, except for the capture of Berzy-le-Sec 
and the heights of Buzancy by the first divi- 
sion, they were successful. 

The capture of these heights closed the first 
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Nothing Cleans Teeth 
LIKE POWDER 


Just ask your dentist 


F you want the whitest, cleanest teeth 
possible, just try this; the oldest and 
most reliable way of all to clean teeth. 


For over sixty years, since 1866, den- 
tists everywhere, have prescribed Dr. 
Lyon’s Tooth Powder because of its su- 
perior cleansing qualities. 


As itis only the powder part of a denti- 
frice that cleans, naturally a dentifrice 
that is ALL. POWDER cleans best. That 
is why your dentist, when cleaning your 
teeth, as you know, always uses powder. 


Teeth simply cannot remain dull and film 
coated when Dr. Lyon’s is used. While it 
removes all the stain and tartar and 
actually polishes the teeth as it cleans, 
it cannot possibly scratch or injure the 
most delicate enamel, as SIXTY YEARS 
of constant use has shown. 


Dr. Lyon’s has stood the test of time, 
as nothing else could. Thousands have 
found it safe, reliable and unequalled 
throughout an entire lifetime of constant 


use. It is the only dentifrice old enough 
to prove it can preserve teeth for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean teeth 
mean firm, healthy gums and the least 
possible tooth decay. 


Its rich, cleansing properties penetrate 
every pit and crevice, reaching every 
particle of food, or foreign matter, lodged 
therein. Thus, it leaves the mouth sweet 
and clean, the breath pure, and its cooling 
refreshing after taste is delightful. 


Brush your teeth twice each day with 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder; consult your 
dentist regularly to be on the safe side 
and you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. Make this test if you 
want whiter, cleaner and more beautiful 
teeth. 

You can get Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder at 
any drugstore, or toilet goods counter. You 
will find it not only more efficient, but it 
costs less than most anything else you 
can use. 
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Sy Be Mine Forever” 


You, too, can soon hear | 
these wonderful words. | 
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*\ fascinating and charming | 
—to make the man you 
love want you forever, if 
you know certain secrets 
about the way a man’s 

“Fascinating Womanhood” is an 

amazing book that tells the things to avoid and | 

the beautiful things that make girls attractive te! 
men. We have prepared a 28-page booklet out- 
lining the contents of this wonderful book and in 
it telling much interesting information you would | 
like to know. If you want it, write name and 
address on margin and mail with ten cents to: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY PRESS 


4865 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 42-F 
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Keep your shoes smart 


| T is the way you walk that makes your 
heels wear crooked, or shoes “‘run- 
over”—not the fault of theshoes. It mars 
your grace and spoils the otherwise good 
impression yo pearance makes. It 
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en and thicken. 
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"s weight, remove all strain and make walk- 
<eee. You save more than their cost 
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period of the offensive half of the Second 
Battle of the Marne. For the next eleven days 


all efforts to budge the Germans from their | | 


position along these hills failed. On the night 
of August first-second, the Germans retired 
from them, abandoning Soissons and moving 
to the north of the Aisne River. They had been 
forced back, after five days of savage fighting 
a American troops, with the French on their 
eit. 

During the twenty-first, twenty-second and 
twenty-third General Liggett’s First Amer- 
ican Army Corps vigorously attacked the new 


German position in the south. The fighting |‘ 


swayed backwards and forwards, through the 
woods and grain-covered fields. The villages 
of Epieds and Trugny were taken by the 26th 
Division only to be lost again. 

In the meanwhile the 39th French Division 
had come up from Chateau-Thierry and joined 
in the attack to the right of the 26th. The 
rest of our Third Division, made up of Regu- 
lars, under command of General Dickman, un- 
dismayed by the savage fighting of the fif- 
teenth-seventeenth of July, in which it had 
suffered heavy losses, continued the crossing 
of its left infantry brigade through Chateau- 


:| Thierry, while the brigade to the right forced 


its way across the Marne and captured Mont 
St. Pierre, the left side of the new German 
position. 

By the evening of the twenty-third, the 
Third Division, continuing the attack, had 
struggled to a position on top of the hills two 
miles north of the Marne. This threat to their 
left added to the pressure on their front by 
Liggett’s Army Corps, caused the Germans 
during the night of the twenty-third-twenty- 
fourth to retreat from the Epieds position to a 
new one, four miles back, known as the Croix 
Rouge Farm position. 

Just to the east of where our Third Division 
crossed the Marne is a long, high ridge, running 
north from that river. Covered on the top 
by the Forest of Ris, it makes a position 
easily held against attack. 

The left or eastern end of the Croix Rouge 
Farm position rested on this ridge. From there 
it ran northwest through Le Charmel, and on 
to the south end of the heights south of Sois- 
sons still stubbornly held by the Germans. 

From right to left, our Third Division, the 
French 39th Infantry Division, our 26th Di- 
vision, now reinforced by General Weigel’s 
Infantry Brigade of the 28th Pennsylvania 
National Guard Division, and the French, on 
their left, vigorously pursued the Germans. 
They soon, with bloody results, bumped into 
the Croix Rouge Farm position. 

By this time, our 42nd or Rainbow Infantry 
Division was commencing to arrive on the 
battlefield. Posted in the center of Gouraud’s 
Fourth French Army, from July fifteenth to 
seventeenth, it had done its share in stopping 
Hindenburg’s and Ludendorff’s last great 
attack. Immediately it was certain that at- 
tack was stopped the division was rushed from 
the Champaigne to near Chateau-Thierry. 

The 84th Infantry Brigade, arriving first, 
relieved the 26th Division. This division had 
relieved the Second Division along the Belleau 
Woods-Vaux line, on July tenth. When it 
was relieved it had been in the face of the ene- 
my fourteen days and suffered nearly 5,000 
casualties. While this relief was going on, 
the Third Division, by stubborn fighting, cap- 
tured Le Charmel. 

Late the afternoon of July twenty-sixth, 
the whole front of the Croix Rouge position 
was attacked by the French and Americans. 

The Alabama Infantry regiment supported 
by the Iowa one, on its right, both of the Rain- 
bow Division, without direct artillery support, 
by savage infantry fighting broke the enemy’s 
position, capturing Croix Rouge Farm and the 
woods to each side. This break-through 
caused the Germans to retreat to the Ourcq. 

Nature had made the Ourcq as if to order 
for a defensive position. 

The northern end of the high ridge covered 
by the Forest of Ris merges into the high 
ground north of the river. This high ground 








The modern way to have 
beautiful lips 


E clever woman today is able to make her lips 
more lovely than ever before, with an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of lipstick. 

Unlike other lipsticks, Tangee changes color as it 
goes on—from oaaee to blush-rose, Nature’s loveliest 
color! How soft or how deep this blush-rose depends 
upon your own complexion, and upon how heavily the 
little magic stick is applied. 

Moreover, Tenges is really waterproof, rubproof, and 
as permanent as the day is long! 

sk for it today—on sale everywhere. Be sure you see 
the name TANGEE on carton and gun-metal case. 
PRICES —Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge 
Compact 75c, Tangee Creme "Rouge $1 (and 
for complete beauty treatment: Tangee Day 
Cream, Tangee Night Cream, and Tangee Face 
Powder, $1 each). 25c higher i in Canada. 
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Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in 
ending corns and callus spots. No more 
Paring. That istemporary; that is dangerous. 
You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort ... instantly! 
Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up 
and loosen. You peel it off with your fingers 
like dead skin. The whole corn is gone. 
Works on any kind of corn or callus, hard 
or soft; new or old. Ask your druggist for 
“Gets-It.” Results are guaranteed. 
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is the watershed between the Vesle River, to' 
its north, and the Marne, to its south. The 
headwaters of the Ourcq begin where the Forest | 
of Ris ridge runs into this high ground. First 
running north, the Ourcq makes a long gentle 
curve to the east until at the town of Fére-en- 
Tardenois it straightens out and runs due east. 

When the capture of the Croix Rouge Farm 
position broke the German line, they aban- 
doned the Forest of Ris ridge, and moved back 
to the watershed. On the high ground just 
north of the Ourcq, they organized their defense. 

Near the headwaters of the Ourcq, is the 
village of Ronchéres. It was strongly held by 
the Germans because of its position. Its gar- 
rison could fire not only on attackers approach- 
ing from its front but also on the flank of 
troops crossing the Ourcq to attack the hills 
beyond it. 

From Ronchéres along the seven miles of the 
high ground just north of the gently curving 
Ourcq were similar natural strong points. 

The names of these are enshrined on the 
battle honors of the regiments which took them, 
and indelibly imprinted in the minds of the 
men who struggled those five hot July and 
August days to break this last stand of the 
Germans in the Second Battle of the Marne. 

Here they are: Ronchéres, Grimpettes 
Woods, Hill 188, Cierges, Les Jomblets Wood, 
Hill 212, Sergy, Meurcy Farm, Bois Colas, 
Seringes-et-Nesles and Hill 184. 

The American side of the Ourcq consisted 
of long gentle slopes, leading down to that 
river. There were few hollows in the ground, 
or other cover. Therefore, when the Ameri- 
cans moved to the attack they were immedi- 
ately in sight of the Germans. 

Everywhere, in the wheat, in buildings, in 
the cdge of woods, were the machine guns of 
the defenders. The long curve of the Ourcq 
gave the Germans a splendid view of the 
American side, and made it possible for their 
artillery not only to fire to the front but, in 
many cases, into the flanks of the attacking 
Americans. On July twenty-eighth, the Ameri- 
cans attacked from Ronchéres, on. the right, 
to Seringes-et-Nesles, on the left. 

On the right was the Third Regular Division. 
Next came the 55th Infantry Brigade of the 
Pennsylvania 28th Division, which had re- 
lieved the 39th French Division. Next the 
aad, or Rainbow Division, by this time all in 
ine. 
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Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


M ANY people who should be writing never 
evcn try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making ‘‘big money.”” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they over- 
look the fact that $25, $50’and $100 or more 
can often be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles on home 
or business management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written, in spare time. - 

Mr. F. J. Wade is but one of many men 
and women trained by the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends. He writes 


“After only a few 
months of training, 
I am in receipt of 
two checks so far 
this month. One 
was for an article 
for the American 
Machinist; the other 
was for a humorous 
story in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Mag- 
azine.” F. J. Wade, 
Box 505, Sullivan, 
Mo. 





You, too can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic ‘isms’ and 
“ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 


aper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work ona 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly devel- 
oping your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style. You are learning to write by writing 
—acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short- 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How You Start 


To insure prospective student-members 
against wasting their time and money, we 
have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th St., New York. 
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battalion. Similarly, the reserve battalion 
fought its way across the Ourcq to a position 
on the outskirts of Sergy, from which Germans 
had been firing into the rear and left of the 
leading battalion. 

The Alabama Infantry Regiment, attacking 
more to the north, forced its way across the 
Ourcq and some distance up the slope on the 
farther side. Though suffering severely from 
fire into its right from Sergy, it held the ground 
that it gained. Into the gap near Sergy be- 
tween it dnd the Iowans was put the 47th In- 
fantry of the Fourth Regular Division then in 
reserve. The New York Regiment, to the left 
of the Alabama one, forced its way across the 
Ourcq and to the crest of the ridge beyond. 

One battalion of Ohio Infantry, on the left 
of the New Yorkers, did the same. After 
suffering heavy casualties from fire on the 
front and both flanks, these New York and 
Ohio troops were forced back from the crest, 
but managed to hold on north of the Ourcq. 

On the twenty-ninth, the struggle, calmed 
down by the night, burst out with renewed 
fury. Positions all along the front changed 
hands several times. By nightfall everywhere 
the Americans had gained ground. This night 
the Third Division was relieved by the 64th In- 
fantry Brigade of the 32nd Division. When re- 
lieved, the Third Division had seen fifteen days’ 
combat, starting with the last great German at- 
tack, which began the morning of July fifteenth. 
Its losses were more than 6,000 officers and men. 

The thirtieth, like the twenty-ninth, was a 
day of continued savage attacks and counter- 
attacks, but again-when night fell everywhere 
the Americans had made material gains, On 
this night, the 63rd Infantry Brigade of the 32d 
Division relieved the Pennsylvania Infantry 
Brigade. July thirty-first and August first 
were repetitions of the three preceding days’ 
savage fighting. 

The 32nd Division took the Grimpettes 
Woods, Hill 188 and the town of Cierges and 
Les Jomblets Wood. Since the fighting 
had begun the 42nd had taken Hill 212, Sergy, 
Meurcy Farm, Bois Colas, Seringes-et-Nesles 
and Hill 184. The French on the left of the 
42nd had taken Fére-en-Tardenois. 

The 32nd Division had lost nearly 4,000 and 
the 42nd more than 5,000 in killed and wounded. 

All the positions along the crests of the ridges 
between these strong points had been taken 

The German position of the Ourcq was 
conquered! The remnants of its defenders 
withdrew during the night of August first to 
the Vesle River, eight miles to the north. 

With the center of their line pierced, the 
Germans to the left, as far as Reims, fell back 
to the Vesle. Those to the immediate right 
of the break-through fell back to the Vesle 
while those on the extreme right retired through 
Soissons to north of the Aisne. 

The dipper was smashed flat. 

The tide had been turned! 

From now on, instead of the Allies waiting 
and worrying while wondering where the Ger- 
mans would strike next, the Germans were to 
wait, wonder and worry where the Allies would 
strike next. The Germans had fought so de- 
terminedly that they had used up all their 
reserves in their vain attempt to stop the 
Franco-American attacks. 

Thus when the French and English troops 
attacked August eighth there were no real 
reserves to be fed in, as was done in the Second 
Battle of the Marne. 

The German troops yielded easily on August 
eighth, first, because the Second Battle of the 
Marne dashed their hopes of a German victory 
followed by a German peace; and second, 
because it showed that the American rein- 
forcement was not a propaganda myth but a 
constantly and rapidly increasing flood of vigor- 
ous young troops as determined in attack as 
they were eager to fight. 


In his final instalment Next Month 
General Reilly tells how the Allies 
finally take the offensive and the 
“First American Army” is formed 













_ Wherever 
you see faultlessly- 
attired men and women, 
. youmay besure they wear the new 
~ .Wristacrat Metal Band Watch Bracelets. 


Merely two bands of metal held to- 
_ gether bya friction-bar—with nothing 
to pinch, pull or loosen up, 


_ Drop in at your jeweler’s and look 
_ over the entire range of Wristacrat 
designs in 12-K green, white ‘and 
- yellow gold-filled, ‘ 

Priced from $5.50 to $6, 50. 


QUIS STERN CO., ProvidencegR. I. 


Note Address Change] 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service has a new 
address. Beginning this issue send all 
your travel problems to Cosmopolitan | 
Travel Service, International Magazine 
Building, Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Cosmopolitan Travel Service, Interna- 
tional Magazine Building, Fifty-seventh 
Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City ~ 
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Yo | groomed 
heads 


Unxempt hair can’t help but give a 
flustered, upset appearance. . . . In 
business and social life the new 
Glo-Co keeps every lock in place all 
day long—naturally. It conditions 
the hair and wars on dandruff too. 
Your physician would approve of the 
new Glo-Co. If you can’t get Glo-Co 
at your department store, drug store 
or barber shop, send 50c for a full- 
size bottle to Glo-Co Company, 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.» Same price in Canada, 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto. 


GLO-CO 
LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
As necessary as the morning shave 
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ge lines must be erased 


~they cannot be concealed 2 











A) MS Gunes 
Silk Muscle Lifting Mask 


Your mirror knows no suave amenities. It reveals 
with brutal frankness just how old—or young— 
you really look. That network of wrinkles about 
the eyes; the creases from nose to mouth; the 
flabby fullness under the chin and the coarsened 
texture of the skin cannot be concealed with i 
lavish makeup. They must be erased. Facial 


The Way Has Been Found 


Catherine McCune, one of America’s foremost Let Catherine McCune tell you how to regain 
skin and beauty specialists says: ‘In all my and retain your youthful freshness by sending 
experience I have never seen such a safe, sensible for her wonderful book ‘‘Beauty is Yours to Have 
and inexpensive method of improving the contour and to Hold.’’ 


of face and texture of skin. My Silk Muscle 
It’s Free-Send No Money 


Lifting Mask treatment is so easily applied in the 
Catherine McCune, 1260 Security Bldg., Denver, Col. 





Note How Mask Lifts and Supports 
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ivacy of your home. Its principle of muscle 
Efting is most helpful in erasing tired lines, 
pouches, wrinkles, crows-feet, double chin and 
sagging muscles. The gentle massage induced by 
breathing while wearing the mask purifies, bright- 
ens and refines the skin, thus restoring a wrinkle- 
bloom of youth that requires little, if any, 
ec ling keup My Silk Muscle Lifting 
Mask treatment is a natural and inexpensive way 
of accomplishing that which required expensive 
plastic surgery or deep peel heretofore. 





Send perew book “Beauty is Yours to Have and 
to Hold’’ without obligation to me. 








Freckle Soap 


NAROLA Freckle Sozp penetrates the pores, 


washes away 
Freckles 


softens the skin and removes freckles and skin 


spots surely, completely. It simply washes them away. 

Narola soap not only rids you of freckles, but it 
reveals the fairness and beauty of your skin, bee 
you the charm and beauty of a clear, soft, unfrec: 
skin—an attractiveness rightfully yours. 

Aside from freckles and other skin spots, Narola is 
matchless for the complexion of young or old. t pemn 
price to readers of Cosmopolitan, three full size 





50-cent cakes for st _ — today, enclosing i yet 
or pay postman plus his fee. We guarantee res or 
pets. your ey: NAROLA CO., 503A Archer 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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“What do you want to get out of him?’ 

“Nothing for myself.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. 
altruist!” 

“But will you?” 

“TI don’t know. I had thought of putting 
you next to Doctor Artz.” 

‘What is he?” 

“Naomi! Doctor Artz!” 

“Well, I know nothing about him.” 

“But he’s almost as famous as Voronoff. I 
suppose you’ve heard of Voronoff?” 

“Yes, of course. The monkey-gland man.” 

‘Well, Doctor Artz claims to have discovered 
a means of restoring youthful vigor to the old; 
especially”’—she looked very feminine—‘a 
certain kind of vigor.” 

“What kind?” asked Miss Vyvyan inno- 
cently. “Intellectual vigor?” ; 
“T’m not sure that it’s exactly that. But you 
can ask him either at dinner, or, if I give in and 

put you by Rothberg, after dinner.” 

There were three round tables for dinner. 
Miss Vyvyan found herself at Lord Bray- 
bridge’s table, next to Rothberg. 

She resolved to be wily and began talking 
about French furniture, asking Rothberg for 
information about his famous collection, which 
he gave with unusual animation. She realized 
that he was a man who, in spite of his tired ap- 
pearance and often indifferent manner, must 
have an eager, even passionate temperament. 

His remarkable eyes were surely the truest 
part of him. There was no youth in them, not 
the least gleam from the wonder time of man’s 
life, but there was energy in them, and some- 
thing in that energy called to hers. And sud- 
denly she was conscious in an unusual way of 
the tragedy that exists in the dissimilarity be- 
tween body and soul. And with that con- 
sciousness linked itself a remembrance, the re- 
membrance of Amber Braybridge’s explanation 
about Doctor Artz. 

She looked quickly about the long room, 
and saw Doctor Artz sitting at Amber’s left 
hand in earnest conversation with her. She 
looked at him steadily, forgetting Rothberg, who 
was still telling her about French furniture. 

Doctor Artz was short. He was not exactly 
stout, but his figure was so peculiar that he 
looked stout. His body seemed to push itself 
forward as if determined to be noticed, and his 
chest was large and protuberant. He had long 
arms and large hands that looked capable and 
determined. 

He was very ugly, she thought, but his ugli- 
ness didn’t prevent his face from being im- 
pressive. It reminded her a good deal of the 
famous photograph of Beethoven, but Doctor 
Artz was much uglier than Beethoven. His 
features were rough and irregular. His nose 
looked as if it had been flattened by an acci- 
dent, and his mouth was curiously simian. 
His forehead, on the other hand, was magnifi- 
cent, and he had a fine brainy-looking head 
with plenty of strong dark hair growing un- 
usually far back upon it. 

His eyes, too, were remarkable. They were 
not large, indeed they were abnormally small, 
but they were exceptionally luminous. It is 
very rarely that one sees black eyes. But 
Artz’s eyes from a distance looked as if they 
were black. His eyebrows, dark, projected. 
The eyes were rather sunken. Miss Vyvyan 
supposed him to be about forty—perhaps forty- 
five? She didn’t know, and couldn’t guess, 
what his nationality was and she was about to 
ask Rothberg when she heard him say: 

“T got it, but I had to give twenty thousand 
pounds for it.” 2a 

“Twenty thousand pounds! What for?” 

He looked surprised. “But I just told you! 
For the table that belonged to Marie Antoi- 
nette.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds for a table!” _ 

“But it’s unique. You couldn’t match it if 
you searched all over Europe.” 

Twenty thousand pounds for a table! And 
Pauline’s entire education for grand opera 
wouldn’t cost more than perhaps three thousand. 
And this thin, pale, played-out man was 
actually able to pay twenty thousand pounds for 


You incurable 


p? 
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Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


M ANY people who should be writing never 
even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making ‘‘big money.” They 
are so awe-struck: by the fabulous .stories 
about millionaire authors that they over- 
look the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more 
can often be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles on home 
or business management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etce.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written, in spare time. ~ 

Mr. F. J. Wade is but one of many men 
and women trained by the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends. He writes 


“After only a few 
months of training, 
I am in receipt of 
two checks so far 
this month. One 
was for an article 
for the American 
Machinist; the other 
was for a humorous 
story in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Mag- 
azine.” F. J. Wade, 
Box 505, Sullivan, 
Mo. 


You, too can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic ‘‘isms’’ and 
“ologies’’ as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work ona 
great metropolitan daily.’ Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that 
(instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly devel- 
oping your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style. You are learning to write by writing 
—acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short- 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How You Start 


To insure prospective student-members 
against wasting their time and money, we 
have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th St., New York. 
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NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

25 West 45th Street, New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Cosmopolitan—June. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
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battalion. Similarly, the reserve battalion 
fought its way across the Ourcq to a position 
on the outskirts of Sergy, from which Germans 
had been firing into the rear and left of the 
leading battalion. 

The Alabama Infantry Regiment, attacking 
more to the north, forced its way across the 
Ourcq and some distance up the slope on the 
farther side. Though suffering severely from 
fire into its right from Sergy, it held the ground 
that it gained. Into the gap near Sergy be- 
tween it dnd the Iowans was put the 47th In- 
fantry of the Fourth Regular Division then in 
reserve. The New York Regiment, to the left 
of the Alabama one, forced its way across the 
Ourcq and to the crest of the ridge beyond. 

One battalion of Ohio Infantry, on the left 
of the New Yorkers, did the same. After 
suffering heavy casualties from fire on the 
front and both flanks, these New York and 
Ohio troops were forced back from the crest, 
but managed to hold on north of the Ourcq. 

On the twenty-ninth, the struggle, calmed 
down by the night, burst out with renewed 
fury. Positions all along the front changed 
hands several times. By nightfall everywhere 
the Americans had gained ground. This night 
the Third Division was relieved by the 64th In- 
fantry Brigade of the 32nd Division. When re- 
lieved, the Third Division had seen fifteen days’ 
combat, starting with the last great German at- 
tack, which began the morning of July fifteenth. 
Its losses were more than 6,000 officers and men. 

The thirtieth, like the twenty-ninth, was a 
day of continued savage attacks and counter- 
attacks, but again-when night fell everywhere 
the Americans had made material gains. On 
this night, the 63rd Infantry Brigade of the 32d 
Division relieved the Pennsylvania Infantry 
Brigade. July thirty-first and August first 
were repetitions of the three preceding days’ 
savage fighting. 

The 32nd Division took the Grimpettes 
Woods, Hill 188 and the town of Cierges and 
Les Jomblets Wood. Since the fighting 
had begun the 42nd had taken Hill 212, Sergy, 
Meurcy Farm, Bois Colas, Seringes-et-Nesles 
and Hill 184. The French on the left of the 
42nd had taken Fére-en-Tardenois. 

The 32nd Division had lost nearly 4,000 and 
the 42nd more than 5,000 in killed and wounded. 

All the positions along the crests of the ridges 
between these strong points had been taken 

The German position of the Ourcq was 
conquered! The remnants of its defenders 
withdrew during the night of August first to 
the Vesle River, eight miles to the north. 

With the center of their line pierced, the 
Germans to the left, as far as Reims, fell back 
to the Vesle. Those to the immediate right 
of the break-through fell back to the Vesle 
while those on the extreme right retired through 
Soissons to north of the Aisne. 

The dipper was smashed flat. 

The tide had been turned! 

From now on, instead of the Allies waiting 
and worrying while wondering where the Ger- 
mans would strike next, the Germans were to 
wait, wonder and worry where the Allies would 
strike next. The Germans had fought so de- 
terminedly that they had used up all their 
reserves in their vain attempt to stop the 
Franco-American attacks. 

Thus when the French and English troops 
attacked August eighth there were no real 
reserves to be fed in, as was done in the Second 
Battle of the Marne. 

The German troops yielded easily on August 
eighth, first, because the Second Battle of the 
Marne dashed their hopes of a German victory 
followed by a German peace; and second, 
because it showed that the American rein- 
forcement was not a propaganda myth but a 
constantly and rapidly increasing flood of vigor- 
ous young troops as determined in attack as 
they were eager to fight. 


In his final instalment Next Month 
General Reilly tells how the Allies 
finally take the offensive and the 
“First American Army” is formed 
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Dr. Artz 


(Continued from page 35) 


deal of simplicity, apparently. With young girls 
one seldom knows. And there’s some capacity 
of defiance’ —he smiled faintly —‘‘where women 
are concerned. That girl will not be ruled by 
women. No. But has she any capacity to 
rule a crowd, a mixed crowd?” 

“‘Perhaps she has a still very nice capacity,” 
said Khalil Ibrahim. 

“‘What capacity is that?”’ asked Mrs. Simon. 

“The capacity to seduce,” said Khalil, al- 
most smacking his lips over the last word. 

Mrs. Simon said nothing, but her face hard- 
ened. Heckner’s eyes twinkled maliciously. 

“Every woman should be able to seduce,” 
he said. “But lots of women couldn’t even 
seduce a schoolboy. That’s a great tragedy 
for them in these days of not enough men. The 
crowd of women without seduction! A bonfire 
ought to be made of them. But you, dear 
patroness of the arts and the struggling artists, 
wouldn’t be on that bonfire. No, no!” 

He went away with Rothberg. 

When the door closed behind him Mrs. 
Simon had made up her mind about the 
question of payment for Miss Iselle’s musical 
education. 


Naomi Vyvyan didn’t take a refusal easily, 
didn’t take it “lying down,” and when a charm- 
ing little note, affectionately worded, came to 
her from Mrs. Simon deciding against the proj- 
ect of paying for Pauline, her will-power stood 
to arms. She went to the house in Smith 
Square, and tackled Miriam. She found her 
friend softly evasive, irritatingly non-commit- 
tal. Mrs. Simon denied that Ilidor had advised 
her against the education project. He had said 
nothing either way. It was not his business 
to interfere. And besides, he wasn’t interested. 

Miss Vyvyan protested, argued, debated, 
was fluent, eloquent, even almost rude. But 
Mrs. Simon was firm. 

For several days Miss Vyvyan was com- 
pletely at a loss. She thought over various 
schemes for getting together some money. She 
might give a concert. But people were so 
tired of concerts. They came reluctantly, and 
at the best she couldn’t hope to make more 
than a hundred and fifty pounds in an after- 
noon—if that. And she wanted at least twelve 
to fifteen hundred, perhaps more, perhaps much 
more, if Pauline were to have the best teaching. 

Miss Vyvyan was almost in despair when she 
received an invitation from Lord and Lady 
Braybridge to spend Saturday to Monday with 
them at Coleden Ashby, their place on the 
Thames near Marling. 

When she arrived from town about five 
o’clock the guests were playing bridge in a card 
room. The butler showed her into this room, 
but before she was beyond the doorway Lady 
Braybridge cried out sharply: 

“Goaway! Can’t yousee I’m playing bridge?” 

Miss Vyvyan retired. 

“T think Lady Muriel is in the drawing- 
room, Madam,” said the butler, who looked 
rather disconcerted. 

“Let’s go there, then. Am I the last to 
arrive?” 

“Oh, no, Madam. Mr. de Rothberg and 
Doctor Artz are expected by the six-o’clock 
train.” 

“Mr. de Rothberg is coming!”’ 

“Ves, Madam.” 

Miss Vyvyan’s depression had vanished, the 
depression that had haunted her for days. By 
nature she was an enthusiast. If there was 
even a chink in the clouds, she saw the sun 
shining through it. Rothberg! Why not try 
Rothberg? He was enormously rich and he 
was notoriously musical. Apart from money- 
making, his chief hobbies were collecting French 
furniture and promoting the cause of music. 
What if she could interest him in Pauline’s 
career? 

“Put me by Mr. Rothberg at dinner, there’s 
a dear!’ she found means to whisper to Lady 
Braybridge before she went up to dress. 
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“What do you want to get out of him?’ 

“Nothing for myself.” 

“You needn’t tell me that. You incurable 
altruist!” 

“But will you?” 

“T don’t know. I had thought of putting 
you next to Doctor Artz.” 

“What is he?” 

“Naomi! Doctor Artz!” 

“Well, I know nothing about him.” 

“But he’s almost as famous as Voronoff. I 
suppose you’ve heard of Voronoff?” 

“Yes, of course. The monkey-gland man.” 

“Well, Doctor Artz claims to have discovered 
a means of restoring youthful vigor to the old; 
especially”’—she looked very feminine—‘a 
certain kind of vigor.” 

“What kind?” asked Miss Vyvyan inno- 
cently. “Intellectual vigor?” 
“T’m not sure that it’s exactly that. But you 
can ask him either at dinner, or, if I give in and 

put you by Rothberg, after dinner.” 

There were three round tables for dinner. 
Miss Vyvyan found herself at Lord Bray- 
bridge’s table, next to Rothberg. 

She resolved to be wily and began talking 
about French furniture, asking Rothberg for 
information about his famous collection, which 
he gave with unusual animation. She realized 
that he was a man who, in spite of his tired ap- 
pearance and often indifferent manner, must 
have an eager, even passionate temperament. 

His remarkable eyes were surely the truest 
part of him. There was no youth in them, not 
the least gleam from the wonder time of man’s 
life, but there was energy in them, and some- 
thing in that energy called to hers. And sud- 
denly she was conscious in an unusual way of 
the tragedy that exists in the dissimilarity be- 
tween body and soul. And with that con- ~ 
sciousness linked itself a remembrance, the re- 
membrance of Amber Braybridge’s explanation 
about Doctor Artz. 

She looked quickly about the long room, 
and saw Doctor Artz sitting at Amber’s left 
hand in earnest conversation with her. She 
looked at him steadily, forgetting Rothberg, who 
was still telling her about French furniture. 

Doctor Artz was short. He was not exactly 
stout, but his figure was so peculiar that he 
looked stout. His body seemed to push itself 
forward as if determined to be noticed, and his 
chest was large and protuberant. He had long 
arms and large hands that looked capable and 
determined. 

He was very ugly, she thought, but his ugli- 
ness didn’t prevent his face from being im- 
pressive. It reminded her a good deal of the 
famous photograph of Beethoven, but Doctor 
Artz was much uglier than Beethoven. His 
features were rough and irregular. His nose 
looked as if it had been flattened by an acci- 
dent, and his mouth was curiously simian. 
His forehead, on the other hand, was magnifi- 
cent, and he had a fine brainy-looking head 
with plenty of strong dark hair growing un- 
usually far back upon it. 

His eyes, too, were remarkable. They were 
not large, indeed they were abnormally small, 
but they were exceptionally luminous. It is 
very rarely that one sees black eyes. But 
Artz’s eyes from a distance looked as if they 
were black. His eyebrows, dark, projected. 
The eyes were rather sunken. Miss Vyvyan 
supposed him to be about forty—perhaps forty- 
five? She didn’t know, and couldn’t guess, 
what his nationality was and she was about to 
ask Rothberg when she heard him say: 

“T got it, but I had to give twenty thousand 
pounds for it.” 

“Twenty thousand pounds! What for?” 

He looked surprised. “But I just told youl 
For the table that belonged to Marie Antoi- 
nette.” a 

“Twenty thousand pounds for a table!” _ 

“But it’s unique. You couldn’t match it if 
you searched all over Europe.” 

Twenty thousand pounds for a table! And 
Pauline’s entire education for grand opera 
wouldn’t cost more than perhaps three thousand. 
And this thin, pale, played-out man was 
actually able to pay twenty thousand pounds for 





» sinful to neglect humanity, aspiring, youthful 


© didn’t know that and honestly thought she was 
"being quite subtle. “I wonder,” she added, like 


» showed nothing. Nevertheless she was sure of 


flower? But she was in such a hurry. Her 
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' atable! He must pay for Pauline. It was! 

' humanity, for the worship of tables. But Miss 

| Vyvyan resolved to give Rothberg a chance 

- to atone. 

' “J must say I should like to see a table that’s 

- worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

% “Come to my house and I will show it to you 

' with great pleasure.” 

_ She paused, examined him with eager, pounc- 
ing eyes. What would be the best way? 
“Tf—when I come, may I bring someone 

with me?” 

_ “Certainly; any friend of yours will be 
welcome.” 

“Do you remember that girl who sang—who 
tried to sing to you at Mrs. Simon’s?” 

How startling Rothberg’s eyes were some- 
times! There was something actually formi- 
dable in their expression. They were too alive 
for the face in which they were set. They 
needed a different setting. 

“A fair girl. I remember her.” 

Miss Vyvyan spoke for ten minutes volubly 
© on the iniquity of Heckner. “It may seem a 
» small thing,” she ended, suddenly remember- 
ing her great purpose, “‘but look at the result!” 

Rothberg’s eyes asked a question; but not 
with any special vivacity. 

_ “Miriam had practically promised to pay for 

» Pauline’s education as an opera singer, and 

' owing to that fiasco, which was entirely Mr 
© Heckner’s fault, entirely, she has now refused 
© to have anything to do with Pauline. Isn’t 

' it cruel?” Her methods were blatant, but she 


one doing some very hard thinking, “where I 
could find a good Samaritan.” 

She glanced sideways at Rothberg, and had 
the feeling that he was turning over in his minc 
the question of Pauline’s future. His face 
» this. She had planted the seed. Would it 
' natural impetuosity always made patience 
© almost impossible to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Rothberg,” she imprudently said, 
kicking caution to the winds and subsiding into 
her true nature, “‘won’t you help Pauline?” 

Directly she had said that, having her eyes 
fixed ardently on Rothberg, she saw him look 

ross the room to Lady Braybridge’s table as 

in search of something. His eyes came to 
© rest, she noticed, on Doctor Artz. And though 
© she couldn’t understand why it should be so, 
= she had the conviction that Rothberg had been 
» moved by her question to look at the doctor. 
» But what had Doctor Artz to do with Pauline 
© and her future? She could not conceive of a 
' link between them. Yet she retained the con- 
‘ viction that when she had asked her question 
' of Rothberg, he had asked a question of Doctor 
> Artz, with his eyes, and he had asked it because 
~ of her question. 
Just then Lady Braybridge got up abruptly. 
» As Miss Vyvyan was moving away from 
- Rothberg, unsatisfied, he let his reptile’s eyes 
- Test upon her. 
“Possibly I may be able to do something 
» for Miss Iselle,” he murmured. “When you 
» come to see the Marie Antoinette table I may 
) be able to tell you. I make no promise.” 
“May I bring her with me when I come?” 
© He hesitated obviously, and again looked 
=towards Doctor Artz. Then he said, “‘I’ll let 
© you know, if you’ll allow me. You must give 
Me an address to write to.” 
' “Come along, Naomi. You’re holding us all 
up!” cried out Lady Braybridge. ‘What are 
"you whispering about to Mr. Alphonse?” 
"> As Miss Vyvyan hurried away, she said to 
“herself once more, “What can Doctor Artz 
"have to do with Pauline’s future?” 
| On the following day, Sunday, Miss Vyvyan 
)was finishing a letter to Pauline in Amber’s 
Sitting-room when she saw Artz go slowly by in 
} the garden. As he went he glanced into the 
“Toom where she was. He didn’t take any notice 
‘of her. She was not even certain that he had 
Seen her. And yet probably he had. Hadn’t 





e been an invitation in his look? She had 
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a half conviction that he would like to have a 
talk with her. She was quite sure she wished 
to have a talk with him. She was tremendously 
curious about him. 

She finished her letter to Pauline abruptly, 
and went out. She obeyed her curiosity and 
joined him. They had a long conversation 
in the garden. 

Artz, she learned, was half German Swiss 
and half Italian. His mother had been an 
Italian of Milan. He told her that he lived in 
Zurich, the most musical city of Switzerland, 
and that he was specially fond of string music, 
and played, himself, the second violin in an 
amateur quartet which met once a week. 

They talked music for a while, but it was not 
the known she desired to pursue in this stranger 
but the unknown. 

Her curiosity therefore rie not musical, and 
soon they were talking of life, of men and 
women, of psychology, of the prospect for man, 
of ill health and its action on the mind, of the 
blank wall where knowledge ends. 

Artz was a qualified doctor and surgeon, he 
told her. But it was evident that he held a 
very poor opinion of the average physician. 
Surgery he put in another category. 

“Surgeons save. many people from death 
every day,” he said. 

He rather shocked her by abruptly telling 
her that he didn’t believe in a beyond which 
could ever be attained by the people of this 
planet. There was a strange touch of savagery 
in his voice as he said that. 

Miss Vyvyan, who, though not religious in 
any strict sense, had a passionate desire to per- 
sist, an instinct for continuing which she 
thought of as proof that she, and those around 
her, were destined to endure far beyond this 
earth life, and who was indeed inclined to be- 
lieve in reincarnation, felt suddenly chilled, 
almost frightened by what he had said, and 
still more by his way of saying it. 

“You are an atheist?” 

“T think we are in being, i in any kind of being, 
for a very short time.” 

“How awful!” she said. 

“Perhaps that time may be prolonged, will 
eventually be very much prolonged.” 

She remembered what Amber had said about 
Artz. Was he fighting what men called Nature, 
striving against what she thought of as the ap- 
pointed destiny of man? She saw him for a 
moment as horribly presumptuous. Yet surely 
all that man can do to conquer is worthy effort. 
With nothing left to conquer, what would man 
become? And then she saw Artz as fine, 
courageous, perhaps even noble. 

“The doctors know very little,” he said. 
“Drug action is practically a dead letter to 
them. I wish to prolong earthly life. As to the 
means, I don’t care what they are so long as 
they effect that prolongation which, in my 
opinion, is all we have to look for.” 

He had struck her to an unusual silence, re- 
duced her to the réle of listener. But now she 
saw him as one whose lack of belief had fired 
him with an intense purpose 

Rejecting the possibility of after life, his 
mind was set upon lengthening earthly life. As 
she sat for a moment dumb, knowledge seemed 
to come to her, to penetrate her. Rothberg 
was old. She didn’t know what his age was, 
but he was certainly old. She, too, was— 
though she didn’t feel it—getting old. The 
forties were left behind, and though she had 
splendid health, was wiry and energetic, she 
was covered with wrinkles, had lost all physi- 
cal charm. Now, being with Artz and his 
view of life, she felt that she knew why Roth- 
berg had asked him silent questions at dinner. 

Artz had been very outspoken. She wasn’t a 
young woman. He had spoken to her as he 
might have spoken toa man. He had startled 
her. Something in her, an intellectual some- 
thing, perhaps, refused to be shocked—but he 
had startled her. The stress laid by him on the 
physical part of life had at first. disgusted her. 
This purely materialistic conception—wasn’t 
it?—lowered the values. But then she had 
found herself saying—“Isn’t it so? Isn’t he 
perhaps telling me ugly truths?” 


He had said: “It is useless to prolong old, 

werless life. There is nothing worth keeping 
in that. Old — just hanging on is a tragedy, 
disgusting too. limbs, rheumy eyes, 
the inability to love—what is the good of that? 
But if the powers of youth, the worth-having 
powers, can be revived in the so-called old, 
then age, as we think of it, is abolished. To 
live without your powers is disgusting, no good 
to anyone. But to live with your powers— 


that is grand.” 

He fh pe xplained to her without, the slightest 
circumlocution just what he meant by “the 
inability to love.” 

She felt angry with him at one moment. 
For he had touched her on the raw. He had, 
not intentionally—she was quite sure of that— 
made of her talents, her vitality, her successful 
employment of her gift, just nothing. But if he 
knew the truth, that she had always lived in 
her gift, in her charity, i in her ardor for others, 
in her quickly moving, reaching-out intellect, 
in her musical enthusiasm, but never in the love 
of the body, which apparently meant much, 
very much, almost everything to him, what 
would he think of her? 

She saw herself as a virgin at the keyhole of 
life, listening, looking, but never entering the 
room where the human drama takes place. 
But immediately afterwards, in that moment 
of anger, linked with a curious dry sense of 
degradation, she saw him as a pure sensualist. 

She was not sensual, had never been sensual. 
And so she had never attracted strongly any 
sensual people. It seemed to her now that she 
must always have been a freak, living violently 
in music, in reading, in studying languages, in 
talking, in working, in doing a thousand things 
for other people. Why, she was living now in 
another’s life, the life of Pauline, at least in so 
much as Pauline permitted! 

Suddenly she stood at gaze and looked at 
Pauline as she had not looked before. She 
saw the fair, untalkative girl, with the silvery 
eyes and the soft white throat, standing with 
men around her, Heckner, Rothberg, and Artz. 
And they were not looking at her as a song- 
stress, the lark to which Miss Vyvyan had 
often compared her, but as a human being 
who possessed the ability to win love. And 
then the circle was joined by Khalil Ibrahim. 

After dinner in the drawing-room Amber said 
to her, ‘“Well, how did you like Doctor Artz?” 

“T find him tremendously interesting.” 

“So do I. And so does our friend Alphonse.” 
She lowered her voice. ‘Alphonse would be a 
wonderful patient for Artz, wouldn’t he? He 
is so worn out and sorich. All his life he has 
only really cared for one thing, and now it’s out 
of his reach.” 

‘What has he really cared for?” 

“Oh, well, if you don’t know! 
wouldn’t know, you old darling!” 

“I know he loves music and French furni- 


“Ah!” 

“But music and furniture are not out of his 
reach. He has just given twenty thousand 
pounds for a Marie Antoinette table.” 

“T know.” Amber was still smiling. 

“I suppose you mean—do you mean that Mr. 
de Rothberg can’t enjoy life much physically 
now because he is old and—and tired?” 

“Perhaps I do. You dear old thing!” 

Amber, always a restless creature, was about 
to hurry away when Miss Vyvyan stopped her. 

“Do tell me something!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Ts Doctor Artz married?” 

“T don’t think he is at the moment.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“He has been married three times.” 

“Three times! But—are they dead?” 

“The first one died, I have been told, in child- 
birth. The other two are very much alive. 
They were all very beautiful girls, I believe.” 

“Did he divorce them? But of course he 
must have.” 

“Or they might have divorced him.” 

“Did they?” 

“y believe he got rid of them. I don’t exactly 
know how.” 


But—you 
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A week after Miss Vyvyan’s return to Lon- 
don she received a note which roused in her en- 
thusiastic excitement. It was from Rothberg, 
and invited her to come to his house in Carlton 
House Terrace on the following Friday after- 
noon to see the marvelous table. That pleased 
her. But the excitement was lighted in her by 
the postscript. 

“Tf you think the young lady who sang to us 
at Mrs. Simon’s house would be interested in 
French furniture, which I venture to doubt, 
please bring her-with you.” 

Miss Vyvyan sent an immediate answer by 
messenger boy accepting, and telling Rothberg 
that of course Pauline Iselle would simply love 
to see the wonderful table. 

Rothberg was a bachelor. His name had 
been closely connected with many women, and 
no less than three well-known girls in London 
were supposed to be daughters of his, though 
other men were their legal fathers. His 
notorious fondness for women was apparently 
equaled by his antipathy for the ‘analy estate 
of matrimony. But he did not live alone in his 
vast house looking over the Mall. . He had an 
old spinster sister with him, Anna de Rothberg 
—‘Miss Anna” as she was usually called by all 
those who were intimate with the Rothbergs. 

It was Miss Anna who welcomed Miss 
Vyvyan and Pauline when they arrived. Roth- 
berg had been detained in the city. 

Miss Anna was a personality. She had a big 
fortune of her own and, when she was young, 
had had many suitors, all of whom she had sent 
about their business. Any tenderness for men 
seemed foreign to her nature, though she had 
had many intellectual friendships with men. 

When Miss Vyvyan and Pauline walked into 
the enormous drawing-room with green and 
gold paneled walls and Louis Quinze furniture, 
Miss Anna greeted them with a temperate 
kindness. With a swift glance she examined 
Pauline. In that glance there was concentrated 
a tremendous amount of understanding, under- 
standing of life, of girlhood, of men, and of 
possibilities. 

“So you want to be a singer!’ said Miss 
Anna. 

“Yes, I should like to sing,” said Pauline. 

“Are you ready to work very hard?” 

“Of course Pauline——” from Miss Vyvyan. 

“Really hard?” interposed Miss Anna. 
“Have you the genuine stuff in you?” 

“The genuine stuff?” said Pauline. 

“Cold iron under all the emotion that a 
great singer must be able to feel?” said Miss 
Anna. 

“T don’t know.” 

Miss Vyvyan’s eyes were rebuking, but Miss 
Anna looked pleased. ‘She’s genuine,” she 
said to Miss Vyvyan. 

This remark brought a volume of attestation 
from Miss Vyvyan in the middle of which 
Rothberg walked into the room accompanied 
by Doctor Artz. 

Miss Vyvyan was startled. She had not 
expected this troubling personality. Artz was 
not a man who could help with Pauline. Why 
had he come? Why had Rothberg brought 
him? She remembered Rothberg’s silent ques- 
tion asked across Amber Braybridge’s dinner 
table, and her shaken simplicity no longer 
guarded her from unaccustomed suspicion. 
Artz was surely endowed with a subterranean 
nature. 

As she introduced him to Pauline hastily, 
not waiting for any move on the part of Miss 
Anna, she had an odd feeling of doing some- 
thing wrong. She was responsible, wasn’t she? 
She had brought about this visit to Carlton 
House Terrace. If anything unpleasant re- 
sulted from it, she would have to blame herself. 
She saw Artz’s inquisitive eyes fixed on Pauline, 
and suddenly the necessary publicity of an 
opera singer’s life struck home to her—so she 
felt it—for the very first time. She was fighting 
with all her strength to-gain for Pauline this 
very publicity, and yet she was being disturbed 

y the gaze at Pauline of the eyes of one man. 

Undoubtedly she was ridiculous. If Pauline 
were ever to do any good, thousands must gaze 





at her, perhaps hundreds of thousands. 
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Rothberg seemed to take no interest in 
Pauline beyond that made necessary by polite- 
ness. Miss Vyvyan thought, however, that 
he showed slightly more vitality than usual. 
There was surely a faint echo of the eyes in the 
rest of his body. He spoke of the marvelous 
table, and almost directly suggested taking 
Miss Vyvyan to the room where it was, a room 
on the ground floor. She assented eagerly. 

“Come, Pauline.” 

“Let her stay and have alittle talk with 
me,” said Miss Anna. When Pauline and she 
were alone, Miss Anna began to question the 
girl kindly but with the air of one who had a 
right to be informed. 

The girl was terribly ignorant. She knew 
some French, a little Italian, a few words of 
German. It was obvious that she knew scarcely 
anything about art, literature, history. 

“She’s a complete ignoramus—with charm,” 
was Miss Anna’s mental comment. ‘The 
child’s fascinating. Gifted, perhaps, ignorant 
certainly, too subservient, probably, for one 
who wants to be an artist, but fascinating. 
Why? But I feel it.” 

And men would feel it. Miss Anna thought 
of her brother. He never told her anything and 
she knew just what he was. “Mr. Alphonse” 
—to her, “Alphonso.” As she looked with her 
brilliant old eyes at Pauline she saw the brother 
with whom she had kept house for so long 
fading down into the outworn pallor of old age, 
yet still keeping the manias of youth somehow 
alive within him. The immortality of manias! 
Like claws they tightened on a man as he grew 
older and older, their strength seeming to in- 
crease with the rolling on of the years. 

What Artz declared to be possible—was it 
possible? And if so, what would the price be to 
Alphonso and surely to others? For every- 
thing must be paid for. And hard cash is 
sometimes the least onerous fashion of pay- 
ment. What a pity, what a tragedy even, that 
Alphonso couldn’t reconcile himself to the 
natural process of destiny! 

“D’you like old people, Miss Iselle?”” The 
girl looked up, startled. “Don’t you find us 
very repulsive?” continued Miss Anna. 

“But I was thinking how very interesting 

ou are.” 

“Old bones interesting! But I have no wish 
to be young, to go backward. Forward! That’s 
my motto. Forward, onward, even into the 
darkness. It’s crazy to wish to go back. But 
many of us are crazy. I hope you are too 
sensible ever to put up a fight against destiny.” 

“T don’t know,” said Pauline. 

And it seemed to Miss Anna that that was 
the girl’s motto sentence. “I don’t know.” 

And then the drawing-room door opened and 
Miss Vyvyan and the two men came back. 

Miss Vyvyan was loud in praises of the table 

and she regretted that Pauline hadn’t seen it. 
She persisted in this regret till Rothberg, as if 
driven to it, offered to go downstairs again 
with Pauline and to show it to her. 
They descended the broad staircase in 
silence. Rothberg was close behind the girl, 
who was uneasily conscious of him. She did 
not dislike him, but she was made uncomfort- 
able by the knowledge that Miss Vyvyan 
wanted him to pay for her musical education 
and that he probably was well aware of that. 
Something in her knew that she had roused 
a curious interest within him, though its exact 
nature was hidden from her. Perhaps—she 
hoped so—the timbre of her voice had pleased 
him. She knew he was very musical. 

At the bottom of the staircase he joined 
her and she felt a hand close softly round her 
right elbow, to guide her. 

Then she was looking at the marvelous table, 
but she knew that Rothberg’s vivid eyes were 
fixed upon her. 

“Do you like it? Do you realize its beauty?” 
“TJ think it’s most beautiful. But what is 
the good of my saying that now?” 

“You mean it’s too late, because you have 
been told?” 

“And Miss Vyvyan said such a lot.” 

“Little girl, you want to find out things for 
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own way, in music too. Perhaps you have 
something in you which won’t betray you.” 

Pauline flushed deeply with pleasure. At 
that moment she felt a sudden great liking for 
Rothberg, and all her uneasiness went from her. 

“T do want to find my own way,” she mur- 
mured. ‘But of course I know I have to be 
helped. I know how ignorant I am.” 

“Life will teach you,” said Rothberg. And 
when he said that Pauline felt uneasy again. 
“Now we will go upstairs,”’ he added. 


When they came into the drawing-room Miss 
Anna and Miss Vyvyan were both talking at 
once to Doctor Artz, and Pauline caught the 
words ‘‘Naturally it’s impossible not to be in- 
terested in such a subject!” from Miss Vyvyan, 
and “‘Even if it is so, I think it’s a mistake to try 
to interfere with the natural course of things!” 
uttered with conviction by Miss Anna. 

The latter turned as Pauline and her 
brother appeared and said to Rothberg with 
emphasis: 

“Doctor Artz will never convert me to his 
theories. I shall never believe that it’s wise to 
interfere with the processes of nature. Old 
people should be let alone, not so much for their 
own sakes, perhaps, as for the sake of the 
young. The young have an instinctive wish 
to get rid of us. No, Doctor Artz, what I sup- 
pose you would call arresting decay, I call 
arresting progress. But of course we’ve got 
different beliefs. Or rather. you’ve got no 
belief at all in anything beyond your glands 
and your herbs and your medicine bottles.” 

“Do you know,” said Doctor Artz, “your 
sister is unique, Monsieur de Rothberg. She is 
the only living creature I have ever come across 
who isn’t at heart an individualist. She 
actually wants to make way. But I don’t be- 
lieve you, Miss de Rothberg. You only 
imagine you are so unnaturally unselfish. You 
have never been put to the test.” 

“What test?” said Miss Anna. 

“The test of renewal.” 


“Good heavens! you aren’t going to perform | f 


an operation on me in the drawing-room, are 
you, when I have guests?” 

“Not an operation. Let us say a trifling 
experiment.” 

“What is it?” asked Rothberg, suddenly 
manifesting deep interest. 

“Have you got in the house some eggs?” 

“Eggs!” said Miss Anna. “Of course!’ 

“Some glycerin?” 

“T expect so.” 

“Some brandy?” 

“Alphonse’s old brandy is famous.” 

“Some beef extract?” 

“Yes. I take it the last thing at night to get 
rid of insomnia.” 

“Very well. Send for these things, and I will 
supply the iodin.” 

“Todin! What’s iodin for?” 

“Let your butler bring these things and a 
glass, and I will show you.” As he spoke he 
put his hand in a pocket and brought out a 
medicine bottle. “The iodin!” he said. 
“And’’—he dived again—“here’s a medicine 
dropper. Now may I ring the bell?” 

The butler answered. 


“Give your orders,” said Rothberg to Artz. | 


Artz did so. ‘That is all,” he concluded. 
“Can you remember?” 

“T think so, sir. Two raw eggs on a plate, 
some glycerin, with it a teaspoon, some of the 
best old brandy, with it a dessert-spoon, some 
heated beef extract and a claret glass, sir.’ 

“Capital!” said Artz. 

Bowchier turned to go, but when he was 
close to the door Rothberg said in his faded 
voice: 

“Bowchier, bring several eggs and several 
glasses.” 

“Certainly, sir.”” He went out. 

“What’s that for, Alphonso?” said Miss 
Anna sharply. 

“There may be others who want to take part 
in this experiment. Why should you be the 
only one?” There was a note of active jealousy 


. | in his voice as he said the words, and his dread- 
. | fully smooth face looked almost petulant for a 
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We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
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N 1926 American tourists spent abroad $761,000,000 according to the United States Department 
of Commerce. These same travelers left about ,000,600 in Canada—almost exactly four- 
. fifths of the total income of $260,000,000 gained by the Dominion from its tourist trade during 
¥: that year. 





Americans like Canada. Canada appreciates her advantage as neighbor of the world’s wealthiest 
and largest source of tourist travel. 
Canada offers much to the American vacationist. 
Probably her signal drawing-power is the great-out-of-doors spirit which she typifies. Canada 
is a simple, back-to-nature, restful vacation land. 
What do you want to do on your vacation? Canada is waiting. Here is a great, unspoiled by 
man, open country. Take Jasper National Park for illustration. Of all the national playgrounds 
in the world, this great area over 5,000 square miles in the heart of Canada’s Rocky Mountains— 
is the largest. Here is golf at its best. The Jasper Park Lodge Golf Course is acclaimed by 
experts as the most esters golf course in the world. Splendid motor roads radiate to all points 
of interest. Trail ride if you wish. Climb the majestic mountains—Swiss guides are available. 
Fishing, boating, hiking and sight-seeing. 
The trend of the tourist is ever northward. Until 1923 the Jasper Park Region was unknown 
virtually except to the hunter and the student of wild life. In 1927 about twelve thousand stopped 
at Jasper Park Lodge and hundreds were turned away. It’s a secluded spot. 
Canada calls. See the Canadian Rockies. They rival the Swiss Alps which throw their great 
barrier between Italy and France. Snowy Peaks, Glaciers, framing torrents, canyons, lakes of 
sapphires and amethysts set in pine clad mountains—600 miles of Alpine scenery! 
For complete information about Canada, write 
COSMOPOLITAN TR ERVICE, 
International Magazine Building, .Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City. 




















Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
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Chicago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip. and include every expense on 
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Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 
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“Miss Vyvyan may wish to join 
you,” he added. 

“What do you say, Miss Vyvyan? D’you 
feel inclined for raw eggs—and iodin?” said 
| Miss Anna. 

Miss Vyvyan was about to say no when she 
saw Artz’s black eyes fixed upon her. To her 
own surprise she uttered a “Yes, please.” 

Artz smiled, not pleasantly. 

“We will all take this curious mixture, then,” 
said Rothberg. 

“T don’t know,” said Artz, looking at 
Pauline, in whose gray eyes astonishment was 
plainly visible, “that Miss Iselle need trouble 
to swallow my brew. I should hardly think 
she needs renewal—at present.” 

Pauline turned her eyes away from him. 

‘Are you frightened, my dear?” asked Miss 
Anna, with a touch of light sarcasm. 

“No,” said the girl, blushing. 

“Of course Pauline isn’t frightened,” said 
Miss Vyvyan. “But why should we drink 
iodin, glycerin and old brandy? What’s the 
matter with us?” 

“Merely the weight of years,” said Miss 
Anna. 

Rothberg cast an irritated look at his sister. 

“Drinking glycerin and the rest of it surely 
won’t lighten that, will it?” said Miss Vyvyan. 

“T did not assert that it would,” said Artz. 
“But in order to prove to you, after the con- 
versation we have just taken part in, that I 
really do know something of the value of 
certain combinations—quite apart from minor 
operations—that I know how to wake up the 
body, I suggest that you join Miss de Rothberg 
in a glass of this mixture. Afterwards you can 
tell me whether you have ever known a similar 
result come about from the taking of any other 
concoction. We can leave out Miss Iselle. 
Youth has no need of these—tonics.”’ 

“Oh—a tonic! Is that all?” said Miss Anna. 

“Did you invent it?” asked Rothberg. 

“T did,” said Artz. 

Then Bowchier came in with a tray. 
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Nothing magical about that drink, 
yet Dr. Artz had established his 
power! In the July Instalment 
Mr. Hichens tells a strange drama’ 
of intrigue and romance in which 
Pauline is destined to play a part 


Why Grow Old? 


(Continued from page 73) 


household is stirring, I go on to my study where 
I werk until noon. 








: | At twelve- thirty I bathe and dress, have 


luncheon, interview my secretary and read the 
mail, dictate letters, and then am free to see 
something of my family, get a little exercise, or 
transact any business I may have to attend to. 

On the other hand, take the past six months. 
For that period, which has been fairly typical 
of my life, I have been at my desk shortly after 
eight o’clock each morning, writing until 
twelve or later. At one o’clock the car has 
come to carry me to the studio where I have 
been assisting in the production of motion- 
pictures, the story and titles of which I wrote. 

Sometimes I got a haphazard luncheon at 
three. Sometimes not. For several weeks we 
were shooting until nearly midnight. But I 
was up again at eight, and the round began 
anew. Six months of it, with hardly a break. 


| That’s work, and I don’t mean maybe. 


Now it is obvious that I have had little if any 
advantage over the average woman when it 
comes to taking care of my appearance. If, 
under the above-described circumstances, I 
could keep myself young, anybody can. My 
success is not a matter of money flowing into 
| the coffers of the coiffeurs. It has been merely 
| a matter of the application of a little common 

sense all the time! 
| Wait a minute, and I’ll tell you exactly what 
I do, and why. But first I want you to take a 
slant at the accompanying photographs and 











let me give a few words of elucidation about 








The Shire of the Sea Kings- 
Turn back the pages of history and 
ramble through glorious Devon. Live 
over Devon’s dream of ancient great- 
ness when the bold adventurers of 
thesea,in pointed beardsandstarched 
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FromLandsEndtoLondonthesmil- 
ing pathway of the Great Western 
Railway leads you through a hundred 
and one of the thrilling episodes of 
English history andlegend. ontear te "s 
caves, summer resorts, the enchanted 
Lorna Doone and Thomas Hardy 
country, the homes of American pio- 
neers, etc... Enjoy the quaintness and 
hospitality of Devon and the West 
Countrie via Plymouth. 


Guide No. 70, coenining maps and illustra- 
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Auto Tour 
Of the Rockies 


Two Glorious Weeks 


Restful — invigorating — fascinating 
—keen mountain air—inspiring 
scenery—Pikes Peak Region—Rocky 
Mountain National Park—Fall iver 
Road across the Continental Divide. 

mprehensive but leisurely. No 
hurry—no worry—no care—every 
wish anticipated. 


Bestof EverythingEverywhere 
Train service, hotels, autos, and meals 
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Hawaii 


by the shortest, swiftest route 


them, beginning with the newest one, in which 
I appear as a blonde. 

My present-day description wouldn’t look 
badly in a matrimonial ad, if I do say it. Iam 
a nice-looking blonde, medium height, just 
pleasingly plump, good disposition, eyes yellow, 
hair the color of ripe corn and naturally curly. 
Skin free from blemishes, eyelashes long and 
black. Teeth sound and white enough. | 

My lips are cherry-red by day, geranium- 
pink at night, and my cheeks obligingly change 
to match. I look just about as well in the 
bright sunlight as I do by lamplight, and not 
much worse in a bathing-suit than in evening 
dress, for I am absolutely uncorseted. That’s 
me, on the wrong side of forty. 

Have a look at the other picture. It was 
taken twenty years ago, and was then con- 
sidered a rather flattering likeness. I had 
black hair, streaked with gray. I was fat, my 
skin had its muddy days, and my lips were 
guiltless of rouge. I was, in short, a middle- 
aged woman. I didn’t know how to dress and, 
most important, I didn’t know how to think! 

So, you see, I have done more than stay 
young; I have become young. The trend of 
fashion has a lot to do with that, but not every- 
thing. A great deal remains in the way of 
personal care to complete the real illusions of 
youth. Here are a few of the simple physical 
things I do to maintain it. 

To begin with, I don’t allow my skin to get 
dry. I never use soap and water on my face 
more than once a month and then only by way 
of a treat. I clean my face with a pure mineral 
oil. During my hours of writing I put a layer 
of cream on my throat and under my eyes. 
I remove this with a soft cloth when I 
am ready to dress. Occasionally I wash my 
face with ordinary spirits of camphor. This is 
the best astringent for me. 

And that is absolutely all that I do to my 
face, except to use plenty of carefully chosen, 
carefully applied make-up. But I have been at 
it consistently for ten years. I never slip up 
even when I’m in a hurry or don’t feel well. I 
have not yet received any gland treatment or 
had my face lifted, but when the time comes, I 
expect to do so. 

I never go to bed with funny things on my 
face, nor do I devote any extra time to beauti- 
fying myself except when I have my hair 
touched up, once in six weeks or so. And this 
brings me to the blond hair, which is probably 
the greatest single factor in my rejuvenated 
appearance. 

Of course I had read Anita Loos’ book about 
how gentlemen prefer them, and I am no more 
averse to being preferred than is any other 
normal woman. But that was not the sole 
reason for my change from protective colora- 
tion to something rather less protective. 

I had, in fact, a horror of the hard look com- 
mon to unscientific blondes of a certain age and 
had accepted the theory that gray hair has the 
most softening effect on a face which is begin- 
ning to show signs of wear and tear. 

My black hair was touched up in front where 
it was beginning to go gray, until I realized 
that hair dyed black is more of a revelation of 
age than a disguise, after thirty. So I had a 
notion to have lovely gray hair and a youthful 
face while I had the chance. 

Well, gray hair is perfectly charming—on 
somebody else! It at once stamped me with 
all the virtues which I most admire but least 
desire. Above all, it made me look matronly. 
There’s no use talking, it does. Men began 
giving me their seats in trains, not because I 
was pretty but because I reminded them of 
their mothers! No, it could not be borne! 

Then a sudden inspiration struck me. If 
white hair was softening, why on earth 
shouldn’t very blond hair have the same effect? 

I tried on a wig of the desired shade and the 
effect was magical, transforming me from a 
mediocre-looking brunette into something 
more closely akin to genuine beauty than I 

ad ever expected to achieve this side of 
Paradise. The wig stuck. I shaved off my 

y hair and in an instant became a dazzling 
londe until a new growth on my own head 








Westward four days across the 
blue Pacific, the stately palms of 
fair Hawaii nod their fronds 
against a summer sky. There 
cool glorious days of sport 
await you. Golf, polo, tropic 
game fishing, motoring over 
paved highways. Tropic gar- 
dens ... colors everywhere, Ha- 
waii, enchanting playground of 
the Pacific! 


Think of it! Hawaii is only four 
days from San Francisco on the 
magnificent Malolo. And it is 
but eight days from New York. 


The Malolo is the fastest pas- 
senger vessel ever built in the 
United States. She and her sister 
ships provide the most luxuri- 
ous fleet that ever served Hawaii 
and the South Seas. 


Let this year mark the happy 
event of your Hawaiian holiday. 
All-expense independent tours 
from $275. We will arrange all 
the details of your trip, includ- 
ing hotel reservations and inter- 
island cruises. 


There are one or more Matson 
sailings from San Francisco ev- 
ery week. (The Malolo sails on 

‘ alternate Saturdays). Also regu- 
lar sailings from Seattle. 


AUS FRA LIA 
and the South Seas 


The shortest, quickest and most in- 
teresting way. Regular service 19 
days from San Francisco to Sydney 
with stops at Honolulu, Samoa and 
Fiji enroute. cAlso 17-day express 
service. Fast ships — commodious 
quarters— Matson superior service. 
Sailings every 21 days. 
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The welcome to Honolulu—colorful, unique 


Features of the Malolo 


Accommodations for 600 first class passen- 
gers. Seven decks for passengers’ use. 
Elevators serve all decks. Motion picture 
theatre. Ballroom, completely equipped 
gymnasium, children’s playroom and ee 
Pompeian swimming pool. A telephone at 
the head of every bed. 150 private bath- 
rooms. More deck space for its size than 
any ship afloat. Excellent meals. Dining 
room seats all passengers at one time. 


Matson Line 


Hawaii « South Seas # Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 
Write Matson Navigation Company. Dept 36-C, at any of the following addresses 
215 Market Street. San Francisco—535 Fifth Avenue, New York—140 So Dearborn Street, Chicago 
510 W Sixth Street, Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 
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Easter to learn than stenography... 


faster to use~ 


“In November, a failure 
.--In February, secre- 
tary to the President... 
that is my remarkable 
story. 


“Frankly, I was a failure. I had to admit 
it. No matter how hard I tried for months 
and months, I could not master shorthand. 
I knew that I was as intelligent as most 
and yet I simply couldn’t learn those queer 
signs and symbols. I was earning very 
little and it looked as if I would stay 
right there forever. 

“Then a friend, no older than I, was 
made secretary to a big executive. And I 
heard what she was earning. I went to 


her and frankly asked how she did it. 
Amazingly Simple 


“When she showed me, I was amazed. It 
was all so simple. She had taken up 
Speedwriting ... had learned it almost 
overnight ... and in less than no time 
was an expert at an expert’s salary. 

“When she told me this, I really was 
disgusted with myself. For I had seen 
Speedwriting advertised many times, just 
as she had, yet I had never mailed a cou- 
pon for information. 

“But I didn’t make that mistake twice. 
I wrote in a hurry. In two days I was 
studying my first lesson. After one eve- 
ning I found I could actually use Speed- 
writing, and in a week I was writing 
from 90 to 100 words a minute. 


Only Three Months 


“That was only three months 
ago. Now everything is so dif- 





Just tear out the coupon and mail it to 

SPEEDWRITING (Brief English Systems, Inc.), 
Dept. F53, 200 Madison Ave., New York City. 
In Canada: 1415 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


In England: Cecil Chambers, 76 Strand, London, W C2. 
Send me the free book explaining Speedwriting. I promise 


to give it a fair reading. My present work is: 
© Stenographic 1 Secretarial 1 Student 
CD Executive D Professional 
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ferent. Here I am, the girl who thought 
herself a failure, actually secretary to the 
President. He has just told me what mysal- 
ary isto be. I can hardly believe it isfor me. 

“It is too bad that I didn’t learn Speed- 
writing in the first place! I hope others 
will not make the same mistake . .. or, 
if they have already studied the old, dif- 
ficult systems of stenography, that they 
will learn Speedwriting now and get all 
the greater opportunity which it gives.” 


Thousands Have Learned 


All over the world, Speedwriters are 
astonishing experienced people by their 
speed, accuracy and the ease with which 
they have learned this new shorthand. 

Employers have been quick to see the 
temarkable advantages of Speedwriting. 
Ask any executive familiar with it and 
he will tell you that he vastly prefers a 
Speedwriter to a stenographer ....she 
doesn’t have to puzzle over illegible notes, 
she doesn’t bother him to repeat dicta- 
tion, she does not tire herself needlessly. 

Get complete details at once. Send no 
money; just the coupon. Sample lesson 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 
Don’t let others get ahead of you. Tear 
out the coupon now. 


Just these four books and twelve easy 
examinations to study at home. ~ They 
can change your whole life.... 





could give the hair-dresser a fair start at match- 
ing the color of my new personality. 

I not only do not criticize the intelligent use 
of artifice in keeping young, I think its use 
is a public and personal duty which any woman 
ignores at her peril. Blond hair is difficult to 
keep up properly. But anything worth having 
is difficult. 

Keeping slim is certainly one of the most 
important items in keeping young, and the 
one which requires the greatest strength of 
mind. Nothing ages a woman like superfluous 

esh. Every extra pound adds a year. 

Rest is of great importance, too. I rest 
whenever opportunity offers, and when it 
doesn’t offer, I create the opportunity. When 
I am on a long job of work, I accept no invi- 
tations whatsoever. The most I will under- 
take in a social way is a quiet dinner-party, 
from which, it is understood in advance, I am 
to make an unprotested exit at ten o’clock. 
But I prefer to get to bed at nine o’clock 
whenever possible. 

I never make a luncheon date when writing, 
because it means that I must rush to dress and 
keep my appointment, and rushing is death to 
my nerves. I flop on the bed for a few moments 
during the day and relax. A simple formula, 
but one which will work miracles for your face. 

Don’t tell me you can’t find the time. You 
can. And once you have made the rest period 
a habit you will be astonished to see how much 
more work you can accomplish when you pick 
it up again. In modern American life espe- 
cially, such pauses are essential. 

Last, but not least, comes the choosing of 
proper clothing. My first rule for choosing 
clothes that will make me look young, is sim- 
plicity. The second rule is a strict adherence 
to the very latest fashion. I can no more af- 
ford to allow the newest quirk in dressing to 
get ahead of me than I can allow myself to be 
ignorant of the newest slang. I confess that 
most of my gowns come out of the Misses’ 
Department. No matter how tempting a 
model, how graceful, rich or flattering, if it 
could be worn “suitably” by a woman of my 
age, I resist it. 

Gowns that are built to “give the proper 
line” are fatal, and put you in the very class 
you are trying to avoid. 

However, the woman who stays young 
should never try to appear less than twenty- 
eight or thirty, for that can be done easily, and 
synthetic sixteen is never sweet. 

Resisting temptation of any kind is not an 
easy matter, but with every vice except old 
age we have the precedent of others who have 
lived to conquer. The women who have dis- 
covered that age is a weakness which to a great 
degree can be overcome, are on new ground. 
And, with the world still more or less against 
them, their job is not an easy one. 

It would have been as easy for me to slip into 
middle age as it apparently has been for most of 
my friends to do so. I see them usually at long 
intervals, and nowadays when I meet them I 
am apt to be shocked by their appearance. 

It is like suddenly finding myself on collo- 
quial terms with my grandmother. The dif- 
ference in our outward appearance has made 
a difference in our emotional life as well. The 
sensation on seeing them is rather uncanny. 

Almost as great a shock lies in going through 
my stacks of old photographs and seeing there 
the portly, middle-aged woman who was me. 

Since the days of Eve men have been shout- 
ing for the perfect woman—she who would 
combine the wisdom of age with the attractions 
of youth, and, with the aid of modern science, 
they are in a fair way to get her at last. 

Rejuvenation is in its infancy, and no one 
can foretell to what lengths it may develop. I, 
personally, don’t trouble my head over that. 
I am content to wait and see, and I have faith 
enough in my own good sense to believe that I 
will know when it is really time to grow old and 
do so gracefully. : 

Meanwhile I am glad to be a pioneer in an ex- 
citing new field, and to contend against 
comers that slacking in one’s personal upkeep 








is nothing but a form of self-indulgence. 
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The New Orthophonic 


Victrola | 






THE MUTED TRUME 











A SIMPLE melody, played with feeling in slow, ballad tempo. 
Restful. Soothing. Then, at a cue from the piano, the music 
swings into dance-rhythm. The trumpeter stands up for the 
solo-lead, while the beat of banjos continues the rhythm, with 
the clock-like precision of a metronome. Stimulating! Then 
—allegro!—the tout ensemble in a breathless finish that leaves 
you thrilled, and happy. You are listening to a popular con- 
: slik it / 

cert-orchestra—in your own home! ++ Almost, youlook into Eight-thirtysive. The 
the faces of the musicians themselves, so perfect is the illusion «west Orthophonic Viétrola. 

: s F a cA wonderful musical inStru- 
with the Orthophonic Victrola playing Victor Records. You ~*~... splendid ama 
sit and listen, or get up and dance. 7 » » Some day, surely, you °% te modern trend in furni- 

. a é ture design. List price, $300. 
will wish to own one of these instruments. See your Victor ith electric motor, $35 ex. 


dealer at once and arrange for a demonstration in your home, ** There's @ type to meet 
every tafte and purse, from 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S; A: $75 to $1550, 4S price. 




















OPirie MacDonald 


NEXT MONTA—That 
hoong-awaited New Novel 


by Michael Arlen 


—and this time the story of a 


GOOD WOMAN 
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Do you really want to get ahead? 





Prepared for Bigger Things 
—It Paid Him Well! 


When J. C. Gray enrolled with LaSalle, 
he sought its aid that he might be a bet- 
ter cost clerk —and so win a better job. 


Eight years later Gray had stepped 
ahead to the position of Manager of Per- 
sonnel of the Kardex-Rand Company. 


What of the men who were clerks in 
the same big office where he started? 
The great majority of them are clerks 
this very minute! They stepped aside 
to let him pass. 


Changing Jobs Isn’t Enough— 
You Must Change Yourself 


For three years Ralph J. Daly — grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan— 
taught engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Finding that he was not 
stepping ahead as fast as he wished, he 
did what so many men do—changed 
fields. He got a job with the Detroit 
Trust Company. 


But here again he found that he was 
making little progress—evidently the 
fault had not been in his field but in 
himself. 


He enrolled with LaSalle for home- 
study business training. 

Today he is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Company— 
while scores of men who were clerks in 
the bank at the time he started have 
stepped aside to let him pass! 


“I Sought Opportunity — 
The Salary Came as a Logical Result” 


When Coulson B. Hyde started as 
bookkeeper with the Eureka Vacuum 
Cieaner Company, at $150 a month, he 
wasn’t measuring his job by his pay, but 
by his opportunity in his chosen field. 

Five years later, he stepped ahead 
to the position of General Auditor, at a 
salary 400 per cent larger. 

Meanwhile, what about the men clerk- 
ing and keeping books at nearby desks? 

They had the same chance—but they 
did not take it. They stepped aside to 
let him pass! 


§ 





make the grade? 


Personnel Manager? 


to let them pass? 


Are you really in earnest in 
your desire to get ahead? Then 
read how Gray and Daly and 
Hyde won promotion, as related 
in the column at the left. 

One reason for their swift ad- 
vancement, as they will tell you 
themselves, was home-study 
business training. But back of 
that there was another reason. 

While these men were fitting 
themselves for the bigger job, 
hundreds of men about them 
were doing practically nothing 
to further their own advance- 
ment—they were waiting on luck 
or long, loyal service, or “some- 
thing” to shove them ahead. 

Actually—whether they knew 
it or not—these hundreds of men 
were one by one stepping aside 
to let these three men step ahead 
to the big positions! 

Why let some other man— 
with no more natural ability— 


LaSalleExtension Universi 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING tversity 
oe oe oe oe oe oe oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle = ee = 


—— 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 655-R CHICAGO 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One ” all without obligation. 


—If not, step aside for the 


man who does 


What’s the secret that explains why some men quickly 
rise to high-salaried positions while others never seem to 


Why was Coulson B. Hyde, for example, chosen Gen- 
eral Auditor of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company? 
Why was Ralph j. Daly made Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company? What prompted 
the great Kardex-Rand Company to select J. C. Gray as 


Hyde started as a molder in a Detroit foundry. Daly 
started with a telephone company. 
None of these men had money. None of them had 
unusual backing. Why did they step ahead— while hun- 
dreds of men who started even with them stepped aside 


Gray was a cost clerk. 


You Must Step Aside or Step Ahead 
—the Choice Is Yours! 


shove you aside while he steps 
ahead to that bigger place? 


You know that the only thing 
that stands between you and 
that bigger position is lack of 
knowledge and trained ability 
—both of which come quickly 
through specialized training. 


You know, too, that such 
training—training which you 
can readily get in your spare 
time at home—may mean ail 
the difference between medioc- 
rity and success—between your 
present job and a job that pays 
many times what you now are 
making. 

The way is plain—but only 
you can decide whether you 
will step aside or step ahead. 


Take that first all-important 
step toward success by filling in, 
clipping and mailing the cou- 
pon NOW. 





Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positi>ns. 

OJ) Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants 





(1 Modern Salesmanship 

0 Traffic Management—Foreign and 
mestic 

(1 Railway Station Manag t 

(-] Modern Business Correspond 





(DD Stenography: Training in the new 








(on > 
C Law: LL.B. Degree. ee A 
C Industrial Management 
(J Modern Foremanship 
oO P. 7A e 
0 Banking and Finance 


0 Credit and 
Coliection 
Correspondence 


(J Telegraphy—Railway 
and ial 





mmercia 


( Business English [7] Effective Speaking 





superior Stenotypy. (J Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish qe 
mail 

coupon 
Name Present Position Address now 
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To Parents Whose Children 
Have Attended A Summer Camp 


Cosmopolitan Announces a Fourth Contest 


With Prizes of $400 for the Best Papers on the Subject: 


“How Camping Has Benefitted My Boy or Girl” 


phase of camping would be a worthwhile contribution. 


C5 0 year it has been suggested that the parents’ point of view on some 


In making the subject ‘How Campiny Has Benefitted My Boy or 
Girl” we hope to stimulate a frank and specific discussion of what the summer 
camp means to the children of this country. 


Life in the open, good leadership and a spirit of comradery tend to awaken new 
interests in the child, to discover and overcome weaknesses of character and to 
encourage latent talents. 


Parents have discussed this with us from time to time and we hope many of them 
will take this opportunity to give concrete instances of how the summer camp has 
benefitted their boys and girls. 


Any parent whose boy or girl has been to an organized summer camp is eligible 
to enter this contest, for which the awards will be: 


First Prize - - - - - - $300 
Second Prize- - - - - - $100 


The closing date for the contest will be November Ist, 1928, which will give 
parents whose children are going to camp this year for the first time an opportu- 
nity to enter. 


The prize winning papers will be published in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Each manuscript must be submitted on a blank furnished by this department, 
which you may obtain by writing 


COSMOPOLITAN CAMP DEPARTMENT 


May G. Linehan, Director 
Fifty-seventh Street at Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
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UALITY ! How it stands out 
. . Wins its way . . stamps 
itself upon the mind of the 
public. The name Campbell's 
instantly flashes to a woman's 
thoughts the impression of 
something different and better 
. something unique and 
individual, which can only be 
Sa ee under the familiar 
ed-and-White Label. 


wwe 


So, Campbell's Beans stand in a 
class by themselves, the favorites 
of millions, by far the leaders 
in popularity . . the regular 
selection of those content with 
nothing less than the best. 


Now Campbell's offer an even 
more tempting deliciousness in 
beans . . an even finer flavor and 
greater satisfaction. 


Slow-cooked 








Announcing a 


Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for June, 1928 


Constantly higher and higher 
standards, ever refining, ever 
improving, ever alert to give 
the public the benefit of ‘sian 
inventiveness and skill. These 
are the watchwords in the 
Campbell’s kitchens. 


wwe 


In announcing a new perfection 
in Campbell's Beans, we wish to 
assure our hosts of loyal friends 
that all of the long-popular 
Campbell’s qualities are retained. 


Their famous slow-cooking, 
the matchless Campbell's tomato 
sauce, the remarkably appetizing 
flavor and rich nourishment . 
you get them all in the ‘‘new”’ 
Campbell's Beans. But they have 
been lifted to a higher excellence 
that makes these beans simply 
irresistible. Now better than ever. 


Digestible 


new perfectzon 
tn Campbell's famous beans. 
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CAMPBELL SoupCOM 


CAMDEN .NJ.U.S.A* 
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ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE 





The ANCESTRAL PATYERN 


Jelly Knife,each. . . .$ 1.75 
Salad Forks Indiv. Eight for $10.00 


Other Patterns . AMBASSADOR 
ANNIVERSARY . .« « ARGOSY 








A Heritage to Your 
Children’s Children 


Will the silverplate you choose today re- 
tain its beauty through the distant to- 
morrow? Will it remain the treasured family 
plate in the homes of your children’s chil- 
dren? . . . You cannot be sure unless you 
choose the plate that not only is smart today 
but has proved its character in the relentless 
acids of time. 


Since 1847 the favorite plate of social 


America has been 1847 Rocers Bros. Silver- 
plate. In service 80 years, it is guaranteed, 
not on theory, but on experience, to serve 
you, without time-limit . . . Its brilliant 
yesterdays insure its illustrious tomorrows! 


Ask your silverware merchant to show you THE 
PIECES OF 8 (covers for eight—34 pieces—at 
$43.75). . THE PIECES OF CHARM, fancy pieces 
in flatware, such as oyster forks (8 for $7.00), berry 
spoons ($3.50 each), dessert servers ($4.25 each), 
iced tea spoons (8 for $8.00), with HOLLOWWARE, 
dinner sets, coffee services and ornamental pieces to 
match. You'll get a thrill, too, from the new PLATE 
D’OR Service in 1847 RoceErs Bros. . . the service 
of gold for formal dinners. (Al// prices slightly higher 
in Canada.) 


MAY WE SEND YOU THE FASCINATING BUDGET BOOKP 
... telling of a new and delightful way to acquire an all- 
embracing service in silverplate . . . with pleasing speed and 
painless thrift... Write for Booklet T-9 to International 
Silver Company ... Department E_ .. Meriden, Connecticut. 


i547 ROGERS BROS 


~ILVE RP LAT S 


SaLesRooms: 
New York, Cutcaco, 


San Francisco ji E | INTERNATIONAL S ILV 





Canapa: INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
Company or Canapa, Limitep, 
Hamitton, Ontario 
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Seclud: 
. acres surrounded by Routt National Forest 
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CAMP TRIPS 





_ GUIDE 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











MAINE - 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Poeicheni TOUR 


500 miles by canoe down the 
Allagash and St. John’s rivers. 
Eight weeks of adventure, pad- 
dling and camping in the Maine- 
New Brunswick wilderness. 
Body-building exercise with a 
real thrill. Boys from 15 to 20 
years. Careful supervision, ex- 
pert guides. The vacation never 
forgotten. Illustrated booklet on 
request. Maine-New Brunswick 
Aqua Tour, Box 80, Skowhegan, 
Maine. 





























RANCHES—BOYS 








THE VALLEY RANCH 


HorsEBAck trip through the 
Rockies of Wyoming and 
Yellowstone Park for a se- 
lect party of older boys and 
young men. Mountain climb- 
ing, swimming, fishing, trail- 
riding, Lond camping. Chris- 
Gen. > Booklet. 

n, Valley 
Raneh } Hd Jane 70 
East 45th St., N. 

















MAD CREEK RANCH 


‘OR BOYS 
Near Steamboat OM sd Colorado 


Summer Outdoor Educational and 
Character Building Program 


Boys 10 to 18. In three age u 
. Counselor for five on" - 


Featuring aes Riding, Pack Train 
Trips, Swimming, Archery, 
Athletics, Handicraft 
Excellent food. ed Ranch of 720 





Directors and Proprietors: 
Geones Ives, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
log write to o Hanar M. Lirrieton 
4930 0 Hiontap Ave. Kawsas Cry, Mo. 








FOXBORO ror 
. RANCHES BOYS 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Summer in cattle country with 

native bag get nes and — col- 

leg 7000 ft. elevation in pine-clad mountains. 

Pack ti tripe. All western activities. Pathletics. "Booklet — 

my, peat Dept. M, 20 East 39th Street, New 
ork City. 

















RANCHES—GIRLS 
THE VALLEY RANCH 


SADDLE trip through Yellow- 
stone National Park and the 
Wyoming Rockies for a care- 
fully selected and chaperoned 
party of young ladies. Rid- 
ing, fishing, camping, swim- 








u ryan, 
Valley Ranch Eastern Hdars., 
70 East 45th St. 




















ees CAMPS 


NCROFT CAM 
FOR "RETARDED CHILDREN 


On Maine Coast. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Riding, 
Fishing, ete. Expert care. Resident nurse and Physician. 
Booklet. E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley, 
Directors, Bex D, Haddonfield, N. J. 


A MENTAL HYGIENE CAMP 


Js your child nervous on delicate, or Fg wot Sem ed Is he back- 
ward and does need special tu: Does he need a careful phys 
ica) tnd mental health rewime for the summer? The Spruces main‘ tains 


acamp fi 
eV. V, Anderson, Medicai Di 


'g-On: New York 




















'MonTESsoRI Camps 


BLISHED 
CHILDREN “THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 
Mrs. Anno Paist- Ryan Wycombe Pa. 








NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—GIRLS 
THE TEELA-WOOKET 


“Tus Horseback Camps’’—a 300-acre playground 
in the Green Mountains at Roxbury, Vermont, where 
girls learn to ride and swim, play golf and tennis. 
Experienced counseliors.. Comfortable bungalows of 
rustic simplicity. Athletic fields; golf course by 
Stiles & Van Kleek; riding ovals. ‘‘The Camps 
Without Extras.’’ 16th season. Camp Idlewild for 
hoys under the same management. Catalogs. Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
















SARGENT CAMPS 


For Girls 
17th Season Peterboro, N. H. 
Separate Camp: Junior Senior Club 
Booklet 


Mrs. Carl L. Schrader, Director 
14 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 








THE TALL PINES CAMP 


The best summer of all—in a delightful fairyland of 
fragrant pine woods near Bennington, N. H. Carefree, 
happy days doing just the things girls from 7 to 18 
love. Sizzling bacon ‘round a campfire, overnight hikes, 
canoeing on ‘ sunny clear lake, swimming and horse- 
back riding. Arts and crafts. The camp is noted for 
its comforts and well-supplied table. The Club (sepa- 
rate), for college students, professional and business 
women, receives campers for short vacations. Booklets 
on request. 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
Box D 





Elmwood, N. H. 














“White Mountain 
Ogont; ene for Girls © 
Fiying ove over the water . : 
8 ry 


. under an open 





is pny exciting and popular sport at 
Orontal Girls become acquainted with 
wind, fire and water as they were known 
by the earliest women. Two horseback 
rides a week in care of West Point cavalry 
officer included in tuition. Golf, archery, 
rifle range. All sports. New sailing boat. 
Program Mpg interspersed with optional 
days. 600 ac Cabins with lights and 
water. fogs poet dance floor. 
for older girls. Under direction 

dal schools for girls. Counselor pooled 


“Ogontz School, Rydal, Pa. 











Ramp Kendall 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
 € 















(>) 





cluded. Tutoring if desired. No extras. Boat- 
ing, salt water swimming. Owns its 40 Acres of 
forest and shore. Select clientele. Excellent 
table. Early application advised. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Kendall, 
Directors, Box C, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 











WIHAKOWI 


in the Green Mountains 
A camp for girls where health, hap- 
piness and home life abound. Bun- 
galows, shower baths, modern sani- 


: “7 tation. Land and water sports with 
= -O,:'0/,, horsemanship. Illustrated booklet. 
EY Prot. & Mrs. A. E. Winslow, Box 5, 


Northfield, Vt. 


GGEMOGGIN 


A SALT WATER CAMP FOR GIRLS 
st Harpswell, Maine 
All land and water sports. Delightful com- 
bination of seashore. woods and country. 
Est. 1914. Experienced councilors only. 
Resident ng Separate Junior and Senior Camps 
—Ages 8 to 20. 






© 
A real camp on the famous “North Shore” 
accessible from Boston. Horseback riding in- 











seback Riding juded. Tuition $320. Ay rite — Tilustrated 
Booklets. Winter OL 1 ji'h al and Mrs. E. {ont gomer: 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 1711 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C. 








CAMP ABENA 
grade Lakes, Main: 

For wn Twenty-second season 

Booklet. Miss Hortense C. Hersom, 

46 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
















ON BUZZARDS BAY 
The seashore camp for girls. Sandy beaches. Forests 
of pine. Sunshine and salt tang of open sea. All land 
and water sports. Saili ate includes horse- 
back Louae ai holesome food and careful su ul supervision. 
Miss A. Hunt, 16 Plymouth 


=e . Mass. 




















AMP EAGLE POINT 
Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. Estab. 
1905. White Mountain camp, 2000 feet 

. _Progressive. Modern. All 
For discriminating Jewish 
girls 8 to 18. Address: Mr. and Mrs. fame 
L. Richman, Directors. Rumney, N. H. 


WAW ENOCK-OWAISSA 


A glorious summer camp on Lake Sebago where 50 girls find the 
hidden treasures health and happiness. Horseback riding every day 
included. Trips into the White Mountains. Land and water sports. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Dancing. “Molly” has a booklet for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elroy 0. LaCasce, 369 Maine St., Fryeburg, Maine. 


CAMP OPECHEE ean 
New London, N. H. 
For a 6 to 16 years. 12th season. On a mountain lake. 
Swimming and all water sports. Overnight trips, and 
gypsy hikes. Land sports. Fee $200. Horseback riding. 
Discriminating patronage. Booklet on request. 
Mes. F. F. Hockaday, 37 Temple Place, Boston, Maes. 


NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—-BOYS _ 
TAWASI CAMP FOR BOYS ji 2 Shcin 


In the heart of the Green Mountains 
Experienced counsellors. Horses and ponies on trails where there 
are no automobiles. All the best in roe rend and a Bh of 
bungalows or tents. $300 per 
Charlies J. Allen, ‘iNentarm Rutland Co. Co., » North forth Sherbarae: % 
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NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—BOYS 


NEW YORK CAMPS—BOYS 


NEW YORK CAMPS—GIRLS 





On Long Island Sound 
Horseback Riding. Swimming. Ca- 
noeing, Fishing. Hiking. Nature Study 


Pengehews. Cabins. Wholesome food. Modern sanita- 
For booklet address 
MR. AND Mrs. C. C. MCTERNAN 
MCTERNAN SCHOOL WATERBURY, CONN. 


CAMP ROTHERWOOD 


Lake Bunganut, Alfred, Maine 
A real camp for bove 7. $0 16 7 ears. a and salt water 
sports. Horse-back riding. Excelient food. Screened 


(A CRYSTAL BEACH 
A Salt Water Camp for young boys only 








cabins. Experienced staff for building character. 

David H alsh, 922 Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J. 

Camp NAMASCHAUG sP9rror> 
N. H. 


The oldest and one of the best equipped Catholic camps in America. 
Located on Lake Spofford. Physician, chaplain and 20 counselors on 
the grounds. All sports. john Maloney, Joseph C. Myer, 
Directors, 27 William St., New York City. Tel. Hanover 3754. 


YLARK of tioreominee 
of Horsemanship 
For Boys under 16. Experienced counselors. Healthtul 
and beautiful location 20 miles from Boston, veeclu ded yet 
accessible. Catal A. H. Mitchell, Director, Mitchell 


Og. 
School, Box C, Billerica, Mass. 


BOB-WHITE trom'6te 5 to is. 


potent, Mass. 5 hours from New York ba 
Founded 1915. pm and mountain tri 
Water oan Vegetables from own farm. Booklet. 
a Hill, Walden Sch., 30 W. 68th St., New 
Mira. 8s Sara B. Hayes, Box 6, Ashland, ‘Mass. 


SEN- “A-P Woodcraft Camp 


Sharon, Conn. 
Boys 8-15. _Fourth consecutive season. Experienced 
leaders, excellent food. All camp activities. Fee $200, 
July 2nd-Sept. lst. Dr. J. W. Mercer, Director, Box C, 
Windham Club, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Lake Winnecook, Unity, Me. In beautiful, high, on- 
EB, grove. Activities that delight every real hy od 
ing, riflery, tennis, water sports. Counselor for 5 boys. 

ri 
erent i. Rand, ‘10 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 
WILD-CROFT On Sebago 
No. Windham, comcagtt For BOYS 5 to 15. 
jentiously trained for 


Manhoo Worthwhile on"¥ and water activities. 
Unlimited Cam; Send for Booklet— 


peraft. 
— any "Feained E tioy. %* "Mr. and Mrs. Stanley L. 
Freese, 144 Austin St., S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sunset Camp for Boys 























i LB oe Bane tet ee 
Rav pment modern and, Training. Overnight Hikes te q aT 


and other peaks. Charies S. FitzGerald, r-Coach of Boston 
Sehool Director. For Booklet oa 
Mi: Mo AGNES BOYLE, 64 Hartford St., Dorchester, Mass. 


CAMP WONPOSET 


Camp for boys at Bantam Lake, Conn. In the Berkshires. 
Horseback Laoag | and all other land and aa sports. 
100 miles from New York. 23rd year. Booklet. 


Robert F. Tindale, 31 E. 71st St., N. ¥. Cc, 


MOOSEHEAD “oso y's" 


BS miles 
mej Washi ington, 0 408 acres Pine Forest 
ings. Library, Din 

ing Hall, Speed Boat, Bm Sports 
Wm. F. Carlson, 171 Glenbrook Rd., Stamford, Conn. 


MON-O-MOY: The Sea Camps for Boys 


East Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod. Superb bathing, sailing, canoeing, 
deep sea fishing, land sports. Horseback riding. Cabins. Tutoring. 
Camp Mother. Nutrition classes for underweights. Senior, Inter- 
mediate, Upper Junior—Junior Camps. Booklet. 

Harriman C. id, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP-IDLEWILD- 


For Boys. 38th year. On an island in Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, N. H. Trips of image through org Whi 
Mountains. Land and Water Sports. 


L. D. ROYS, 4 Bowdoin Street, Cambeldee, a 


BROOK FARM CAMP youné dys 


in hills of southern Vermont. 6 miles north of Brattle- 
boro. Dormitory Cottage. acre estate. Coimming, 
hiking, etc. a acon References requir 

e—$18 per week 
w. D. MILLER, ARMS BLDG., GREENFIELD, MASS. 


























NEW YORK CAMPS—BOYS 


Select Jewish 
Boys 5 to 17 
On a beautisi e—1100 ft. Altitude 
100 Bors enjoy all I land. ‘and water sports. 


Careful supervision, excellent food. 
Junior Camp 










aes es S tobe) Bockict bent 
C. HOWARD, 25 eouiagies Ave., Jersey City, N.J. 


CHENANGO-ON-OTSEGO 





Cooperstown, N.Y. On beautiful Otsego Lake 
rd Boys, 6 to 16 verre. A health-building camp aaron! the mountains. 
rt Lead iauiions Supervision. All spo: jing. Wood- 
_— Camparett. tare <a Manual t roth gy Moderate rates. 
15th season. Write for Book’ 
A. B. LOVELAND, 281 Maple St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sean CAMP GREENKILL fecunv’e 


On a private lake’in Orange Co., N. Y. Mountains, healthful sports, 
good food, music, dramatics, n ature si dy, woodcraft—a well: rounded 
, directed sa A. oh 5. oe whe has had 1 4 years. = 

r phone for booklet. 





P 
ence. Moderate fee. 
Y. M. C. A., 318C West s7th St. NEW YORK CITY. 





IRE PLACE LODG 


For Boys 7 toe 17—110 iw pd from N.Y.C. 
East Ham) finest and safest beach on 


yy 4 = or bungalow equipment; ail 
sports including golf. Moderate fee. For 
catalog: Dr. Roy G. Perham, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


CAMP NEYOMIA wernt 


on beautiful Lake Pleasance, near 1000 Islands. 9 hrs. ‘on N.Y. 
250 acres. Sand Beach. Modern, sanitary buildings, excellent food 

Mature, Regs ee Counselors. Land, water sports. ote 
canoe tri e Wooderaty. tennis, fishing. Tutoring, if desired. Book- 
let on request. H. E. McCormick Cornwall, N. Y¥. 


AVIKONDACK 
WOOVCKAFT CAMPS 


‘Christian boys 9-1'7—Forestry—Scoutcraft—Canoe trips 
Reasonable fee—Booklet. Box 63 Univ. Sta., Syracuse,N.Y. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Summer Camp for Boys, 7-16 
Healthful location in beautiful Westchester County, one hour from 
New York City. Well planned and supervised recreation. Tutoring 
if desired. Low rates. 
WM. F. CARNEY, Director, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP TON-KA-WA "50,8 to15" 

On Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 1500-ft. clevation *crideets, 

Juniors, Seniors (limited to = Splendidly equipped. 

Water and land sports, riding, fishing, boating, hiking, 

handicraft. High moral influence. Under personal su- 
pervision Director and Mrs. Nyenhuis. 

For Booklet soaresd J. H. Nyenhuis, Box 1606, Williamsville, N.Y. 


OK-O-MOONSHINE 


Adirondacks 23rd year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sec- 
tions. Write camp desires. A: 


Dr. C. A. Robinson, Box C-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 
KYLE CAMP, Catskill Mis. 


The Paradise for Bays, 16 y 

Bungalows only—no damp tents. 6 ere bathing. ew me 
horses and ponies. Movies. _Nature lore. Supervise 

boys 40 years. Dr. and Mrs, Paul Kyle, Kyle School 
for Boys. Box 82, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 


CAMP FRONTENAC eet et 


In the Thousand Mak’ 
Limited to 60 boys, 7 to 17 years. Wholesome food. 
Dietician. Comfortable bungalows. land and water 
sports. Golf, horseback riding. Trip to Canada. 
FREDERICK BAM, 370 Manhattan Ave., N. ¥. City 




































PENNSYLVANIA CAS GIRS 





f. 
POCAHONTAS {2¢.sit 30-1805 take 
cluded in fe, $900. No extras 


it 
staff. Write for booklet. 
1s eee Me De wi Woodbury, N. J. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK fan? soycieis 


3 divisions. Wonderful evimming, ¢ canoeing. Saddle 
horses. Instruction in toe an 2 Hikes, 
ha ht camping. Fine table. maw Bung: 
bean M 926 W. racuse, N. Y. 
ated with Camp Skon-0O-War-Co for young brothers. 

















CAMP LO-NA-WO for Girls 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks. Per- 
fect location, equipment and staff. All land and 
water sports expertly supervised. Pioneering. 
Campers returning ten seasons. Jewish Clie 
tele Predominating. Write for booklet. 


SIDNEY.C. KRANZ. B. $8, BE. 
NEW JERSEY CAMPS—BOYS 


CAMP -METEDECONK 


Ocean County, New Jer: 
For boys, = he the Pine belt section of New Jersey on on — 
Metedeconk et tn Horsemanship, Sailing, Oversigt is Cruiecs 


128 West 34th St., Bayonne, N. J. Laurelton, N. J. 


DE VITTE CAMP 


Box K, Morganville, N. J. $50 monthly. a 
6 to 14. Open June 15 to Sept. 15. 60 acr 
All sports. 35 miles from N. Y. C. Booklet’ 


NEW JERSEY CAMPS—GIRLS 


OAKLEY HALL CAMP 


For Girls Over Six Years 
Box 201-C Allendale, N. J. 


ROSE, HAVEN 


Girls five to sixteen 
May we send you our catalog showing views of one of the finest 
equipped camps in the country exclusively for little girls? 
Mary BIRCHARD, Tenafly, New Jersey, Box A 
































CAMrF TEGAWI ig ae eee. mS 
sp” ricer Bente | Golf, eee 
land ond vs water 8) i ep t ‘physician, 


Altitu: 
dress: Miss aer Angela Lynch, 380 River- 
side,Apt. 2A, New York City. Tel. Cathedral 7070. 


PINE TREE %,,2%,,.% omit 
Nao e. Lake 2,000 fee 
above sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mts. i hours 
from New York and Pulladelphiae “Bxperienced councilors. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, all sports. Pine Tree = 
= older girls. 17th year. Miss BLANCHE C. PRiop, 
W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCH-A-WACHNE 


For girls under 14—In the Pocono Mts. Private Lake, 








les C. 
Health Education, Temple University, Phila., 








PENNS YLVANIA CAMPS—BOYS 


(Lenape Village 
Camp Lenape for Boys sada Game) 
Near New York and Phila. Real Indian, cowboys, 
magician. Physician. Log o- ins, horses, tennis, 

motorboating, aquaplaning. Christian boys 6 to 16. 

Fee all inclusive. Booklet. David Keiser, 4813 
Kingsessing Ave., Phila., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD air’ «'sctioot 


Boys 6 to 18 years. New property of 90 acres, f 4, woods, 
permanent buildings. Moderate rates. Excellent table. All outdoor 
sports and activities, bathing, boating, etc. High healthful location. 
68th year. J. C. Shortlidge, A.B., Harvard, Box 29, West Chester, Pa. 


POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys, Pocono Pines, Pa. High in invigo- 
rating mountains. Four hours New York and 
Phila. Sandy beach, 3-mile lake. Swimming, 
canoeing, riding. All sports. Catalog. J. El- 
wood Calhoun, 5906 Pulaski Ave., Phila., Pa. 


WYOMISSING izz:= 


“For Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things” 

Sound, reliable and thoroughly established; the highest pur- 
poses of camping FULFILLED. Boys from 8 to 18 years old, 
graded by ability for sports and recreation; constant super- 
vision of counsellors who are real men. Permanent buildings, 
correct sanitation, athletic field and play grounds, excellent 
swimming, large string of camp-owned horses. Among the 
pines where the Blue Ridge and Delaware River provide sur- 
roundings unrivaled for health and — Inspection in- 
vited. All-inclusive fee. Owned and directed by 


W. K. TRANSUE North Water Gap, Pa. 


Mayl hore the privilege of explarning by catalog or conference 
the advantages Wyomissing offers your boy? 



































SOUTHERN CAMPS—BOYS 





Terra Alta, W. Va. 


IN CENTER of resort area with cli- 
matic and scenic advantages of the 
Adirondacks. Only six hours from 
Washington. For boys 10 to 18. 
Excellent equipment. Aquatic and 
athletic sports. Horseback riding, 
fishing, exploring. One counselor 
to every seven boys. Tutoring—no 
extra charge. 12th season. For 
catalog address Staunton Military 
Academy, Lt. Col. T. G. Russell, 
Box 396-A, Staunton, Va. After 
June 9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


SOUTHERN CAMPS—GIRLS 
CAMP JOCASSEE (cits, 12 te 


Mountains. All athletics, water sports, hiking, horseback 
riding, dramatics, camp fires. Large Gymnasium. Seventh 
season. $200 covers every charge. Write 

Miss Adelaide Hughes, 816 Oak St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp for Girls 


Located in the mountains of Southwest Virginia. Delight- 
ful climate, pure spring water. Swimming, boating and 
other outdoor sports under careful supervision. Excellent 
table Loard. Address S. W. EpMONDsON, M.A., Box 305, 
Glade Spring, Virginia. 


WESTERN CAMPS—GIRLS 
LAMP NEECARNIS 


For girls. On Big Star Lake, Mich. Land 
and water sports. No extra charge | eA ~~ 
ing. Catalog. Miss Edith L. 

Fitch Place, 8. E., Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


KINNIKINNIK stoi 


Foot of Pikes Peak, Manitou, Colo. 11th Season. Riding. 
Mountain Climbing, swimming. crafts, nature TTT 


Trained 1 electric lights. $275.0 
Booklet. Judge and Mrs. Samuel A. Wilkinson, Wewoka, Okla. 


AMP CARRINGTON sauums 


For Girls, 7 to 16 years, Owns beautiful estate on 

Portage Lake, Mich. Usual sports. Best of food. No 
tents. Careful oversight. 8 weeks’ term $190. No 
extras. References required. CATALOG of Dr. & Mrs. 
F. C. Carrington, Box C, KNOXVILLE, ILL. 









































GIRLS 
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WESTERN CAMPS—GIRLS 7 
4 Lake 
rye MIDWEST HOCKEY 
ooklet. and SPORTS Cc AM P A Y 
scams At Wetomache. Pores Fake Qs, dea raaton fa BD SYMBOL 
Saale OE tla Get vie ies Racine OF SIGNIFICANCE 
= €8, for one week or more. July 18th to Sept. Ist. 
Alice Beaman, Chicago Normal School of Physical 
t Rg Education, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box C168, Chicago, III. The MARK of MEMBERSHIP 
in the ASSOCIATION of MILITARY 
WESTERN CAMPS—BOYS COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 
Camp St. George F soe 
s- Boee CLEARWATER LAKE, WISCONSIN orTY leading military 
"Clie le years. Complete modern cqulp- colleges and schools of America are members of an 
: seit eaten aes a <sagaS : 
, {ioe Sak weer spect Bockee association which stands for a recognized standard of 
——— R nd Robert C. M i ° “1: 
5 Tos East Chestmat’ Sty Chicago, Ihe academic and military excellence. 
iK These colleges and schools have fulfilled require- 
yon the ments of organization and effic'ency set by the 
on NI. national government. They have established for 
AP themselves high standards of scholastic achievement. 
Boys They provide for the youth of today an education 
= distinctly American; broad in its cultural scope, 
Ss wholesome, virile, democratic. 
P Bestng, ridne, camping on « delightful The importance of the military school in Ameri- 
sconsin e. ‘ac es for sport: . ° 
on Tutoring If desired, Separate camp for smal can education and its advantages for the modern boy 
ove ° re jours from cago. ata: ° 2 ° . . 
Pa ata acnemear lace are told in an attractive booklet illustrated by pic- 
Box C468, Delafield, Wis. Pre aT . ° P 
N “ panera tures of activities in the schools of the Association. 
the finest A copy will be mailed on request. 
———= PACIFIC COAST CAMPS—BOYS 
| Tue Association of Mitrrary Cotteces and 
SUMMER 
URBAN ACADEMY *¢iur ScHoots of the Unitep Srares 
California Mountains. Beautiful Lake, land and water sports, rid- ? 
Pig ego gy ay FIVE PARK STREET (ROOM 2), BOSTON 
t a all expenses. 25th year regular school (accredited) opens Sept. 15. 
Enroll now. P. G. McDonnell, Pres., 637 Wilcox, Los Angeles. 
th cli- 
of the MT. LASSEN BOYS SUMMER CAMP 
a nn In the tone of the Lassen National Forest SUMMER SCHOOLS 
o. ond For Catalogue write to n 
riding, Capt. D. W. Inman, Box 469C, Pacific Grove * = = CuLverR has ex- | THORN MT. SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
unselor — % pended millions of | Jackson, N. H. Altitude 1600 feet. The School of con- 
oo dollars providing seagrasses Seosreai jer tlds aad Saal eana 
ilitary CAMPS FOR ADULTS the finest type of inations. Sports. G. A. Bushee, AB. B .» Director, 
seer all-round training. 5 Hammond St., Cambridge, Mass. 
_ After SARGENT CAMP CLUB Summer Naval | 
a PETERBORO, and Cavalry Schools a | KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 
7 FOR oer WOMEN 18 TO 35 for boys 14 to 20, pad , Strengthen weak pointe tn lone - sacntion or exper : 
r utors ol ollege Preparatory sub) Traine: ership in ianc 
= § EVERETT STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Woodciatt 10 to 14. June 28 to | sainte sum, Wtinesst wie besten nee, Sng eee 
Be Sy August 22. Separate catalog. The Bass, A.B., Director, Box C, Wilton, Maine. 
Abe db Adjutant, Culver, Indiana. 
Seventh ROCKY POND CAMP ‘ NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS é “THE SUMMER ecHOOL OF THE SOUTHWEST” 
ille, Fla. Bee atin wnt eelion. informal congoaial group. + ae. or rest. + A A Standard Teachers’ College Pe offering College courses. 
Sopot RIN omfortable, floored tents. Excellent well prepar' wimming. Old Spanis! ckgroun pec courses in Spanis! nguage. 
‘ canoeing. Spring-fed lake near Clemons, N. Y. Alt. 1400 ft. Booklet. S U M M E R S Cc H Oo Oo L S Unrivalled mountain scenery. Cool weather. Vacation trips. 
Girls ” Tracy N. E. Cor. 17th and Locust Sts, Phila, Pa. | 96 ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE | Game rene. ot ELAS VEGAS N. Men Tuy is. 
ting and en — 
merry TRAVEL a 
Te “Ur AROUND THE WORLD 
ren S. S. Rynpam, the “Pioneer University Afloat,’’ sails September 
a “1 pais = 19, 1928, with 375 young men who will continue their studies while 
lt, 3? ; Means 129, cities in 27 foreign countries, returning to New York 
, Mich. : 
J AROUND THE WORLD ~ ae, Pyne vag Pony onto vid ha! br oy ae given Py, 2 a 
oy yo under the pre 
ry as oe ye ee ee ae LL.D. Credit arrangements with Fn Callies: ecb Sa. 
oy fog "Us aeiee Shore Trips) PL Re ag with classrooms, gymnasium, library, and two 
ieatebing. Men and Women Students and older people Interior trips in Japan, Siam, Java, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, 
as: enrolled for Graduate Courses. Credits for France, Germany and England. 
ben te courses may be arranged. $2,500 to $4,150 in- * Enrollments accepted now 
sisnicte a! clan poole: mange 7" arma geet oa For illustrated booklets—write 
modation 
estate on Only two studante suuiagned sath ne gy UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
foot: a returning from_Europe later steamer Box C, 285 Madison Avenue New York City 
Dr. & Mrs. N n 
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NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS—GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS—BOYS 

















for younger girls. 











Lasell Semi a 
many 10 miles from Boston 

Two-year courses for high school graduates. Strong Home Economics course 
with both theory and practice. Excellent ———— in all departments of 


Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee Clu 
Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art and Dramatic ne stra courses. 


talogs on application. 


back riding. Delightful heane & life and friendly atmosphere. A separate school 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. | 











and Orchestra. 


golf, tennis, skating, skiing, t ning, horse- 











TILTON 


College Preparatory 
for Boys 

A progressive school three 
hours from Boston. Superior 
faculty. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates. Ex- 
cellent modern equipment. 
Gymnasium. 25 acre athletic 
field. All outdoor sports. 
Separate school for younger 
boys. Experienced home 
mothers. Moderate rate. 


Write for catalog. 








GEORGE = pA Page Seneneaete, 


Box C, Tilton, N. H. 








Westbrook Seminary 


Junior College and prepara- 
cay for girls. Established 
cient progressive 

eau Two-year 
and four-year courses in- 
~_ ently planned. Stro: 
faculty in sympathy wit! 
youth. Beautiful campus 
at edge of delightful city 
with many cultural advan- 
tages. Excellent gym- 
nasium, bowling, riding, 
indoor golf. Special piano, 
home economics, art, vio- 
lin, voice, dramatics, sten- 
ographic courses. Small classes. Rate, $1000. 
Ask for catalog. 

AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal 

x C Portland, Maine 

















HILLSIDE $375 {77 


= a from New York. Preparation for college 

trance examinations. General courses. Organ- 

ized athletics. - 94, Norwalk, —— 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 


VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. * f Prias. 


The Weylis ter 


A resident and day schoo - yous women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate, 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box C, The Weylister, “Milford, Conn. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


ae Endowed School for ad a Cateus 6 Preperateey 
Courses. Two year Graduate i my 
Outdoor Geert. Faces * yerorday Fort I Hill Syma 26 t miles from ‘ton. 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
A Boarding Schal for Girl 
LEN * Scene Lace 
D E N College Preparatory 
Junior Collegiate and Finishing Courses 


Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science ant Secretarial Courses 
Beautiful Granite Residence. Attractive Schoolhouse: 
Unexcelled Gymnasium. Athletics. 12 Acres. Small classes. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 
MR. AND Mrs. WM. F. CARLSON, Principals, 
Box 30, Stamford, Conn. 

















endall Hall (7: 


Mass. On the seashore—5S0 
por me from on. Accredited. Successful “College 
Board” Preparatory; Elective Courses, Junior College. 
oAthletics. Riding. Catalog. Address:—Box C. 


DAMON HALL 


les from Boston. bi bon age acon “Eight two 
Preparato! 
year courses of college grade, leading ¢ to Sunior iuior College 
Piomas. Address, Dean, ot ChurchStreet, Newton, — 


OWARD SEMINARY 


Where New England Traditions Count in the Girl's Edu- 
— Near Boston. College Preparatory, Junior College, 
id Special Courses. Home Economics. Secretarial. S; 

Swimming Riding. Accredited. Lynn H. Harris ( 
Yale), President, Box 10, West Bridgewater, Mass. 











aS GEFFIELT )is20 


LAN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
Rich in Traditions 
Modern in Methods 


Moderate in Cost 


Well coached athletics for every boy. In- 

teresting student activities. New athletic 

field. College Preparatory and General 

Courses. Special Junior,School for Younger 

Boys. (Ask for booklet on Junior School.) 
For catalog address: 

Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 


11 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 





IN Eat TH YEAR 
DENTS 
SH -Health- seine arship 


A Famous New England Academy. Fema in 60 colleges. 
Moderate cost. ne Equipment. Preparatory and 


= sures. Sports for all. 
W. Vose, Paneipal, Box 50, ieee ah Massachusetts. 


MAC DUFFI ne 


College preparation. One year ME age Te- 

Hock tes, owes ing, tennis. hee dg oy ene p hwy 
ockey, ng, s' ed entra ve, 
Snritefeld, Mass. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie. 


OLBY «ezis 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY and JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Special Courses. 1200 Ft. elevation overlooking Lake 
Sunapee. All Guster Sporte. Capable Faculty. 


H. LESLIE SAWYER, Box 14. NEW LONDON, N. H. 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 

Training for kindergarten, primary and playground positions. 

University credits. Enroll now for entrance in 192% Send for 

booklet, “Training Children.” Harriot —_— Jones, Principal, 

25 Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, 


Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Modern 
cookery and household arts for home and vocation. One 
Year and Short Courses. Send for booklet C. MISS ALICE 
BRADLEY, Principal, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 

Kindergarten Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kindergarten, primary and playground courses. Boarding 

and day school. Big opportunities for our graduates. 

State certificate. 30th year. Booklets. Address 
MARY C. MILLS. Principal 























Mount 


School 


Junior College 


6 Miles from Boston 
Send for Catalogue E 


Pool. 





Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students preparing for college. — 
Final year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
a work, and desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will be 
given any student taking any of our two year courses. With 
the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston Historical churches—any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
Outdoor Sports. 
Field — Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., 
ely equipped school—8 buildings. 
Home than Elocution, Art of Expression, Art, Complete 
Secretarial Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1928-1929 are 
being accepted in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 27 
Ezceptional opportunities 1646 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


De MOTTE SCHOOL 


College and a hg Someone. eau pe ye wer a Sum 
mer and winter sessions. Boys admitted up to 17 years of age. 
LAURENCE W. DE MOTTE, Headmaster. 


OSES BROWN 


5 ia Strictly college prepara‘ 
and lower schools. von ge | copcent tk ‘Ralston 
Thomas, Hi 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founted ate: epares boys exclusively for Massachuse 
Gechecee one and other scientific schools. Every ee 
a epee Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 
587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square.) 


rae ren QTHER COLLEGES | Pri a ee 


one CURTIS Schoot 


Grammar grades for 30 boys. Caenes. companionable 

faculty. Boys 4 given allowances and ‘“‘jobs’’ to teach re- 

—, — 54th vs. Unique features ex- 

z lained in’ cat: Address the Misadlioceter, Box C, 
rookfield Comte, Conn. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New pshire School for Boys. Six Mode:n Buildings, 
Thorough Co College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
Junior School. Athletics for Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 
FREDERICK SMITH, A.M., BOX 197, NEW HAMPTON, N.H. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS—CO-ED 





























(Certificate) 


(Diploma) 


Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, Tennis, 
Swimming 











KENT’S HILL SEMINARY 


College Eeepereiney course fully accredited; atrong music 
and commercial departments. High standards; lendly, 
Christian environment. Outdoor sports we 4 


all year. 
dowed, low rates. Boys and girls. 104th Ta: Catalog. 
T. W. Watkins, Prin., Box C, Kent’s Hill, Maine. 





62nd year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms. $500 to $600 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 
A. W. Peirce, Litt.D., Box H, Franklin, Mass. 


T RO Y pd = adnate ACADEMY 


+ cee. Music, Domestic Science, o- 

al Courses. Separate Junior School. Gymnasium. 
Strong athletic rons 75 miles from Albany. Endowed. 
Rates . Robert L. Thompson, D. D., 
Prin., Box C, Ruaktnan, Vt. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS—CO-ED 


((ALENO Coeducational. Est. 1824. 
SEMINARY 


College Finishing. Strong secretarial and 
dents oa. Adiro: 


inishing. (Strong ——— = 
dirondack elevation. Winter eee aports. F 
cata dress Charles * Hamilton, A. M., D. De 
Sates N. Y¥ 























For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 
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NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


NEW YORK—BOYS 














NEW YORK—BOYS 


[RVING 





7 ©) = 101 0) Sar ger am = teh a— 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 915 


ROOSEVELT sorioincboys 


Primary, Grammar 
pag al Junior en Schoo p am Aro po nal Sports. Write for 
information. J. » Monsey, Rockland County, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 


iahiand Mano! 


Country Boarding School and Junior College. 

College Preparation. Certificate Recognized. 
High School, Home-Making, Secretarial, Journal- 
ism, Kindergarten Training, Music and Art. Vaca- 
tion Trips te Bermuda and Europe. Summer Camp 
and School, South Naples, Maine. Eugene H. 
—— Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
ox 101. 
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Suggestions 
To Parents 


Have you decided where the chil- 
dren will go to school next year? 
It is none too early to give this 
subject your serious consideration 
for the better schools often have 
to turn away students who apply 
for admission late. 


From the announcements on these 
pages you will find representative 
schools in all parts of the country. 
We suggest that you write to them, 
asking for illustrated booklets and 
other information which will enable 
you to make a selection. 


If we can help you further with 
your school problems we shall be 
glad to have you fill out the coupon 
on page 20. 























NEW Yo! 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. 
Brig.-Gen. Milton F. Davis, D. S. M., AM Col- 
lege preparatory and junior schools. High scholastic stand- 
ards, normal military training. Commercial —. sports, 








CUDDER SCHOOL its 


Day and Boarding. New York advantages. HicuH 

ScHOOL. Post GRADUATE CovuRsEsS: Home Eco- 

nomics; Secretarial and Executive Training; So- 

cial Welfare and Community Service. Miss C. S. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, gage ene Economics and 
Nursing. an degrees. Address Sec- 
retary, Russell Sage Gongs Troy, N. Y. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


TRAINING ers FOR RE CARTEN AND 


MARY TEAC 
Afil Bees with New York ee 
Two and three-year courses towards college deg: Enrol 
and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities. “A aiden 2 MISS HARRIET iE 
MELISSA MILLS, Principal, Five C, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








COOK ACADEMY 


Toe - college or cial life. Graduates make 
uccessful college students, In Finger Lake country. Ex- 
cellent health record. All sports. Football team won every 
game last year. Glee club. Band. Publicspeaking. 55th year. 
Catalog. The Principal, Box C, Montour Falls, 








MANLIUS 


For generations an American 
school devoted to the making of 
men through the maintenance of 


unbending standards of character 
and scholarship. 
Gatalogue on cApplication 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK 
President 


BOX 16, MANLIUS, NEW YORK 








St. Johns School | 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y 





Prepares Boys for College and Business. Accredited. Small 
classes. Military. Athletics. Separate school for boys 


under 13. WILLIAM ADDISON NNEY, A. M., Prin. 


Mohegan Lake School 


pamitery. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 

Business. C average 8 pupils. Physical training and 

athleties with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 

Seeriee 5 = aga Pox 57, Mohegan Lake, Westchester 
-» NCW 


STONY BROOK SCHOOL 


A Christian meus preparatory school for boys. Fully 
accredited. classes, naa = traing! poe. 

$100,000 administration building. a ~ CHiapel 
All sports. atalog. ‘Address 











usuaily fine —- t. 

the Principal, Box kK. Stony Brook, N % 2 
A Boarding School for boys, 
emphasizing character build- 


KOHU ing, sound scholarship, phys- 


ical development. 21st year. On Post Road, 22 miles 
from N. Y. City. Address H. J. Kucen, Prin., Harrison 
(Westchester Co.), New York. 


EEKSKILL Xtscthy 


Graduates admitted to colleges without ex- 
aminations. Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. 
New Gym and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Sep- 
arate school for ares boys. For catalog address: 

The Principals, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





MILITARY 





NEW YORK—GIRLS 








° + 
School for Girls , 
One Hour from New York. Junior College Depart- 
ment, Upper and Lower Schools. Art, Music, Dra- 
matics, Secretarial, Home-Making and Social Ser- 
vice Courses. Catalog. CLARA C. FULLER, Prin. 

Box 6C, Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 









UTNAM HALL 


College preparatory school for girls. Lg one year 
intensive course. General courses. Music Riding 
and ortemis: Catalogue. 

. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal 
Poughkeepsie New York 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


Boarding and Dey Pupils. College Preparatory, Post 
Graduate. Finishing Courses. Languages, Art, Music, 
ag Art. Outdoor Recreation. By irtieth Year. 
Darrington Semple, Principal, 241-242 Central Park 
West, Box C, New York City. 


WALLCOURT Mis: Goldsmith’s 


School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course, Music, 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. Beauti- 
fully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region near 
Ithaca. Catalog. Box C, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 











ANDREB ROOK, 


Miss Weaver’s School 
Frepesatery courses. Sports. Limited enrollment. 
Foreign study group in Munich. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Cat edral School “cr 
aint ary YORK 


oe e Preparatory and General Coucses. Right Rev. Ernest M. 
Stires, Pres. of Board. Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal. 


ohe KNOX ser Giris 


COLLEGE preparatory, Junior College and cultural courses. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box C, Cooperstown, N. Y 























The Mason School for Girls 
and Junior College 


Che Castle 


Box 700 , Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL 


White Plains, New York 








For young girls. Progressive educational methods. 
fn ent, ee care. Wholeso me food. Su: 
vised ou play. 23 miles from New York 
Address: ieads Ilis Roberts, Director. Box 2. 





NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
BORDENTOWN institute 


INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how eae: R. &- T.C. 44th year. Special Summer Ses- 
sion. cy Landon. Drewes C-5, BORDEN- 
HOWN-ON-THE DELAWARE, N 





















THE 4 aL nN SCHOOL 





WW THE Grmet 






; _- SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
remarry Gama and gas agg 


Courses. , Box 50, Pennington, N. ca 
pa Small classes. Moderate rates. 63rd rut us tell you why. Headmaster, Box 5 Z 
School. Herbert E. Wright, D. D., Pres. “Box C, . N.Y. John G. Hun, Ph.D., 100 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J. 














OUR Junior Dept. for boys 10-15 and separate Senior 
Dept. for older boys have faculties of ability and wide 
experience. This school gives thorough preparation for 
college. Boys get in — stay in — and make good. Let 








NEW JERSEY—BOYS 
PRINCETON (eee Rine, Headmaster 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organiza- 
tion. Excellent equipment. Special attention to athletics 
and moral welfare. New gymnasium. -_ re For 
catalog address BOX C., PRINCETON, N 


DEVI re SoetTARY 


$50 monthly, Boys 6 to 14, nee maiiteny training, 
open 12 mos. 32 miles from N. acres. Summer 
camp. Maj. L. DeVitte, Box K, Titcoenvtlan N. J. 


RUTGERS *"scioot- 


An accredited college-preparatory school. 100 boys. 
30 miles from New York. 163rd year. Box C, William 
P. Kelly, Headmaster, New Brunswick, N. J. 


FREEHOLD ike: SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 
obedience, orderliness, self-control. The school with the 
personal touch. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 64, Freehold, N. J. 











PREPARATORY 











PENNINGTON 


TRAINING THAT DEVELOPS BOY- 
HOOD sanely INTO MANHOOD 


Pennington has a knack of developing soundly 
all that is best ina boy. Gives hima real, workable, 
mental and social equipment for cultured living. 


Excellent record in college and life. 
Instructor for every 10 boys. Congenial 
surroundings—musical and literary or- 
ganizations; fine library. All athletics— 
gym, 60-foot swimming pool, track, 10- 
acre field. Separate school for younger 
boys—home care. Plant recently mod- 
ernized. Moderate rates—no extras. 8 
miles from Princeton. Write for catalog. 
Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt. 














For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 
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NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 





An endowed 

school for boys 
Prepares for College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Graduates unusually successful in 26 colleges. Six 
Forms including two grammar grades. Boys from 
30 states. 60 acres. Gymnasium and swimming 
pool. Athletics for every boy. 63rd year. 9 miles 
from Princeton. Summer session July 16-Sept. 1. 
Catalog. Address Rocer W. Swert.anp, ee 
Heapmaster, Box 6-K, Hicutsrown, N. J 





— ctiiaieeeeineanal a 
New Memorial Recitation Hall 











i 
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BLAIR 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 
boysin the Highlands of Northern 
New Jersey. Founded in 1848. 


Separate Lower School 
Illustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 




















KISKI 


A real school for regular fellows. 
Work hard, play hard and forge 
ahead! All outdoor sports, 200 acre 
campus! All students join in at least 
2 or 3 sports. Preceptorial system en- 
ables boys to progress as fast as they 


desire. Write for the “Kiski Plan” 
in detail. 

KISKIMINETAS 

SCHOOL for BOYS 
Box 926 Saltsburg, Pa. 





Straightforward boys will 
find real fellowship at 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The whole environment suggests cheery sim- 
plicity, character, strength. Traditions of fine 
culture are supplemented by completely modern 
equipment for athletics, in which every boy takes 
art. The Lower School (for boys age ed 8 to 13) 

is entirely separate from the Upper School (Col- 
lege Pa wg am 

Write for catalog to Registrar, Box 64, 

SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 














Birmingham 


—for Girls— 


“The ee School’’ 
“Colleg Board Examina- 
tions” eeheld (at schoo Ac- 
credited. ‘‘Certifies” with- 
out examination. Also 





we ere ae | 














suburban 


unity, rena 


























Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 
ENONAH Xcapemy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 
and special courses. Horsemanship under instructor 
of Equitation. Special school for Juniors. For Catalog 
and View Book write to the Registrar, Box 403, 
Wenonah, New Jersey. 


NEW JERSE Y—GIRLS 


CENTENARY 


Collegiate 
Institute 


AN EXCELLENTLY equipped 
school for girls, in the beautiful 
hills of New Jersey, 57 miles 
from New York. College pre- 
paratory, general, and post-grad- 
uate courses. Strong school of 
music. Pipe-organ. 25 pianos. 
Home economics, art, expression 
and secretarial training. One 
teacher for every 7 girls. All 
sports. Modest rates. 55th year. 
Catalog and views on_ request. 
Robert J. Treverrow, D.D., Pres., 
Box 18, Hackettstown, N. J. 


= a Mary's Gall Te dace 


CuurRCH boarding school for girls. 92nd year. Moderate 
cost. College preparatory. Junior College and general 
courses. Lower school. Organized sports. Catalog. 

Ethel M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box C, Burlington, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 



































CARSONEONG = 


How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 


A Mili School. 5th Grade to Cafege. In the mountains midway 
between New York and Pittsburgh. jividual instruction. Camp ism | 
Summer Session, 1034 weeks, $140. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful, healthful 
historic sacar near mountains. All athletics and sports. New 
pool. Junior dormitory. $475 to $575. 








102nd year. Catal 
Dr. C. H. Hube dmaster, Box C, Gettysburg, Pa. 


NE ACADEMY 


Thorough College Preparation. Small classes. 
perienced men teacher:. Wholesome School Amos 
phere. Tuition $600. 20-acre campus in country near 
Coached athletic come for all boys. Junior School  anteroeiike 6th to ah 
grade work. Address: Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box E, Facto: 


FRANKLIN“2MARS HALL 


A Widely roe ma or neotage 4 bese’ a School 
a 1Bb0 Boge Life pment and pnd Location: 


cred For College in the ast ast 30-¥ 
E.M HAR’ HARTMAN. Pb Ph r, Pennsylvania 


NAZARETH HALL 


Founded in 1743. A famous old vary ote 

erate rates. Preparation for College an business, * Joe ~ 

School. Personal attention, in class and athletics. Address: 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler. D.D , Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


ACADEMY 

it 
HARRISBURG sce 
Prepares for all college.; experienced teachers; small 
ideal mgs a new — including ‘Junior, 
Middler and Senior Departm e campus, fine 


perms fields and courts. Write “ae catalog. | ae E. 
rown, Headmaster, Box C, Harrisburg, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


123rd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 
teachers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams. Tennis, 
4 -mile = on 5 links available. Concrete pool and skating 
pond. Catal es R. Hughes, A.M., Princeton ‘85, Head- 
master, Box rs “Belletoute, Pa. 


























CHESTNUT 
[HILL 


Directed Physical Education 








A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Excellent Record in College Preparation. 
t with Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
and Recreation Building. 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box C, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Supervision of Health 
Address 




















ERKIOMEN 


In the beautiful Perkiomen Valley forty 
miles north of Philadelphia. 


EXCELLENT SCHOLASTIC RECORD 


of Graduates in College and Technical Schools. 
he teens training for every Boy 
ustrious Spirit—W holesome ‘Influences. 
Dalen Course. Moderate Rates. 
Junior School with Home Care. 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Principal 
J. A. Rothermel, M.A., Vice Principal 
Address Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa 


A SCHOOL OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


Giat-binleyleyars 


For Vocational Schools refer to ‘pages ‘19—20—21—22—220 








Tilss 44 "S| FORBIRLS 
155 JAYWARD S rors 
35th year. General, College Preparatory, - Secretarial, 
Music, Domestic Science Courses. Junior and Senior 


g Dept. Outdoor sports, horseback ridin, 
Ss. Janet Sayward, as C, Overbrook, Philadelph ja, Pa. 





For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship. 
Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. Rate on 
EDWIN J. HEATH, M.A., President, Box C, Bethleh 


IRVING COLLEGE 


AND MUSIC CONSERVATORY 
Accredited College for women. A.B., B.S., Mus.B. 
Music, home economics, dramatic art, secretaryship. Terms 
moderate. 73rd year. Box C, Mechaniesburg, Pa 


LINDEN HALL ies 


idgs. New Gym and pool. End cn YEAR 

ro ae = Fg Bides tiful Senge Courses: ‘Academic, Meeeeatccy. 

Secretarial, ‘Cultural, Music, ross ee a te Junior Schoo! 
Aticective Hor Home Life. Riding. sports. 

EL, D. D., ag 113, Lititz, Pa “i 1% hrs. from Phila.) 


HIGHLAND HALL 


dards. College y. General courses. 
prom, work. Music, Art, sng ays Domestic: Science. Outdoor 
life. Camp in the Allegh ke Fine horses. MISS 
MAUD van WOY, A.B., he Box A Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


HARCUM SCH®L 


At Bryn Mawr, ten miles from 























Philadelphia. 
Thorough prepare potion for girls going to 
Bryn Maw! Vasun Smith, aie Holyore, 





Wellesley and wocher colleges. 

our year course. Certificate often. 
One year intensive review for college entrance. 
pecial course in Literature, Art and Secretarial 
studies, correlated with the advantages of Phila- 
elphia’s best in Music, Art and Drai 
<mphasis on Music with conservatory advantages 


cert artists. 
Outdoor recreation. Athletics. Riding. 
Head of School. Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, 
L. (Pupil of Leschetizsky) 
For catalog address 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal, Box C, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Hann 
























Founded 1851 


High School and Jun- 
ior College Courses in 
Home Economics, 
Music, Arts, Secre- 
tarial, and Physical 
Education. 

Academic Courses 
Prd — Prepara- 


‘a ania Sports 
# Catalog on Request 



































PENNS YLVANIA—GIRLS 





THE CASKIN 9is0" 

liege cultural, and vocational courses. 
Gauss ual "edvantages’ in music. Domestic Science. All 
Athletics. 15 miles from Phila. Riding. No extra charge 
for golf instruction. Catalog. Helene M. Caskin, Prin., 
Box 105, Devon, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college for here it women who appreciate life on a shabon rm camps with 
at ey ea Solenes, Household Arts, Music, and Expression. Excep- 
tional Teacher tion. 

Address: Dr. Wm. C. Curtis, Pres., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


-BEAVER' COLLEGE> 


FOR WOMEN 
A college of the cultural and practical 


ContinuING the work of BEECHWOOD. A 
unique policy. Every course based on stu- 
dent’s individual aptitude. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma and 
degree courses in all departments. General 
College course. Junior College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Illustration, Design, Interior Decora- 
tion, Physical Education, Kindergarten-Primary, 
Public School Music, Home Economics, Secre- 
taryship. Journalism. States grant teaching 
certificates on special diplomas. New $100,000 
dormitory. Swimming pool, athletic field, gym, 
library. Full degree rights. Catalog. Box C, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

















Accredited. Modern Methods and High Ideals. En- 
Joyable Home Life. Biz Sister pian. Fireproof build- 
ings and dormitory. Rooms have connecting baths. 
Campus 25 acres. Athletic field 20 acres. School farm 
adjoins campus. 

Regular Courses: College Preparatory. Diploma 
admits to all certificate Colleges without examinations. 
College Board examinations held at the school. Gen- 
eral Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three col- 
lege and university trained teachers. Junior school for 
limited number. 

Special Courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Or- 
gan, Harp and Violin). Dramatics, Art, Home Eco- 





SCHOOL anv 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS. Chambersburg, Penna. South in the Cumberland Valley—A Little North of Dixie 





somes | and Secretarial. Accredited Junior Conservatory 
0 usic. 

Sports and Recreation: Golf (9 hules), hockey, ten- 
nis, horseback riding, swimming, canoeing, track 
athletics. Swimming pool, unusual in its purity of 
water, light and ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, J, 
during the month of May. Unique plan, Highiy en- 
dorsed by present and former patrons. School work 
net_interrupted. 

National patronage. Moderate rates. Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Write fully. Address Box N. 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Headmaster 














Bishopth 


Congenial School Life 
Bishopthorpe girls enjoy profitable study and 
all those recreations that make school life really 
delightful—Riding, Tennis, Swimming in the 
pene de own Pool, Dramatics, School Dances and 
ecasional chaperoned trips to New York and 
Philadelphia, only two hours distant. 





Mr. and Mrs. Claude N.Wyant, Principals 








e Manor 


Worth While Courses 
Some girls elect the College Preparatory 
Course. Others take advantage of the unusual 
opportunity to study Home Economics, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Secretarial Work, 
Expression, Art, Arts and Decoration, or Music. 
Write fer the new illustrated catalog. 
Box 237, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 




















PENNS YLVANIA—CO-ED 





WASHING TON—GIRLS 








DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, 
Art and Expression. Rw Secretarial and Home 
Economics courses. Ww gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. 
Strong aentotie teams. Endowed. M oderate rates. Catalog. 
Address John W. Long, D. D., Pres., Box C, Williamsport, Penna. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B. A. and B. 8S. 

pecial courses for teachers. [gen 3 x. 2 

cal, professional and cultural courses. New 

Stadium. Interesting college life. Day ana 
boarding atalog. Box C, Reading, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL cht recy. 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 
Manual ane. Saag household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Cat 

. A. Walton, A M.. prin. +» Box 281, George School, Pa. 


WASHINGTON—BO YS 


Swavely 


An accredited preparatory school. Beautiful 
country location, one hour from Washington. 
Direct supervision by headmaster. Outdoor 
life, athletics, golf, horseback riding. Write for 
catalog. Address Box 57-C, Manassas, Virginia 


“WEST POINT PREP’’ 


B® MILITARY ACADEMY 
TORY SCHOOL 
A Schoo! re eos Exclusively for West Point 
1918 N Street N. ashington, D. C. 
LIEUT. HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 





























A Junior College for Girls 








In Wooptanp park of 100 acres, 15 minutes from heart of |} * 
t 


Washington. High School. Junior College. 


education. New buildings. Large campus with lake. 


sports. Horseback riding. Swimming pool. Cultural advan- 


tages of nation’s capital. Catalog. Maatin, 


Box 818-C, Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Washington, D. Cc. 


| Arlington Hall 


Music, art, 
dramatics, home economics, secretarial work, and physical 














Water 
Pres., 














Beautiful %mentdale—seat of 
=? AATIONAL PARK 
: SEMINARY 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
J. E. Ament, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 





Junior college, also college 
preparatory courses in girls’ 
school of exceptional beauty 
and arrangements. Classic, spa- 
cious buildings. 32 buildings on 
woodland campus of 251 acres. 


economics, secretarial work. 
Visitors welcome. 


Address REGISTRAR 
Box 115 Forest Glen, Md. 


The Gardens are 











Charming 











WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


.GUNSTON HALL 


Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
For tte Preparatory Academic, Collegiate Departments. 
Music, Art, ote Domestic Science, 3X 


L. Gildersleeve. nag BH \e 
Kerr. M.A., chard N. Mason, Bus. Mgr. 


AIRMONT 


SCHOOL M OR GIRL 
28th Sean, bee F Year JUNIOR GIRLS 
Preparatory Courses. 

Also COLLEGE, SE COURSES m= Science, Domestic 
Science, Mi io Art, Design 
Interior Deseret 

Educational Ad vantages of t 
Students from 45 
or catalog ceidvean 


1711 Massachusetts Ave., Washington,D.C. 








se Capmal Utilized 
tes. 














Junior Collegiate and High School Forms, House- 
hold Science, Secretarial Science. Outdoor sports. 
Address the secretary. 
Oakerest, 3640, 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Country and City advantages. 


hevy Chase 


Junior College and Senior High 

— at heey = ane 25th year— 

12 acre campus year college course 

for high school gubanen College pre- 

patetery and general courses. Home Economics, 
tarial, ae Decoration. Dramatic Art, 
Music, Art Bypreation. Strong faculty. Small classes. 
Suburban ¢ = a with city advantages. Outdoor 








8) Riding. _Write for information. 
ag roeemine. Ph.D., Box C, Wash., (of 








ARJORIE FEBSTER 


PHYSICAL 
abet na EDUCATION 
This accr school offers two year 
Normal courses in Physical Education 
en t 
Graduates in demand. Fall term opens 
ormitories. Write for 


catalog. 1409-C, Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A Residential School For Young Women | 


KING SMITH STUDIO SCH], 


WASHINGTON 
Unique opportunities for cultural and professional 
study in artistic and stimulating atmosphere. All sub- 
jects elective. Tuition according to work taken. Aca- 
demic or college work arranged. Unusual social ad- 
4 vantages of Washington.: Paris 
Branch 1928. 


Mr. and Mrs 
AUGUST KING- SMITH, 
Directors, 


1741 New Ressnebive Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 




















SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


SAYRE COLLEGE 

for Girls 1854 
In the heart of the Blue Grass Region. College Pre- 
paratory. Elementary School. Music, Art, Expression 
Courses. Moderate Rates. For information address: 
Rev. J. C. Hanley, D.D., President, Box D, Lexington, Ky. 


HOOD COLLEGE 
Accredited 7 for women. A.B., B.S. in Home 
Economics, B.M. in Music. cher Traini ing. 125 acres. 

ng enrollments for the! Fall of 1929. Catalogue. 


ddress: 
Registrar, Hood College, Box C, Frederick, Md. " 














ilies 
Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
Country Club Privileges— Historic Tours 
Accredited work. One-year or two-year courses for H. S. 























SOUTHERN—GIRLS 


Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Selence, 
Secretarial, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, Riding. 
Gym. Social Training, Dramatics, College Clubs. Fixed Rate. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 206 COLLEGE PL., PETERSBURG, VA. 








Stuart Hall, 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1928 


Staunton, Virginia 


1843 
Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthful 


and beautiful. 


General and college preparatory courses. Loyal 


alumne find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of 
culture and refinement combined with modern equipment and teach- 


ing methods. Supervised outdcor sports. 





For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A.B., Box A. 











For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 , 














SOUTHERN—GIRLS 





“for Girls and Young Women 


T= national reputation of Ward-Belmont as a school of superior educational 
and cultural merit is attested by = fact that students attend from 38 states. 
Womanly bearing, social ease, an intelligent and cultivated attitude toward living, 
—these are the objects most sought for by an efficient faculty of 65 experienced 
college graduates. 


Two years college and four years of preparatory work. Accredited by the Southern 
Association. Conservatory advantages in Music; Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Secretarial. Beautiful buildings, spacious grounds with a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. Applications for 1928-29 should be made at once; references 
are required. Write for ‘‘The Illustrated Story of Ward-Belmont.”’ 








WARD-BELMONT [*392 Heiss] NASHVILLE, TENN. 
(nee Rm 
Cathedsal Schenk for Girl 
cet, aeciatain. seepel Logan College 


Episcopal. Prepares for leading colleges. Located 
in heart of the lake district of Florida. Healthful 
Program of outdoor activities and carefully directed Junior College for Women, 2 years High School. 
recreation. Frequent trips to places of historic and nem | coemaen: ae gg sagt 
mercial, ome economics an music. juip- 
SSesctat ieovi.Sawis seer Semmenr ane ment iader New ganastum. ghd ewiRiine 
” n . Est, 5. Catalog. r._E. R. Naylor, 
Boarding department limited to fifty. Established resident, Box C, Russellville, Ky. 


1900. Address Principal, Box C, Orlando, Florida. 
SLANE 
Bethel Woman’s College 


Junior College, 2 years, High School, 4 years. Conservatory with 
superior musical advantages. Refined Christian influences with 
social opportunities. Home economics, business, teacher training 
courses. Gymnasium, golf, riding. | 

J. W. Gaines, M.A., LL.D., P: » Box C, Hopkinsville, Ky. 




















Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. Established 1842. Staunton, Virginia 
Term begins September 6th. In Shenandoah Valley. Unsurpassed 
climate, modern equipment. Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. De- 
gree; College-Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Athletics. Gymnasium and Field. Catalog. 


















COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Gainesville, Georgia 50 Miles North of Atlanta 


An Endowed College: Offering standard A. B. Course with 
state authorized degree. 36 modern buildings, beautifully 
located in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mts. near Atlanta. 
Student body of 500 from 35 states. 10 national sororities. 


MARYLAND 





ws COLLEGE 





For Women 


Advantages 


60 minutes from 
Washington; near 
Baltimore. Hillcrest 
location. Large wood- 
ed campus. Fire- 
Proof buildings. Pri- 
vate baths. Swimming 

pool. Pipe-organ, 
Bocial life. Pall sports, 
including Horse-back 
riding. Demand for 
Graduates. National 
patronage. 


For Catalog address: 


Courses 
Literary Certificate 
Domestic Science 

Certificate 
Secretarial Certificate 
Kindergarten and 

Playground Certif- 

icate 
Physical Education 

Certificate 
Music Certificate 

. A. Degree 
B. 8. Degree 
B. O. Degree (Expres- 

sion, Dramatics) 
B. Mus. Degree 
Box C 


LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 











— 




















“VIRGINIA PARK”’—overlooking the city 


usic, Art, Dramatics, 
Domestic a Character and Social 








record Io en oo gg 
ing ng, and Gymnasium. 
with Deautiful lake and water 8 7. Washington, 


vised. For CATALOG and book of views address: 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres., Box C, Bristol, Va. 


Bristol in the healthful mountain climate of “old 
Virginia.”” College Preparatory and Junior College: 


Journalism, Secretar 


0 states and foreign countries. 
Fully y on. EE member of Lewd Southern and 
Asperican Smee ees. 


Ndi: bath att tt hed. “Health 
ngs, every room has a bath ai acl 
‘lec Fine life. H k rid- 








Training. 


*100-acre campus 































































electives. 


Conservatory: All branches of music under noted teachers 
leading to Bachelor degree (B 

Expression with degree B. O. 

Specials: Household Economics, Art, Physical Edu- 

cation, Aesthetic Dancing, Secretarial. 

Academy: Independently organized in separate build- 

ings. Standard four year high school. 


-Mus.). Dramatics and 


Privilege of 


Sports: Horseback riding, Boating, Swimming, Basket- 





ball, Track, Golf, ee etc. (182 acres.) 
Climate makes . 
sible outdoor life Pall For particulars address 
the year. S83 B R E NAU 


_Box B 

















A NATIONALLY patronized school of limited en- 
rolment. Unique among schools for its beauty 
of location, complete equipment and strong fac- 
ulty. Magnificent Spanish type buildings on ex- 
tensive campus of park and seashore. 

Four-year High School and two-year Junior 
College, both fully accredited. Special work in 

Ast, Music, Expression, Home Economics, Secre- 

peat Training and Normal Course in Physical 
Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. Healthful 
climate. All sports including swimming and horse- 
back riding. Catalog on request. Address 


Ricnarp G. Cox, President, Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 





Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 




















For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 
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Stand 
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SOUTHERN—GIRLS 








Faith Fall 


Cuarminc life of the 
South with thorough 
§ preparation for the lead- 
ing colleges. Elective 
courses and one year 
Junior college. Music, 
art, physical education, 
household and secretarial 
sciences. Modern build- 
ings On a 50-acre cam- 
pus in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, overlooking 
the Shenandoah valley. 
Sports. Catalog. Box 6C, 
Park Station, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, John 


“Add in!” Noble Maxwell, Pres. 


Swinmning pool. 


orses. 
6lst year. Catalog. 


‘ HEALTH 

_ THOME LIFE 

M4 AMERICAN i0Eais 
CHRISTIAN PURDOSE 


BUENA WISTAS™ 8" CS VIRGINIA 





SOUTHERN—BOYS 


UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Open all year 
Making men of small boys 
A SCHOOL whose equipment, studies and sports are adapted 
to the young boy’s needs. Modified military system. A 
specially trained faculty in constant but unobtrusive super- 
vision. 

Beautifully and healthfully located in 200 acres of 
mountain and forest land. 83 miles east of Nashville, 
Eight substantial buildings and modern heating, plumbing 
and lighting. House mothers who take a personal interest 
in the health and happiness of each cadet. Happy, home- 
like atmosphere prevails. Moderate rates. (Camp Whoop- 
pee, for summer months, under same management.) For 
catalog and information address Maj. Roy DeBerry, Head- 

master, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 





























Virginia College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


One of the leadin, 
of Virginia. Modern 
pean and American Instructors. 
and College Courses. 
Accredited. usic, 
Art, Expression, Do- : 
mestic Science, Phys- 
ical Education, Secre- 
tarial, Journalism and 
Library Courses. 
Supervised athletics. 
Catalog. Address 
Registrar, Box Z, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
courses, Lng college gan em Normal Kinder- 
garten-Prim: course with state license. La pe 
eat ment. Selmning Pool. Mild Climate. Address Mary 


schools in the South. In the Valley 
buildings; large campus. FEuro- 
reparatory 


Elective, 











cBee, M.A., Principal, Box C, Charleston, S.C. | 





RANDOLPH - MACON SCHOOL 


For Girls. 
School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior 

Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, 
rete Expression. Branch of Randolph-Macon system. Catalog. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., Prin., Box C, Danville, Va. 


College peroaraiery end special courses for | 





COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


High scholarship in the cultural atmosphere of the Old 
South. Episcopal. High School, Junior College, elective 

courses. ecredited. Music, art, expression, home 
economics, and secretarial courses. Sports. Moderate 
rates. Catalog. Box D, Columbia, Tenn. 


PASSFERN v0 a THE LAND poole SKY 
t qunlente Cultural Courses. 


for Girls 

Individual 

attention. Healthful climate. ~ Physical Training. Riding, 
e hockey, tennis. Outings at Camp Greystone. Catalog. 
J.R. Sevier, D.D,, Pres., Box A, Hendersonville, N. C 














EL PASO pr eaboitee for Girls 


Ovrtpoor classes in dry cli- 
mate with daily sunshine. 
Successful college prepara- 
tion. General courses. Ex- 
cellent faculty. Music. 
Dramatic art. Charming 
buildings of Spanish archi- 
tecture. Large grounds. Just 
over the rome of from Mexico. 
Horseback riding. Camping 
trips. Advanced registration 
necessary. $1000. Catalog. 
Lucinda de L. Templin 
Ph.D., Principal 

Box 468, El Paso, Texas 

















J artha Washington 


Col lege For young women. Accredited 

Junior College. Music, Art, Do- 

mestic Science, wi Education, Secretarial. 75th year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


? 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Standard A. B. and A. M. courses. Aims to develop 
highest type cultured Christian womanhood. Students 
from 33 states. Healthful climate. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Art, music. Moderate rates. R. Anderson, 
President, Box 10, Lynchburg, Va. 


Virginia “Infermonf College 


For young women. 45th year. 30 states. High School 
and Junior College, accredited. Music, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Courses, Expression, Art, Gym. Pool. Private 

ths. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


Founded 1825 
‘ odin preparatory school for girls. 
ourse. ano, Violin and voice instruction. Athletics, 
horseback riding, physical training. rs - Poynter, 
Principal, Box 5213, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior Col- 
lege work for young women. Art, Music, Expression, Sec- 
retarial and Home Economics courses. Athletics, Delightful 
home life. Emphasis on scholarship _and culture. 

Dept. B, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 











Strong general 











N@ Amidet the monntebnn of Old 
Virginia in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. State 
authorized urses. 
Combine Cultural and Vo- 
cational sreiming: 
TORSTEN | {5° Sy0duaes. | Also A.B. and 
COMMERCIAL ART B. Mus. admitted. Golf, Rid- 
FASHION DESIGN ing, 


DRAMATICS 








FINE ARTS 
LANGUACES 
SECRETARIAL 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


pn Box Coliege 
Park, Siceaten. % a. 


SOR 


YOUNGIWOME 








SOUTHERN—BOYS 
Roanoke College 


Accredited A.B. and B.S. college for men, graduates of 
accredited high school or preparatory school. Liberally 
endowed. Pre-medical and pre-law courses. All athletics. 
Healthful location. Limited enrollment. Catalog. 
Secretary of Admissions, | Box C, Salem, Va. 














-<SDONALDSON 


n Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge 
foothills, near Baltimore and Washington. 
Preparation for all colleges. 

For Boys 10-18 years. High scholastic standing. 
180 acres. Supervised athletics. New fireproof 
dormitory. Address 


T. N. Denslow, B. A., Box 37, Ilchester, Md. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Bluegrass. 36th year. A fully accred- 
ited school preparing for college or life. Small classes. 
Thorough instruction. Excellent athletic coaches. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalogue remy A Cot. W. R. NELSON, 
Supt., Box 328, Millersburg, Ky. 


(oLtuMBr1 By MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


A MILITARY school developing character, confidence, 
and usefulness. Faculty college trained. 67-acre 
campus. Fireproof buildings planned and equipped 
by U. S. Army Engineers. On main-line railway. 
Golf course, swimming pool. Individual and mass 
athletic events. Nation-wide patronage. Graduates 
have entered 38 colleges and universities on cer- 
tificate, in recent years. English-Business course 
for boys not entering college. Limited enrolment. 
Wholesome food, fresh vegetables. Catalog. Box 

















6-C, Columbia, Tenn. 






























Trustees. 


Christian Character. 


ou U. S. Gov. R. O. 
» Fork Union, Va. 











A NON-Profit Institution under an eminent Board of 

For discriminating parents who wish for their 

sons the best ir education. 

a nigh Virginia environment. 

Honor Ideals. 

— Ly? Prepares for College or Business. 
ew wie buildings. 


. ee 
bg oe >—Address can 


Delightful home life in a 
Clean influences for 
Small classes. Super- 
Fully ac- 
Aided and inspected 
All athletics. Moderate rate. 
. J. Perkins, President, Box 














“TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Satisfied patrons in 44 states. Exceptional success with 
bor S$ who enter college. Experienced faculty. Near Knox- 
ville. Year-round sports. Swimming pool. Band. Chris- 
tian principles. R.O.T.C. Moderate charges. Catalog. 
Colonel C. R. Endsley, Superii d Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 











ASSANUTTEN 


COLLEGE preparatory. Accredited. Average class 


12. Military for executive and physical values. 
Modern equipment—gymnasium —swimming pool—athletics, 
Shenandoah Valley, near Washington. Catalog. Box 50, 
Woodstock, Va. Dr. Howard J. Benchoif, Headmaster. 





116th year in 
the “Old Virginia” 
town of Lewisburg. Health- 
ful, mountainous location (2300 ft. ei 
Near Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. 


New, modern, fire-proof plant. 


Supervised study. 


Individual attention. System of rewards in discipline and 
for superior work arouses am bition and develops high minded, 


manly boys. Parental discipline. 


Winning teams. 
GRADUATES ADMITTED TO COLLEGES WITHOUT 
EXAMINATION. One year of Post graduate work. 


Also lower school. 


Ages 8 to 21. 


Expert athletic coaching for each boy. 
FIVE courses lead to diploma, including business. 


Number limited 


to 300. References required. R.O.T.C. 


under U. S. Gov’t. 


Moderate rate. 


For information, address: 
COL. H. B. MOORE, Pres. 
» Box C, Lovichurs, 











For Vocational Schools refer 


to pages 19—20—21—22—220 
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SOUTHERN—BOYS 








system. Five 


+ + + 








Unexce.tep disciplinary training and superior academic work have 
iven Staunton a nation-wide distinction among preparatory schools. 

igh standards, traditions and high moral tone have helped im- 
measurably to fit graduates to succeed—at college, in business and 
in life. They may enter West Point or Annapolis by recommendation, 


Located in the beautiful and healthful Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 
1600 feet. Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. Pure moun- 
tain spring water. Superior student personnel. 


Separate buildings and teachers for younger boys. 
are given individual attention—have full advantage of our tutorial 
gymnasiums, swimming pool, and athletic park have 
been sree’ 1 or manly sports. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, 


*|STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Catalog. 


Fire-proof yr yo 
, Staunton, Va. 


.S., LL.D., Pres., Box 6C 


* 
* 
* 
All students |r 
* 
* 














RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


STRICTLY college preparatory for boys. Studies 
limited to number compatible with thorough 
work. Small classes of 15 pupils. 

Entire new plant with modern equipment. 
Fire-proof. Valued at $350,000. In the Shen- 
andoah valley—80 miles from Washington at 
= end of Shenandoah National Park area. 

rts. Swimming pool. Gymnasium. Mod- 
ified ‘military training. Unusual health record. 
37th session. Moderate rate. Summer camp. 
Branch of the Randolph-Macom System. Catalog. 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M. 
Box 404 Front Royal, 












Va. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Genial sunshine, salt breezes. Health- 
ful and invigorating climate. Up-to- 
date equipment, high-class faculty of 
college graduates. Graduates accredit- 
ed Eastern Colleges, West Point and 
Annapolis. Athletics, water sports, 
outdoor activities every day. Military 
discipline. Junior Unit BR. O. T. C. 
Non-sectarian. Two departments— 
Junior, 6 to 14; Senior, 14 years and 
over. Open year ‘round. Member 
Association Military Colleges and 
Schools of U. 8S. Write for catalog. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, Route 
3, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 























Will Return You The MAN. 








Military cAcademy 


Ideal —— vd hegeae y boys in character and scholar- 
and general courses. Thirty miles 

south of 3 aahville. New Buildings. Im Improved facilities. 

Best moral surroundings. 

ucators. 35th year. Junior school in separate building. 

For your boy’s sake read our catalog. Give boy’s age. 

Address Box C Spring Hill, Tenn. 








UGUST A 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE trained faculty prepares ambitious boys for 
universities and government academies. 62nd year. 300 
acres in famous Shenandoah Valley. Modern equipment. 
wee. pool. Cadet Band. Boys from 26 states. 
. C. Address Col. T. J. — or ag c. Ss. 

Roller. “Jr., Principals, Box C, a. 
Member Association cng Schools and Colleges of 

nite state: 











try location; 
path oc og lak gym pg er f. Atlanta. 
Catalog: mikes loa ez in Cont eal, Nest Amante 


age 











Randolph-Macon Academy $#%4cr2 
ag mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 
doah. Prepares for college or business. Large dormitories. 
Tow rates—Uberal rooment. Modern gymnasium and 

— e ports. Catalog. Col..Wm. R. 
Phelps . + ME gy C, Bedford, Va. 


| E « A National Preparatory 
Foheol. Pre; for All 

Exceptional ment. ae le , a om 

Pool. Golf. Pag 7 Camp for 

younger boys. ps A a 

MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph.D., Box 20, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 


on St. John’s River. Accredited preparatory school. Also business 
course. Selected faculty. Athletics. Home atmosphere. Outside 
rooms, private bat ith record perfect. Complete separate 
junior division, ages 6 to 15, with special faculty and matrons. 
Catalog. Address Superintendent, Box C, Green Cove Springs, 


SEWANE MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Prepares for —. small classes. Individual development. Aim—an 
pacrypch mind, = Bg — morals. acres of exploring 

mping c . Coaches for all athletics. Catalog. Address 
SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY, Box C, Sewanee, Tenn. 


















Homelike atmosphere. Supervised 
studies. Classes averaging 10. Admit- 
tance all certificate colleges without exams. 
— sports with individual coaching. Every boy 
be on a Team. R.O.T.C. under U. S. Govt. 45th 
year. Catalog—Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box C, Waynesboro, Va. 


LEF SCHOOL "52°22 


College year BRE gg Classes. 





Gusdoce. -_ 1600 Acre estate. mostate, Ont pt omer 
yy =! for catalog Suuaarating cavacseeal 
mae pe A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box C, Blue Ridge, Lt 





THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


College agents, Ben for ms Accredited. 
One of the most bea and complete 
schools in the South. Catalog. Bex C, 
Cherokee Trail, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Boys’ School established 1854. 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
Junior College. Military training. Healthful climate of Piedmont 
section. Modern equipment and education at low cost. $500 in- 
cludes uniforms. 

Address G. F. McAllister, A.M., Box C, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


MILITARY 


Military Gainies. Fixed rate. e Piedmont section. 
Catalog. Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box C, Danville, Va. 


DARLINGTON .eRisoy¥: 


FOR BOYS 


for every 10 boys. Christian influence. Supervised ath- 
letios, Lake on campus. Fire-proof buildings. Catalog. 
Box C, Rome, Georgia. 


1886 TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE 1928 


A Western School with Eastern ds. Widely 

Graduates have entered over 75 b conan er Colleges. pte 
Junior School. Beautiful location. Ideal winter climate. All forms 
of athletics under expert coaches. R.O.T.C. Catalog, T. M. L, 
Alamo Hgts., San Antonio, Texas. 


TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough college preparatory amd _business courses. Individual 
attention. In the hills of northern Modern i 
Ideal home environment. Junior gene Swimming pool, 

masium. All athletics. Terms moderate. Address Geo. W. 
hapman, A.M., Ph.D., Box C, Tupelo, Miss. 


SOUTHERN—CO-ED 
TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE F°x33F° 


Coeducational Junior College with preparatory department. High 
est Accredited standing. Special courses in music, art, bi 
pre-medical, pre-engineering, athletics: New gym. 20 acre oman. 
8 8 buildings. Low rate. Catalog and view book on request 
President James L. Robb, Box C, Athens, Tennessee 


WES TERN—CO-ED 


Prepare For College With the 


EHRBAR PREPARATORY SCHOOL 









































grad school. A teacher 
stodente.” Cetifed by the state, thorough, intensive, sp rectal 
in ‘*How to si con 


Brom, Seay spd, congentzate, sige Unllogs 
any 
Stop 14, ‘Bay Village, ‘Ohio. 


time. tne Rd., 





McCALLIE SCHOOL 


College. paratory for boys over 12. — influence. 


individual instruction. Militar. bg 
Splendid buildings, modern equipment. All sports. Sum- 
mer School with camp features. Lake. Ca . Box C, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BLUE RIDGE: 

for Boys 
An accredited preparatory school of —_ standards and 
—. ae. Junior Dept. Loca in Picturesque 


‘Land of the Sky.’’ Sandifer, Nonsunsler, Box C, 
lenaerconriie, North Carolina. 











mirary HARGRAVE 2anemy 


HIGH scholastic standards at low cost. Prepares for college and 
business. Christian influence. Non-sectarian. Junior Dept. for sl 
10-14. Excelient athletic equipment. Catalog. A. H. C. 





ILITARY 


A school dedicated to the Best in Education, for Boys 9 to 19. 
New fireproof buildings. 
faculty. 
dent body from the best families only. 

—preparing for any gay | or Business. 


der U. S. Government 
the grades. 
11 miles from Louisville. 


Character makes the Man 


of _ Progressive Methods. 
Individual attention to make grade desired. Stu- 


lso Junior School for boys in 
A school which both teaches and loves boys. 
A_night’s ride from Chicago. 
All Athletics, including Horseback Riding and Swimming. 
The best investment for your Boy—enroll him! 
Write tor Catalog. Address:— 
COL. C. B. RICHMOND, Pres., Box C, LYNDON, KY. 





ICKY’ nsHUTE 


Strong 


ro, Accredited 
Rk. 0. T.C. un- 





WAYLAND ACADEMY 


College preparatory with high standards. Graduates in 30 
colleen. All athletics usic and Expression. A true 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Co-educational. 
Est. 1855. makes $650 rate. Catalog. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box EC, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


WESTERN—GIRLS 


Academic, college preparatory and 
Starrett seer ates wwe 
Sperative with the University’ of 
operat 
School for chicazo: 


Girls arial Courses. All ath- 


CHICAGO _ietics. Horseback riding. Fireproof 
Boarding and buildings with ample grounds. 


45th year. Fall term begins September 19. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerard T. Senich. rincipals. For catalog and Book of 
Views address Box 2 4515 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. 


MILWereinRQWNER 


A College Preparatory School for Girls 


Fully accredited. College 
trained faculty. Small classes. 
Liberal Academic Course for 
those not going to 
College. Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lec- 
tures, Art Exhibits, 
Dramatics, Debating. 
Moderate fees. 

For catalog address 


MISS ANNA A. RAYMOND, Principal, Box C, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Complete Conservatory of Music. 
Art. Home Economics. Dramatic 
Art. Seer 













For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 
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WESTERN—GIRLS 





OR HALL 


School for Girls 


27th year. Successful prepara- 
tion for eastern College En- 
trance Board Examinations. 
Certificate admits to Universi- 
ties. Also general course and— 
Junior College Department 


Art, Music, Expression. Modern 
Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor life; 
Swimming pool; Horseback Riding. 


Write for Catalog to 


Tupor HAtt, Box C, 
INDIANAPOLIS 














Illinois Woman’s College 


A_sTANDARD college with limited enrolment 
of carefully selected students from twenty- 
one States. 

Bachelor’s Degrees in Liberal Arts, Fine 
Arts, Music, Household Science, and Physical 
Education. Majors in Secretarial Studies and 

mo eee Expression. 


Buildings modern, 


Box E 





commodious, and well- equipped. 
Hall costing $250,000. All athletics. 
pool. For further information, address 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


New Science 
Swimming 


Jacksonville, IHinois 








NATIONAL 
Kindergarten% Elementary 
cS >OLLEGE 


an tae 


vie AN ACCREDITED college with 


41 years of experience in train- 
ing young women to teach lit- 
tle children. Courses leading 
to diploma and degree open to 
.. graduates of accredited high 
schools. Cultural and advanced 
courses. New, completely 
- equipped college and dormi- 
tory buildings. Campus of 3% 

7 2 blocks from Lake 

Student body of 
500. Write for catalog to 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Bex 268, Evanston, Il. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


ge Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Music. Art, Dramatics. Physical Education. Secretarial, Home Eco- 
nomics. 30 miles from St.Louis. 300 acre campus. All sports. For 
catalog and views address: Haxnniet Rice Conapom, Goprrer, Iii. 


e J 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Training. 33rd Yr. Accredited. High School graduates 
admitted. 2 and 3 year diplomas. Student residence. 
Athletics. Address Registrar for Illustrated Bulletin. 
Chicago Teachers College—Dept. 3, 701 Rush St., Chicago 


HILLCREST (forests 


Ages 6 to 14 
Miss Davison’s School. Charming home life. Thorough- 
ness in grade work. 


Music emphasized. Interpretive 
dancing and healthful 


outdoor recreation. 19th year. 
Only normal, healthy children accepted. Miss Sarah M. 
Davison, Prin., Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 




















Academy and 


GI afton. Hall = 
girls, widely known 
for its high academic 


fine School of Music. Electives in 
Expression, Home Economics, Secretaryehip. Indoor and outdoor 
athletics. Address Box 34, Fond du Lac, Wi 


GLENDALE 


Juntor College and Preparatory. Est. 1854. A 
home school for 50 girls. Tutorial system. Music, 
Home Economics, Art, Secretarial. Rates $1000- 
$1200. Suburban to Cincinnati, THE GLENDALE 
COLLEGE, Inc., Box 88, Glendale, Ohio. 


OXFORD COLLEGE [eri? tse. 


Standard College course with B. A. degree. Music courses with 
B. M. degree. Nor: courses in Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art oy ell B. S. degree. Rates $500-$600. 
Write for “Seven Points”. 

OXFORD COLLEGE, Box 62, OXFORD, OHIO 

















WESTERN—BOYS 


[ORPE/’ BOYS 


6 to 16. A real home, motherly care. 

On Lake Mich., 45 minutes north of 
Chicago. Semi- military. All sports un- 

der coach from U. of Ill. coaching school. 
Skating and tobogganing in winter. Riding. 
Trips to Chicago. Tutoring without added cost. 
Limited enrollment. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Box C, Lake Forest, IIl. 


=== 
HOW-to-STUDY 


—1is taught boys here. Extra help periods and small 
classes. Our system results in graduates entering uni- 
versities without examinations, and entering life with 
superior habits. Fireproof Buildings. gg cya 
All Athletics. Business Courses. Year. For 
CATALOG address Col. Ralph L. (rong Supt., Box C 


WESTER MILITARY 








ACADEMY 


= ALTON, ILL. —” 














Nationally Recognized 
College for Women 
in the Southwest 


For 101 years Lindenwood College has given young 
women a thorough education in a Christian environment, 
training them for a useful life with a distinctive 
preparation for leadership. A standard four-year college 
course, acknowledged by the highest accrediting associa- 














“Dutch Girl” 


tions, and leading to degrees. 
education. 
trees overlooking the Missouri river. Beautiful 
million dollars. Swimming pool. Golf course. 


galleries. For catalog and views address 


JoHN L. Roemer, D.D., President, Box 328 





Vocational courses in 
journalism, home economics, _secretaryship, and physical 
Extraordinary opportunities in music, art, and oratory 
under distinguished faculty of artists. 138 acres in a forest of linden 
including five dormitories. Represents an investment of nearly four 


Cultural advantages of St. Louis’ orchestra, opera, theatres, and 


Lindenwood College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


modern buildings 


Large gymnasium. 





St. Charles, Mo. 
































ARDIN COLLEGE 


Junior for Girls. Also 4 years 
High School. Accredited. Est. 
1873. 7 new brick buildings. 30 
teachers. Rooms with connecting 
baths. Conservatory of Music, Art, Secretarial. 
Home economics. ‘Teacher training. Gym- 
nasium; Pool; Horseback-riding, Tennis, etc. 
On route St.Louis to Kansas City. Night’s ride trom Chicago. 
Catalog—address James P. Craft, Pres., Box C, Mexico, Mo. 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Knoxville, Ill 


Episcopal. For GIRLS of all d tr 
Senior Dept: for girls 12 to 21. Music; ain. = 
ment; Secretarial. Also St. Margaret’s Junior Dept: Ages 6 
to 12. Sympathetic ov ersight. Moderate Rate. All Athletics. 








Campus 25 acres. Outdoor 
sports. 


Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A. M., B.D., President, Box 606, Mt. Carroll, IL 


RANCES SHIMER 
School for Girls 


and Young 
Women 


2-year College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Eco- 
nomics. 75th year. 


11 buildings. Ex- 


a-curricular activities. 








61st yr. Catalog of Dr. & Mrs. F, C. Carrington. State age. 








A distinguished college 

err a preparatory school for 
girls, in 12 wooded acres 

extending to Lake Michi- 

gan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced courses for High School 


graduates. Sports. Gymnasium pool. 60th year. Catalog lim 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 301, Lake Forest, it. Mr. 





somes , Tiding, tennis. ee. 
ited. Spec al Junior Dept. for girls 7-10. Booklet. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
O k H ll 75th year. Boarding and Day. 
a a — p aes. a, 


mestic science courses. 


yn nasium. Numbers 


and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 578 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Mina, 








WESTERN—BOYS 





ILLSBURY #Sa35%3 
Maximum college 


18 acres. 7 buildings. 


59 7 
Wistite — Military and Manual Training. Gymnasium. 


beautiful location. Lower meee for | Swi 
yomee boys. te thletlos Address. A. M. 
upt., Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MORGAN PARK *ikszny 
RGAN PARK acavemy 
College Preparatory. Separate grade school. Experienced man 
teacher for every twelve cadets. Supervised athletics for each boy. 
25-acre campus. 10 buildings, 2 new. Summer Camp. 55th year. 
Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 128, Morgan Park, Chicago, Il. 








Henshaw, | strumental music. i 
Ph.D., Principal, Box _397-B, Owatonna, Minn. 


mming Pool. Exceptional advantages in vocal and in- 
Rate $700. Catalog. Milo B. Price, 


For 100 Boys (6015) 6 to 15) 

—8ist Year— 
Men teachers; and 
housemothers, who understand boys. Shop 
work. Athletics. Hour from Chicago. (Also 
summer camp.) k for information: 
Weedstock, Illinois 


NOBLE HILL, Prin., Box D2, 








Recitation Building 





NON-MILITARY 


70th year. An en 
between faculty and s' 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


HONOR IDEALS 


DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATOR Y—diploma admits to ALL 
certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 
dowed school, not for arom. Rs. co-operation 


tudents develo comradeship. 


at Characte g 
Modern buildings. Thorough aryae training ‘and ail athletics. Individual 
attention. One hour north of 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 


hicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address: 








For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 

















WESTERN—BOYS | 










WE 


MILITA ARY 


Lexington, M 





years regular college work. 


IWORTH 


ACADEMY AN D J UNIOR COLLEGE 


N. ws known 
as one of the best 
military academies. High School and 2 
Fully ac- 





iles from Kansas City 
Bey Faculty and student co-operation 
exceptional. New stadium—gift of alumni. 
Catalog. Col. Sellers, Pres., Box 168, 
Lexington, Mo. 














MILITARY 
INSTITUTE seca 


A school where cadets are placed on their honor 
and are prepared thoroughly for college or business. 
In the valley of the Great Miami River, 14 miles 
from Dayton. The military training is inspira- 
tional outdoor exercise. Modern buildings, 2 foot- 
ball fields, 2 baseball diamonds, gymnasium, parade 
grounds. Excellent musical advantages. School band 
and orchestra. Write for catalogue. 

ol. Orvon rown, Pres., Box me 
Member Ass’n. Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. 


Sbattuck 
School | 


college prepara’ 
ith a record for sound aa 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under erx- 
perts detailed U. ar 
Dept. All athletics under 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course. Summer 
School. 68th year. For catalog 
address 
C. W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


Wortbhbwestern 
Military and 
Raval Academyp 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and 
Preparat Suet by this College 


Col ‘ove of reed 
to disert ing parents. 
Col. R.P. meee amg President 


fos Alamos Ranch School 


WHERE a boy prepares for college while 
leading a natural, outdoor life in Santa Fe 
National Forest. Year round health-building 
climate. Country unsurpassed for scenic 
grandeur and historic interest. A saddle 
horse for every_boy. Wonderful opportunity 
for 40 boys. Booklet. 

Director, Los flemes Raneh School, Box C, 
Otewi, New Mex 






































ENDOWED 































MESA RANCH 


SCHOOL 


Thorough coll: tion 
adapted to each individual's need. 
Instructor to sag hed five boys. Out- 

dev alo ~ bodies. Each 
air ps Vigorous bodies. 
has own horse. Fr 




















; A Clean Mind in a Asstt Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Thorough preparation for college. Business 
courses. wag cendemts standard. Boys eng 
how to study. V Christian at I 
Modern rm bg Military training. inter: 
esting and varied athletic program—experi- 
enced coaches. Nearby lakes afford water sports. 
49 acres for outdoor recreation. Separate Jun- 
ior School. “<a session. Rev. Charles 
Herbert Young, S. T.D., Rector. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
The Registrar, Howe, Indiana 











Every Inch a Man 


Clear-eyed, sturdy, keen- 
minded and clean- 
minded. Resourceful, 
courteous, dependable 
Such are the 
for the 

who places himself in 
harmony. with the ST. 
JOHN'S. method. The aim 
an St. John’s training is 
the results grati- 
fying. The men who 
are men of ex- 
po ath Problems that 
the average ag ng 

meets once or twice in 
they have mot 
eds of times. Their 


opportunity. St. John’s 
Summer Camp. Send for 
catalog. Box 2F. 


Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 





Cutver has unique 
advantages which 
you should know 
se about before choos- 


ing a preparatory 


90 colleges, . Write 
for the illustrated On Lake MAx!NKUCKEE 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


ees 


metal and mining 
|; Tuition, dormi rates and 
Bw Delightfully mild end bealtefal clisnats ie, alaiog su roauest. J 


Registrar, Box P-3, Geena, thee 


Missouri Military Academy 


Povetons 298 Fed-blooded Seen a mantsood, through care- 
academic Seining. 
Fauuipmegt and an faculy exoeptonal zi, ‘Mexico, : 


address 
3 kf Semi-Military. Onek: Mich. 
Michigan For boys in ti grades. panes pieh. 














Py dividual attenti 8 
Junior wns its own estate. vEasily tes srs 
All outdoor sports. Yeariy—$520. ror 
School 1304 Beevens Eide. tmanan 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


[ELINOI 


College preparatory with waiery wane | for dis- 
cipline. Small classes, individua Alse 

separate Junior College. Special cd io —_ boys. 

Athletics. Rate $650. Catalog.. Box 17, ALEDO, ILL. 


ONIRGA. MILITARY, SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College preparatory and 
business. Endowed—hence moderate expense. Send for 
catalog to: Col.J.C.Bittinger, Supt.,Box C,Onarga,.Ill, 


ELGIN 4¢¢pEMY 


Begins with first year high school. 90% of graduates ated 
college. All succeed. Athletics for every boy. - Sw 

pool. Fine playing fields. : Endowment permits 750 “tute - 
tion. Address Karl C, Stouffer, Prin., Box 6-P, Elgin, 11). 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 




















A boys’ school in the Santa Cruz Mountains, fifty 
miles south of San Francisco, Equable climate year 
round. Grammar and High School. Prepares for 
Stanford, California and Eastern Colleges, Progres- 
sive methods, stressing character education, and 
practical training in citizenship. Modern buildings 
of Pueblo architecture.” Athletics, horses, shops, 
lunge. Capacity 150 boys. x53, Montezuma 
ountain School, Los Gatos, Calif. 
















Lower School Dormitory 











literature. It de- 
scribes the scholas- 
tic, athletic, and 
military programs. 
The Adjutant’s Aide, 
Culver, Indiana. 
Summer session for 
- boys 10-20. Radio 
Station WCMA 
* (260.7). 


ice es Sore 
| lege—graduates in A C A D E M Y 














Rated high scholastically (offering both ie 
School and Junior College courses) and a R.O.T 
School of outstanding distinction have made the in: 
stitute the favorite for an increasing number of 
boys each year. 

ated in the “Sunshine State’’ where the air 
PR om dry and conducive to good health— 
3,700 ft. cititude. Students enjoy outdoor life the 
year round among the healthiest conditions. Phys- 
ical progress is watched in each student. All sports 
are featured and every Institute team is instilled 
with the highest principles of sportmanship. 

Due to the increase of applicants each year and 
the fact that many have to be turned down, we sug- 
gest you enter your application for the 1928-29 
school year immediately. Catalog on request. 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, SUPT. 
Box E, Roswell, N. Mex. 

















A scnoot for the making of virile, ag- 
gressive men. Kemper instills into its 
sons the spirit to go forth and win. 


plus a system of military training which 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 





KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


builds superior moral courage and viril- 
ity. One of the finest 
the United States. Modern fire-proof 
High School and Junior College courses buildings. 
Write for catalog. 


712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


mnasiums in 


Athletics for every cadet. 














PAGE 


ege 
Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 
Pace is designed wholly to serve 
the needs of little boys. Matrons 
give sympathetic motherly atten- 
tion. Boys are taught how to study 
and to conduct themselves like little 








phvsleal tr Fh nosey : military = 
physical training e largest schoo 
Cadet aad of its kind in America.” Catalog 

Coe! oi Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmas 
13 years o 215 Cechran Avenue 


Los Angeles California 














PREPARAT 
A | - PRE. THOROUGH PREPA- 
lp RATION FOR COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
Accredited Eastern and Western Universities 
General and Elective Courses 
Separate Junior School, grades 5 to 8 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Swimming. Riding. 
New modern fireproof buildings. 
Writ: for Ulustrated catalog 
CHAS. M. WooD, Sup’t. Box C, COVINA, CAL. 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior oy Accredited. 
Military Sorte, High er = age d. = ew buildings. Ex- 
grounds, athletic nad y climate, Catalog. 
iL. Stewart, Sup't, Box SE, San Ratsel, California. 


BEVERLY: 


NON-SECTARIAN AND NON-MILITARY. Seventh ered through 
high school. Educators, ministers and laymen on advisory . Scholar- 
ship and ae ee ed blended. Annual ‘liens os 


DEL MONTE MILITARY ACADEMY 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Primary, Grammar and High School, Summer Camp 

in mountains and at seaside. All outdoor sports. Horse- 

back riding. Write for catalog to Registrar, Box 469. 








SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 









‘South Virgil Ave., Los Angeles, ¢ 








For Vocational Schools refer to pages 19—20—21—22—220 : 
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PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 





PALO ALT MILITARY 


an. Agi, tnaer bee 
For m: rammar grades. es 5. Happy boys 
oe Puues me ood hi cre. Swi wwimming, bicycling, 
orseback riding, ‘and ¢ other spo. rts, “12 months in the year. 
Homans. atmosphere. Thoro discipline. Summer ca: mr 
Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-C, Palo Alto, Calif 








PACIFIC COAST—GIRLS 
ORTON SCHOOL ; 


Outdoor study all winter. 
Academic and collegiate 
courses, Art, music, gym- 
nasium, riding, tennis. 

39th Year. Anna B. Orton, hey 3 
154 S. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Calif 
1245 S. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


















An accredited suburban day and 

GIRL’S boarding school in the scenic 

foothills near Los Angeles—a 

COLLEGIATE beautiful country estate among 

the orange groves—highest so- 

cial and scholastic standards— 

SCHOOL wholesome healthful outdoor life 

a and gt eer 

to college — 37t year begins 

GLENDORA, Sept. 24—catalog. Miss Parsons 
CALIF. & Miss Dennen, principals. 


Marlborough School 


FOR GIRLS 


A boarding and day school. College preparation. Spe- 

cial advantages in Music, French, Art, Home Economics, 

ete. Riding, tennis, fencing, and other outdoor sports. 

Established 1889. 

Ada S. Blake, A.B., Principal, 5029-C West Third Street, 
Les Angeles, California 


ZREANNA HEAD 322! 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES 
Post Graduate Department. Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Tennis, Swimming, Golf 
Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2534 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 




















SPEECH CORRECTION 


“ya }: 5 


URDETT COLLEGE °°" 


Intensive two-year courses of college grade: Bus- 
peal Administration, Accounting, and Finance, 

aaa 3 for young men; Secretarial and other 
pa ms ‘or young women. Individual attention 
by able faculty. Burdett training fits graduates 
for executive, office, secretarial, selling, and 
other business = 
I. L. Lindabury, Se 












Last year Burdett 
students came from 
70 Universities and 
Colleges, 262 High 
Schools, 60 Prep. 
Schools and 142 
other business, nor- 
mal and special 


Send for catalogue to 
schools. 


FOUNDED 1879 





NEW BURDETT COLLEGE BUILDING 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


One-year course includes 





BOSTON technical, economic and 
broad business training, 
90 Marlboro Street preparing for superior 
tions. 
Two-year course includi 
NEW YORK six college subjects for 


students not desiring col- 
lege, but wishing a cultural 
as well as a business edu- 
cation. 

Special Course for College 
omen Separate Class- 
rooms, Special Instructors, 
Special Schedule. 


247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 





























IDER 
ollege 


THE yor eennae a OF 


USINESS 
——— - ADMINISTRATION 
S YEARS NATION’S FOREMOST PROFESSION. 
i. for men and women of education, refinement 
pe Ce ay to become Loe vere and Business Expe: 


retaries, 
for C year college yok gu eacheeee 5 
DEGREES in 2 a YEARS. Post Gradost Year for Master 
Degrees. Demand for Gradua Roavined int 
Residences. Register now for. next quarter. 


Address Dean Ride: College, Trenton, N. J. a 

















[“STAMMERING 


Its Guise and Gire > @use and Gire * 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 


or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. It Oe how I cured myself after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 








BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
2742 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for Information 


BASSETT SCHOOL OF SPEECH CORRECTION 
Gallo Bldg., 254 West 54th Street, New York City 














freeapiacsien errs 
COLLEGE DEGREE 


, (Stat 
in two years Authorized) 


Tuis pioneer college of Business Administra- 
tion offers young men and women college degrees 
in 2 years. Courses in number of semester 
hours equal 4-year college courses. Thorough 
work. Training for Business Management, 
Higher Accountancy, Secretarial positions. 
Commercial Teacher-Training Course. Over 
50,000 graduates since 1863. Thousands in 
high places in business. If you enter business, 
prepare here for preferred positions. Ask for 
free catalog of details. 


Bryant-Stratton College 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Box C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 
College-grade courses for young men 
and young women—Business Admin- 
istration; Executive-Secretary; Steno- 
graphic-Secretary; Accounting and C 
P. A. Preparation. Boarding and day 
students. Proper cultural environment 
Write the Director for 63d Year Book. 
Pine St. West of Broad. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Cc K A R Db Business and Secretarial 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOL Courses. Accounting. Co- 


educational. Graduates in demand. Short intensive course 
for college students. For catalogue address Registrar. 
253 Lexington Ave., Tel. CALedonia 7139, New York City 














Founded 1858 











Pace Institute 


Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business 
Administration, and Secretarial Practice. Weekly field studies of 
New York Business organizations. Provides intensive technical 
training for Accountancy (C.P.A. Examinations) and for Business. 
For Bulletin C, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York 


CCOUNTANC 


and Business Administration, 2-Year ty ~ 
or 3-year evening course bg Pa 
BEN. SS aMIN 1-year course for 
FRANKLIN. UNIVERSITY 
Pree *} ine wos. Bidg., Washington, D. 











~e¢> College Business Courses 
ae aha rate os or welt paid pontions 


TUr small living expenses. 
Terms i Se Ane. ch aap ch. 


Fe ee Commer 
TE COLLEGE, Box C- A102, “ingola, ind. 













Executive-Secretarial Courses 


B 4 YA | T & for high school and college 
Ss T R AT T Oo N graduates. Stenographic- 


Business Courses for under- 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 








graduates. 110,000graduates. 
Box C, 116 S. Mich. Av., Chicago 

















University grade Accounting, Business 

Administration, Executive Secretarial 

Courses; also shorter courses. State 

authorised degrees in two years. 1000 

* students annually. Co-ed. Positions 

| L L E & = oe 29th year. Write for 
Box 1377, Wilmington, Del. 


Scevatactes and Business Training for Young Women. 
ne Year Course. Resident and Awd pupils. 
Florence B. La Moreaux, 
Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals 
315-317 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Register Now For 


BALLARD SECRETARIAL COURSE 
s Cc H as °o L Established 55 years 


Central Branch 
610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. “YW. ca. New York City 
» Book of "Facta, Address 


GG E& 
chool == 


Gregg School, Dept.C.M.,225N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 























Intensive Stenographic. 
tarial and Accounting Courses. 
Highest teaching standards for 
28 years. =~ aay es placed in 
te ferred posit Write for 











SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 
Modern équipment. Resident Nurse and Physician. Home environ- 
ment. Individual instruction. Summer Camp in Maine. Established 
1883. Catalogue. Directors: E. A. zSreneton and Jenzia C. Cooley. 

x 17! Haddonfield lew Jersey 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Schools, shops, farms, research 
aT. ee course for teachers. 

$1200 year, $900 thereafter. E. Johnstone, 
Director, C. Bapegeen Nash, | Bathe weeny Box 
408, Vineland, N. J. 


Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


school for children ages. Separate houses for boys and 
gue, in fauheideals nes sttention in prose Rad renal culture and manual training. 


75 a THES 
E BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
Mr. wah Ex hs & tk oe Boao bee eee vy. 


Z USI EY 


aselintdeel School. For the be ungraded or JR 
~~ Pa. 











"40-91, 


LEY ai oes L 


(12 miles from Philadelphia) 





SPECIAL 





For Boys 
The Sylvester Schools [25 6i:: 
whose progress has been hindered or retarded by illness, 
nervousness, speech defects or inability to adapt them- 
selves to the usual forms of instruction. Illustrated 
catalog. 1610 Pleasant Street., Des Moines, lowa. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 


GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring 
Booklet 





Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Box 164, Langhorne. Pa. 
| SrEwartT, Director. 


| THE JAYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


FOR PROBLEM CHILDREN 


| A psychological school for young children in need of individual develop- 


ment—educational, physical and emotional. Specializing in brain imjuries, 
spastic paralysis, re-education pee Stee mane = the pre- oboe 
child. Medical supervision. State licens rite for information. 

Jayne Preparatory School, 2509 Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





| Stewart Home Training School 


Nervous and Backward Children. A Private Home and 
School on a beautiful country estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cottage 
Plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. Joun P. 
Box A, Frankfort, KenTucky. 








The parents of such a child will find at the 


skilled observation and scientific treatment. 
near Philadelp! 


For Catalog Address—H 








The Unusual Child 


Slightly retarded in school work, but otherwise normal—lacking in power to concentrate— 
a little difficult temperamentaliy—too shy—too egotistical—too fun loving—too serious— 
or in other ways not in his right element in the usual school. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Modern facilities, expert faculty, and ay country estates 

hia: Craft Guilds in Printing, Photography, Furniture Making, Rug Work, 

supplementing academic work. ELENA TS Sehoen for older boys. 
EVEREUX, 





and Gift Shops 
girls and siete tots. 
2x 6-C, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 




















SCHOOLS OF NURSING 











The Sydenham Hospital 
in the City of New York 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


offers a two-year and eight months course cover- 
ing all branches. For further particulars address 
Nursing Director, 565 Manhattan Avenue, New York City 

















UNITED HOSPITAL SCHOOL of NURSING 


Registered with the New York State University, 
offers a course of 32 months l. 
to the degree of R. N. 
Text-books, uniforms and monthly allowance of $10.00 
rovided after probation. Six months affiliation with 
e hospital _%. N. Y. C. Pleasant homelike surround- 
ings, single roo: 
Classes enter cog SES and February each year. 
For information, apply to ery veh il of NURSES, 
United ital, Port Chester, N. 








The Illinois Training School for Nurses 

Established in 1880 
Offers 3-year course to high school graduates. Ad- 
vanced standing granted for college degrees or credits. 
Student receives varied practical experience and thor- 
ough classroom instruction. School is affiliated with 
Visiting Nurse Association and Infant Welfare So- 
ciety. Scholarship to University of Chicago. Main- 
tenance, uniforms and cash allowance provided. Classes 
admitted in January, March, June and October. Write 
for Booklet C6 





Laura R. Logan, Dean, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 











Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 
School of Nursing 

Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an ac- 
credited non-sectarian school. Young women 
with High School education. Allowance $15.00 
per month and maintenance. Scholarship to 
Columbia. _Classes start. September ag 
February. Write Dora Levine, R. N., 
Director of Nurses. 














The Los Angeles County General Hospital *¢xiésis* 


1200 Beds. Complete course in nursing to American Citizens, 18 
to 35 years of age. Four years high school preparation or equivalent, 
and good health are required. $20 monthly allowance besides board, 
roomand laundry. Classes enter January, May and September. 
Address: Supt. of Nurses,1100 Mission Road, Los Angeles, California 


The Presbyterian I Hospital S School of Nursing 


Accredited in Peastiads i Nor co 4 Three y 

young women who are graduates of high school. Elective eafiliations with 
the Visiting Nurse Association, the Pennsylvania Hospital for Mental = 
Nervous Diseases, and the Municipal Hospital for ntagious 
Students 3 admitted February ond September. 


Write Directress of Nurses, 51 North 39th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 
Training School for Nurses. u- 
lar ay year age By h 


college graduates with accredited 
courses. 5 year course in affiliation 
with Simmons College giving ae 





February and September. 
SALLY JOHNSON, R.N. Prin. Boston, Mass. 





An abehing from 
Sears Gallagher 








School of Nursing 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited State Board. emesis 

school, offers 3 year course in nursi - es 
young women with at least 2 yours hig ool edu- 
cation. Monthly allowance. New Nurses’ po with 
individual bedrooms, large living rooms, laboratories 
and recreation rooms. An active hospital in center ea 


city. New class forming now. Information: ustrat 
oe on request. of 
Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed Streets, ‘phia, Pa. 


The Mount Sinai Hospital School of Nursing 
New York City 

Largest and finest residential school building in 

the East, overlooking Central Park. 490 rooms, ed- 

ucational and clinical facilities hong cones Mag- 





nificent hospital a 650 beds. ted Ser course; 
school non-sectarian. Classes admitted September 
and D ber. School ann¢ t on request. 


Miss E. A. Greener, Principal 1 E. 100th St., N. Y. C. 






























New England Hospital 
for Women and Children 
An accredited School offers a 3 years’ course in Nursing. En- 








rollment now open for eee class. Address: aaa of 
Training School, Dimock Street, Boston 19, 








NEW YORK POST GRADUATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a thirty- 
two months’ course to High School Graduates. Enroll- 
ment, September, November, February. 

Apply to Principal, 303 East 20th Street, New York City 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN-Detroit 


An accredited School of = Nant, offers to high school 
graduates a three year ew Hospital and attrac- 
tive Sy eo with single rooms. Maintenance, text 
books, and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 
Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


THE NEWCOMB HOSPITAL Tix Schoo! 


Accredited in New Jersey, offers a meal. ear course 
nursing to_ pupils 4 F- one year of hi Kd school work. 
Entrance Septem ‘ebruary. ntenance, text- 
books, uniforms supplied. AWrite 
Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, N. J. 











Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


145 beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district, New York 
City, offers 244 year course in Nursing to yous women having 2 
or more years High School. ene to $15.00 per month during 
training: uniforms my Appl 

Director of Nursing, 77: Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE COOLEY DICKINSON HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, payee ctr sep acnrsl 

Offers to high school graduates a three year 

Affiliated with Smith College. A andere ton hospital < Fa 125. pi 

beautiful nurses’ home ideally located. Allowance to students. 

Classes enter September and January. Apply to Superintendent. 





Washington University School of Nursing 


offers two courses—a 5 year course leading to a B. S. degree in 
Nursing; a 3 year course leading to a diploma in Nursing. Affili- 
ated with Barnes, St. Louis Children’s, St. Louis Maternity Hospitals 
and Washington University Dispensary. Apply to Director, School 
of Nursing, 416 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 


WESTCHESTER SCHOOL OF NURSING 


r course in all Lg = waged RS fw Classes 
iasteabor and February. edited. 500 Beds. 
= Beautiful W estchester, 25 nF may from New York. 

‘articulars on request. 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, New York. 





The Mercer Hospital School of Nursing 


is an accredited school in New Jersey and New York States and offers 
a 3 years course. The State requires at least one full year High School 
(18) credits, as a minimum for registration. Small monthly allow- 
ance, text-books and uniforms furnished. Classes admitted Septem- 
ber and February. Address Director of the School, Trenton, N. J. 





Hospital Laboratory School 


Laboratory Work an ideal profession for women. Positions always 
available at good salaries. No previous experience nec 

6 months’ intensive ee on tune a graduates located 
all over the country. NORTHWEST 
INSTITUTE MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY: Saint Paul, Minn. 


TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 
St. Mark’s Sovalteh offers a three years’ course. 
All advantages of a big city. Social director 
supervises, extra-curricular activities. Elec- 


tives in special branches of nursing. Individual 
mapa | in Sa gnpaenl dev development. New pub- 
School of 


lic wards ng. Address Director 
Nerang St Mark’s Hospital, 2nd Ave., & 11th St., 


“Copyright 1928, J. F. BRESNAHAN" 





The Muhlenberg Hospital School of Nursing 


Accredited in New York and New Lr, 
— ears course of traini: 

received Jan ist and bet: 1st. Sener ie ticle iene of 
instructors; delightful surroundings; pleasant social life. For 


booklet 
BivScress ot Nurses, Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, N. J. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 


For High School Grad 

February, Athletics. pt yt tags phe ove Poy 
oor — School of Psychiatric Nursing, and Visiting 
Nur. ion. For information address cipal, 1919 
Wilson Avenue, “Chicago, Illinois. 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three year course in general 
— to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes enter 
May, August and January. For information address, of 
Nurses, C. M.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 


ENGLEWOOD HOSPITAL 


Offers to High School gages oh or Shoes with the educational equiva- 
lent a three-years’ course in w bui Bla ,complete modern 














equipment, ample clinical facilities, attractive Home. Allow- 
ance Ten Dollars Monthly. School is accredited 4 in tl She States of New 
York and New Jersey. Chose enter in September an ho i For 
prospectus, write Principal, School of Y Hacden, ieaio N. J. 








MEN 








NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers to High School graduates or equiva- 
lent, a three year course in gaa = special nursing. REGIS- 
TERED SCHOOL. Ih uring training. 
Single rooms. Good prospects after erataatiere Write Bloomingdale 

Hospital, White Plains, New York. 








June 1928 


May G. Linehan, Director 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Firty-SEVENTH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


We are glad to recommend to readers of COSMOPOLITAN the schools and camps listed in the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
GUIDE, and we shall appreciate your mentioning COSMOPOLITAN when you write directly to them. If you do not find in these 


pages the school or camp you have in mind, or if you need assistance with your school problem, feel free to write us. 


below has been arranged for your convenience. Fill out and mail to the COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


The coupon 








STATE 








Sex 


Approximate Rate..................--...-.---- 





..Religion 





Location Preferred 





Remarks 


Previous Education....... : 
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MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 





e° Cc rs 
“ce. Theatre 
P paiiea_venapmorestay 


STAGE DANCING COLLEGE 
ART AND SCIENCE OF SINGING, 
etion. Staten 








Dale Play produ ts afforded 

Wa A. Brady N. Y. with 

Sir John stock players at p Pano Art Theatre. 

Py tat For catalog (state study desired) to 

Marguerite Secretary, 66 W. 8Sth St., N.Y. Ex. 
Hose : tension 21. rm 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Ba A ar Training 


TEACHERS’ § SUMMER COURSE 
In Stagecra: may Dowsing and 
Advanced ional Technique 
JOLY 9th to “AUGUST 18th ‘ 
Regular Fall Term begins October a 


TY 
Pree Catalog describing all rig? oa 
Room 144-F, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


schcdaaadalaedaadahde i abeda a s ch ah oot 











Williams School of Expression 


and Dramatic Art ear ee. 
courses. rag courses in English. 
State Public 


sonal Culture 
Graduates veligible to Fare in N. Y. 
— “sg Lp ng ecg oat ee Theater, Dormitories. 
3 and 4 Summer Courses 
waite June 4th Py July an 2nd. Fall Term opens 
September 20th. Catalog. 
102 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


















EVERY TYPE OF DANCING TAUGHT 
FOR STAGE OR SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Classes or eivess bar - for Adults or 
advanced pils. 


Children, 
Ladies Speci Figure Conditio ning 
Write or Call for Booklet H G 
1841 Broadway (Ent. on 60th St.) N. Y. City 
(at Columbus Circle) Phone Columbus 3500 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON-ROBERT MILTON 

School of the Theatre and Dance 

Summer Courses in Acting and Stagecraft, 
ancing < of A I Types. 

4s Eeot, ah st St. yi Fo 4824) Mice: i 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 49th year. 
Degrees granted. Address Harry Seymour Ross, 
Dean, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


The National School of FLOSuTION 


and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
prolesstonal and Finishing Courses. Pe... lic Speaking. 


Dramatic Art. ted. D 
’ For Catalog, ad D. R. SHOEMAKER, 
Pais. ee 4010-12 Chestnut St. +» Phila., Pennsylvania 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers 
Courses to Mus. B. degrees. Cultural and social life 
of Oberlin College. High Schoo! course or equivalent re- 
quired. Fall semester opens Sept. 18th. Catalog. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
= es 
Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard School of Music 
Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of Music. Catalog 
Dept. J, 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 
ON UNSCHULD UNIVERSITY OF 


MUSIC, Ine. The Notional 
Institution in Higher M eal edueation. 24th 
All branches Soyens | 3 pote: 
or Goneert or the po Vinee 
Pianist M me. M. V. ‘Unecbuld . Dormi- 


tory, Catalog. 1646 Col tm w on, D.C. 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 























54th yr. Depts. a. Voice, Violin, an, Theory, 

Classic and Ballet Dan q ooh Ae Bg Re. con- 

wares. Master Summer ace a - Koop of = 
nment. 


Dormitory acco’ tian 
dress Dept. 8, 5035 Woodward a ae mpexrolt 


OLUMBIA traneior music. “27th 52 
SGHOOL or time f —~ Coulee ch 


US IC = COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Bex C, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





















COSMOPOLITAN | 
EDUCATIONAL | 
DEPARTMENT | 


is now located 


in the 


INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
BUILDING 





| 
Firty-sEVENTH STREET aT E1GHTH AVENUE | 
| 

NEW YORK CITY | 




















STATE-ACCREDITED an 


| Founded 1895 by Wm H Sherwood 
as a 


ees ng nt 
US i vocation 


“5 SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
HHI Offering preparation for 

Hii a A Concert, Operatic or Stage Career | 
2 Teaching Music, Dramatic Art or Dancing 
Hi 3. Public School Music Teaching and Supervising f 
1 4. Theater and Church Organ Playing. 1 
| | 9 Orchestra and Band Conducting and Playing 
| i Faculty of 150. Dormitory. Openings provided for qualified graduates. Advanced 
} students may qualify to teach in our 34 Chicago Branches to help defray expenses 
Ash for C” mentoan 
Sanpete which you are mast terested 


\l| SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL WW 
Fine Arts Building 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. eT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Herbert Witherspoon, President. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Degrees. Diplomas. Certificates. Dormitory. 
pledged to the highest artistic standards. 
y \ er Term June 25. Fall Term September % 
85 FREE FELLOW yg Catalog address CARL D 
KINSEY, Manager, 62 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, i. 


mg thts magazine and 



































_ ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


| Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 


or educational work. All branches of music taught. De- 
co: Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 

jummer School opens ry & Fall term begins Sept. 20. 
Send for catalogue. ewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


42nd Annual session. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 
Dormitory accommodations. Open 12 months of year. Noted 
artist teachers. Accredited. Apply for free catalog. (Mention course 
desired.) Address the President, 550 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 
“Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 








INCORPORATED 


cinnati Gonserbatory Alsi 





Write for Book of Views and catalogue to: 
B. M. Howard, Registrar, Highland, Burnet 
and Oak Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BERTHA BAUR, President 


Glimpse of campus, Administration Building and Main Dormitory 


Affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati 


In an environment of artistic and so- 
cial distinction students are trained 
under an Artist Faculty of world- 
famous masters. The complete sym- 
phony orchestra and chorus, Schools 
of Opera and Drama afford oppor- 
tunity for public performance. 
Beautiful wooded campus with well 
equipped dormitories gives ‘an at- 
mosphere of college life. 
In the midst of Cincinnati’s musical 
activities, including Symphony Or- 
chestra, summer Grand Opera, Art- 
ist Concerts, etc. 
Normal and artist courses leading 
to degrees, diplomas and certifi- 
cates. Public School Music Accred- 
ited. 

Burnet C. Tuthill, Gen. Mer. 














Combs Conservatory 


44th year Accredited Philadelphia 
All branches of music. Courses for beginners, ambitious 
amateurs, and professionals. Degrees conferred. Highest 


artistic standards. Faculty of specialists. Daily super- 
vised practice. Two complete symphony orchestras. Four 
pupils’ recitals a week. Normal training. Public School 
Music. Six buildings. Dormitories. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box C, 1331 S. Broad St. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
(7a se 


v 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Organ, ‘Cello and Public School 
methods leading to Bachelors’ degrees. Affiliated with the 
University of Michigan. Earl V. Moore, Musical Director. 
Faculty of artists. Chorus of 300; orchestra of 70. Concerts 
and May Festival by world’s leading musicians. Catalog. 
CHARLES A. SINK, Pres., Box 1001, Ann Arbor, Mich, 











Bush Conservatory 


Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- 
guished American School Offering Courses in 


MUSI 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


DRAMATIC ART 
DANCING 


SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra 


Only conservatory in Chicago maintaini 


C.M. SCHWENKER, 





extensive dormitories for 


‘women and men students 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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PROFESSIONAL 








BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Condensed Course in Theoretical and 
Practical Electricity 
A special technical school, with comprehensive course. 


ELECTRICAL 


men with training are in demand. Since 1893 this 

school bas been training men of ambition and limited 

o~ > for ad electrical industries. Condensed course in 
ectrica 


ENGINEERING 


enables graduates to secure good tions dnd_promo- 

tions. Mathematics and Mechanica Drawing. Students 

construct motors, install wiring and test electrical 

machinery. Regular course designed to be com- 

pleted in one college year. Over Rte men trained. 
Thoroughly eq ped fire-proof dor- 
mitories, — hall, Isboratories, 
shops. Prepare for your profession 
in the most interesting city in the 
world. Catalog on request. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
256 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 














ELECTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power of the 
present day. Master it, and you have 
mastered the best-paying calling of this 
“live-wire” century. 

We teach Electricity practically in our 
seven-story school building, the most 
completely and expensively equipped of 
its kind in’ the world. Booklet “N” 
FRE Write for it TO-DAY. Forty- 
eight pages that are richly illustrated 
and deeply interesting. Day and Night 
Sessions. 


New York Electrical School 


35 West 17th Street New York 





Chicago {fT Engincering 

Architecture 
TECH Elootetoity 
Drafting 


Enter any time. ne, top — 
for self support = e B, 8 oe 
de- 


DAY and EVENING College | 2-yr. diploma; 3-yr. 
Earn Learning ee: and short conrees, 25th y: 


Ca 
beer for hyd of our 34 page ‘ « Blue Book,’ 


weet 26mm Chicago Technical College 
2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 


Be a Civil, Electrical, Mechanical administrator or Chem- 
ical Engineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations or 


rT | INTO ELECTR =. 


new, quick, sure method of learning on ac 











electrical machinery in i dave. Ww 000. ool = 

raduates qualify for otal ot ing $60 a w and “np. Send for 
gi book FREE—and of Lot reSroed fare offer. vi eee 
trical School, S00 $s. lina St., Dept. A-821, Chi 





The Sargent School py: 


For Young Women 
L. W. Sargent, President 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Founded 1881 by 
Dr. D. A. Sargent 





AMERICAN COLLEGE O! ‘DITED 
co-RDUGATIONAL 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION: ayy teaches 
y D 

4 yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. H. S. . graduates admit- 

ted. Speci: Free 

bureau. Dormitory. Summer Session June 25-Aug. 4. 

Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


Arnold College 


for Hygiene and Physical Education 


CapaBLe faculty. Complete gymnastic, athletic and me, ui 
ment. Dormitories on on campus. Successful appointmen' ee 
Write for catalog. 460 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Posse- NISSEN - School 
of Physical Education 
38th year. 3 year regular course. One year spectal in 
gymnastics and Swedish massage. Playground 
work. Intensive summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Apply to Secretary, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 




















Training for 
Business 


EARS ago the accepted 

manner of training for 
business was to work up from 
the bottom in a business estab- 
lishment. But modern organ- 
ization cannot operate accord- 
ing to the same system. Today 
the term “business training” 
describes a wide range of 
preparation for specific occu- 
pations in industry and com- 
- merce. 


There are schools which under- 
take to train students for ex- 
ecutive and administrative 
positions. Other schools offer 
training for special technical 
business subjects; for example, 
accounting, salesmanship, in- 
surance, real estate, filing, 
secretarial work, tc. 


If you need assistance in 
choosing a school the Cosmopol- 
itan Educational Service will 
be glad to advise you. The 
coupon on page 20 lists the in- 
formation we require to make 
recommendations. 




















‘cA ROOM 
mstirore 


Be d Fea Room Hostess 


Earn a Splendid Income 
Enjoy Every Minute of Your Work! 

| Deposreng mo opportunities open in tea rooms, coffee shops, 

motor inns and cafeterias everywhere for Hostesses, Man- 
agers, and other well-paid executives. 

Previous Experience Unni 

We teach you entire business and put you in touch with desirable 
positions, or help you start your own tea room. Lewis Students 
everywhere are winning success. One student writes:—“On the 
strength of your recommendation I have just been made hostess 
of the Tea Room at the Cosmos Clu 
Free 44-page Book, “‘Pouring Tea for Profit,’” describes the 
ve opportunities open to YOU in this fascinating pro- 
ession 


Lovie Tee Roum Institute, Dept. AW-279, adage, D. C 











AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
peta, Regn ata tt 
Dress Design, Layout and Art ting. — 

~mert ‘school. Hai Timmins, Frank 

sae: S.oWABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, DEPT. c 


DESIGNERS ART 


SCH or OF FINE AND pS gs pate 
eamone Courses in rR 

on Req — 

» 73 Gonters St., Boston 














atal 
LUDWIG C. FRAN 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF yART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, W: 

Courses in Painting and Sculpture, Comal Art, 
Teacher Training, Interior, Costume, and Industrial De- 
sign. Summer School June 25-Aug. 3. ‘all Term opens 
Sept. 24. For illustrated catalog address: Charlotte BR. 
Partridge, Director, Dept. C.M., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


M OPENS JUNE 25T 
FALL TERM. MORENS OCTOBER 1ST 
DRAWING + PAINTING. - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
© PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 

















HICAGONORMALSCHOOL__ 
of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 


TuHorovGH practical and scientific courses in all 
branches of Physical Education. Modern equipment, 
fine dormitories. For catalog address Frances 
Musselman, Prin., Box 168, 5026 Greenw Ave., 
Chicago, tll. Fall Term begins September 17. 














The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach anywhere in U. 8S. Normal Course including 
Athletic Coaching $ years. BAF pees 4 years. ucational. Ath 
letic Field. Gymnasium. Dormi Graduates in great demand. Fall 
term opens Sept. 20. 202 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education 


Affiliated with New York University. Three-year diploma course 
prepares young women as teachers. Carries full credit toward B. S. 
in education. Also two year course for those with proper college 


credits. 
Helen McKinstry, Director, 610 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


FLATBUSH TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


Modern Training for Kindergarten and Primary Teaching. 
ational opportunities. Metropolitan advantages. Couperating 
with Teachers College, Columbia. na rates. State 
cates. Public and private 
DWIGHT R. LITTLE, 1607 Newkirk. Ave. ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANDCENTRALSCHOOLY‘ART 
Individual talent — by successful m 
eee, Painting pture, Commercial — A ‘poled 
b renng summer course for teachers. 
given. Catalog 
7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


CAT AChOEnY on ART 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Magazine, Painting, Car- 

toonirg, Fashions, Lettering, Crafts, Interior Decoration. 

Individual nama 9 under professional artists— 

wes one year’s time 

Proper Cultural Environment. Dormitory Residences. 

Advaniages of city,under supervision. Demand for Graduates. 
ng ane neeerest 230 E. Ohio St., 




















TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


Boston, Mass. 
New building, Studios and *class- -rooms for 400 pupils. 
Courses in drawing and painting, modeling, design, and 
metal work. Traveling scholarships. 52nd year. Il- 
lustrated booklet. Address 232 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


LESLEY SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


General & Professional courses—two and -three 
years. Four dormitories. For catalog address 
the Secretary, 

35 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


Practical Training for Home and Community Life. One, Two and 
Three Year Course. y and — ee Summer and 
Winter Sessions. ae year. Catalog 

Mrs. Margaret Stannard, Director, ¢ 4 ‘Chestaut St., Boston 











BLEEKS *Mirk: SCHOOL 

. Patterncutti: Poy m 3 Sketching. Cos- 
tume “Tustration an: b es of Commercial 
Art. Individual instruction. Positions. Booklet C 


upon 
— 261 West 125th St., New York City, or B74 
tic Ave. (opposite L. I. station), Brooklyn. 


New York School of Interior Decoration 


Four and eight months Practical Training October and 
Cultural and Professional. Terms Lamy brnmagy id 

February. Six weeks Summer Course Le Aes 
Send for Catalog 8-K. 578 Madison Ave., New York ity. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


‘Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front. Kinder- 
arten, Primary, Playground, yeah ——_ accredited.) 
ome-like Dortaito ry. 33d yr. raps, tS rite Reg- 
istrar, Box 5, 16.23 So. Michigan Bivd., Chiesae, IL. 











Vocational Schools continued on page 220 
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ey 7e€ complete fragrant loveliness 
for face and body OO tg ‘Talc 
spreading tts cool perfumed vel. 
vetness over the flesh, assurin 
daintiness and comfort COT x 
Face Powders, Gung their Laght, 
exguisile touch to the complex 
2on. Both are created 


wn all the supreme 
COTY odeurs 













"£042.63" 
Ct booklet tllustrated by 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 

marled upon reguest 


COT Ya 
714 fifth Hrenue, New York 


CANADA = 55 MSGill College Ave., Montreal 
Copyright by Coty, 1928 | 


In the Supreme COTY Odeurs 
L’ORIGAN—“ PARIS ,,—STYX 
EMERAUDE—CHYP'RE 
JASMIN DE CORSE 
LA ROSE JAQUEMINOT 
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This is the world-famous 
Sampler specially wrapped 
for Mother's Day giving. 


Sampler 
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Let the gift be worthy 


The Sampler is expressive of the qualities 
that most appeal to mothers. Inner character 
and goodness. Outward charm and refinement. 
A gentle whisper from bygone days in the 
quaintness of its “‘dress’’. Yet thoroughly 
modern in the variety of its sweets and the 
skill with which they are made. 

Yes, genuine things are most acceptable to 
Mother. And she will recognize in the Sampler 
your desire to express a real affection. 

Marty will prefer to give the Sampler in its 
special Mother’s Day wrap, with Lincoln's 
famous tribute, or other appropriate sentiments, 
cross-stitched in the design. The Whitman 
Agency near you—probably the leading drug 
store—will attend to all details of mailing or 
delivery for you. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


of the “best girl” you ever had 


Mother's Day, Sunday, May 13th 





© S.F.W. & Son, Inc. 
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PA. they Mead ded a or 


The natural charm that men admire is not beyond your reach. Here is 


the simple daily rule that results in natural beauty, and a lovely skin: 

















Youth is charm, and youth lost is 
charm lost, as every woman instinc- 
tively realizes. 

To keep youth, keep the skin clean 
and the pores open. Banish artificial 
ways in skincare. Natural waysare best. 

Use soap, but be sure it is a soap 
made basically for use on the face. 
Others may prove harsh. That is why 
largely on expert advice, women the 
world over choose Palmolive for facial 
use. 











Retail 
Price 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 





HERE beauty is concerned, an 
ounce of precaution is worth 
pounds of costly “cures.” 

For thousands have learned it is com- 
paratively simple to keep beauty ... 
while there is nothing’ more pathetic 
than the futile attempts to regain natural 
charm by artificial means. 

The most effective way to natural 
beauty, is Nature’s way. The beauty 
men admire is natural, and women 
whose complexions retain natural 
charm have learned this. 


Do this each day if you would keep 
that schoolgirl complexion 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap massaging its balmy 
lather softly into the skin. Rinse thor- 
oughly, first with warm water, then with 
cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, 


apply a touch of good cold cream — 
that is all. Do this regularly, and partic 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them 
on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and dis- 
figurements often follow. They must 
be washed away 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat 
ment given above. Do not think any 
green soap, or one represented as of olive 
and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let ic do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a 
cake today. Then note the amazing dif 
ference one week makes. The Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, Illinors 


Palmolive Radio Hour—Broadcast every Friday night—trom 10to I] p.m., eastern time, 9to lO p.m 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company 


10c you break the wrapper —it is neversold unwrapped KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Wholesome 


refreshmen 






The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Boy, it’s keen! Refresh your- 
sclf is right. You can feel 
the bubbles all the way 
down, and the taste is great. 
You get your nickel’s worth 
when you buy an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. @ @ Around the 
corner from anywhere. 


m9 
Vy 


8 Wil ] L OVW» The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold 





in its own bottle —the Coca-Cola bottle you 

a da can identify even in the dark. Every bottle 
y sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight by auto- 

matic machines, without the touch of human 

hands—insuring purity and wholesomeness. 
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New (olored Ki on 
ommencement_s 


Lens and Fencils 

















| Alluring as 
Youth Itself 


DIANTLY beautiful in their 
two-tone ripple colorings, 
these new Waterman's 
fountain pens.and pencils de- 
light the eyes, of thousands of 
American boys and girls—and 
appraising parents—especially 
at Commencement time. 


| Always the first choice’ of 
students the world over. The 
one faithful writing companion 
of childhood and old age, 
Waterman's now ascends the 






Colored 


|| country’s graduation platforms : 
in the soft but sensible color- Ripple Rubber 
ae — i. Pens 
a Commencement or e 

promotion gift, Waterman's $4.00 and $5.00 
continues unsurpassed in en- 
during acceptability. And for Pencils 
ae oe $1.50 and $2.00 


wide variety of models the same 
superior qualities which have 
satisfied millions for more than 


forty years. 


























ARD RUBBER is superior to all 
‘other materials for fountain pen 
holders. It is stainless, light, 

resilient and insures perfect . writing 

comfort. 

When produced i in two-tone colors as 
illustrated above—Ripple-Blugreen, 
Ripple-Olive and Ripple-Rose—it ac- 
quires new and unexpected beauties. 

Other Waterman’s features of these 
beautiful new pens are the 14-carat 














ss 
\ tective lip-guard, and large ink capacity. 
COMBINATION SETS L. E. Waterman Company 


Pen and Pencil in Attractive Gift Box 191 Broadway, New York 
Large Size $7.00 . Smaller Size $5.50 Chicago, Boston, SanFrancisco, Montreal 


Waterman's 
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Look underneath, look inside 
...and listen to it! 














Facey you buy an electric refrigera- 
tor, do a bit of investigating on 


your own. Look under the cabinet, look 
carefully inside it, and above all things, 
listen to it. 


Look under the cabinet. With the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator you'll notice at 
once that all the models are up-on-legs. 
This makes it easy to clean under them. 
But, more important, it means that ail 
the machinery is safely sealed away in the 
air-tight steel casing which you see on 
top of the cabinet. 


Look inside. Is there really ample food 
space? You will findin the General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator that the chilling chamber 
is amazingly compact. It actually takes 


GENERAL @ 





little more room than the trays in which 
y 
your ice is frozen. 


Then listen. This you must do. We want 
you to judge for yourself just how quietly 
this refrigerator operates. 


All these things are vitally important. But 
be sure to consider, too, the organization 
which makes it. The General Electric 
Refrigerator is the product of fifteen years 
of research in the laboratories of General 
Electric. 


See the many models. Notice their abso- 
lute simplicity, their quietness. Make com- 
parisons with other refrigerators. If you 
write us, we will be glad to send you 
Booklet E-6 which gives you complete 
descriptions and specifications. 


‘ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT - 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - 


HANNA BUILDING - 








CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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THEY’RE MILD 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


©1928, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


IN CANADA 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. OF CANADA LTD 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


At Hen.tey ... where social England flocks for the most fashionable regatta of the season. 
Among the spectators that line the banks of the Thames one can easily distinguish that ardent 
sportswoman Lady Nancy Doulton of Grosvenor Square. *? Her charming attire, her grace and 
the beauty of her complexion, are admired everywhere she goes. —. _’... . Nature smiled on Lady 
Nancy, they say . . . and then tradition told her of one delicate, fragrant soap, Yardley’s Old 
English Lavender, that would cleanse, stimulate and preserve the beauty of her skin better than 
any other. For since 1770 English women (and, we have found, this is true of smart Parisian 
women, too) have entrusted their fair complexions to the purity of this famous British toilet 
soap. _The lingering lavender fragrance of this fine soap Lady Nancy has also found in 
the other Yardley products. England’s best, obtainableanywherein America. ‘“The Luxury Soap of 
the World,” box of three cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Lavender Perfume, $1; Face Powder, $1; Com- 
pact, $1.25; Talc, s0c;Sachet Tablets, 25c;Shampoo, 1 5c the cartridge; Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting 
Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square North, New York; 


also Toronto and Paris. «+ Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Established in 1770 
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Read the Truth 
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CAMELS 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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“The Warm Harmonious Colors 
That Good Taste Demands” 


are in these shingles of Everlasting Asbestos 


HE outward appearance of your house 

has a large bearing on its value. Only 
when the roof has a substantial look, har- 
monious color, pleasing surface, can any 
house appear at its best. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles have a 
charm which adds to the natural beauty of 
any house. As an architect has said, they have 
“the warm harmonious colors that good 
taste demands.” But they have far more than 
their beauty. They are absolutely fireproof 
and they are permanent. Unharmed by burn- 
ing embers, by sun or wind, rain or snow, 
they never wear out. These splendid shingles 
are as enduring on a roof as brick in a wall. 
Unobtrusive, yet with real personality of its 
own is the house which wears a Johns- 
Manville roof. 

If you are building, these shingles will 
give you the roof you want, one worthy of 
your new home, one that will never have to 
be replaced. 

If your home needs a new roof, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles will add a touch 
of youth and modernity, or will retain the 
impression of dignified maturity according to 
your choice of colors. And when you use 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Brake Lininc anp INsuLATIONS oF ENDURING FirepRooF AsBESTOS 


-MANVILLE- 
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these shingles you re-roof for the last time. 
The first cost of a Johns-Manville Shingle 
roof is low—and it és the only cost. The value 
of any house is increased by a roof of these 
permanent, substantial Asbestos Shingles. 


Our Certificate System Puts Your 
Roof on Our Records 


When your Johns-Manville Asbestos Shirigle 
roof is laid you are entitled to our Certificate 
vouching for its genuineness. A copy of this 
goes into our permanent records and shows 
who laid the roof, and who sold the shingles. 
Thus, the responsibility is made a matter of 
record and you are protected from substitu- 
tion. You can buy Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles anywhere. Your 
roofer or contractor, or your 
dealer may not have them in 
stock, but he can get them 
from a Johns-Manville Dis- 
tributor. You cannot afford to 
buy a temporary roof. Ifyou 
have any trouble send us the 
name of your roofer. Wewill | 
see that you have the shingles. 








Jobns- Manville Asbestos 
Shingles on a Connecticut 
bome. Below Hexagonal 
Shingles on a cottage. 
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Jouns-MANnvVILLE 
MASTER OF ASBESTOS 


Johns-Manville is the world authority on every- 

thing made from asbestos. Pioneer developer 

of this remarkable mineral, Johns-Manville mines 

asbestos and makes from it hundreds of articles 

which contribute enormously to the comforts of 

modern life, and to the efficiency of modern in- 
_dustry. Among these asbestos products is Johns- 
“Manville Asbestos Brake Lining. 

Your motor car must have safe brakes. Your 
life and the Jives of others depend on it. The 
heavy strain of present day driving, the stops in 
trafic, the speed on the open road make the sure 
grip and the high friction of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Brake Lining a necessity. Don’t gamble 
with the unknown. Demand Johns-Manville 
Brake Lining and see that you get it. 


<&Asbestocel saves money 


Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel on 
your heater pipes will insure a warm house 
for less cost. It will save tons of coal in afew 
years. When you buy or rent a house look 
for Improved Asbestocel on the heater 
pipes, and asbestos covering on the heater. 


co, FRE&E— Booklet of Color 
9 Combinations for Roofs 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail coupon to branch nearest you) 


Send me your free booklet showing how to 
choose the roof most suitable for my house. 


es wd 
Rit 
Address 
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THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 





Illustrating Karpen pieces: 

High back chairs, 964— 

Bench, 965— Wall tapes- 
try, 966. 


* 
(Mail this coupon 
for the New 


C/nterior i 


Booklet 





“Beautiful Interiors” is its 
title. Illustrated in full 
color by Edgar W. Jenney. 
Written interestingly, sim- 
ply. With countless ideas to 
adapt to your home. Mail 
this coupon now for a copy 
to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. 





NAME C.J. 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 
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YOUR HALLWAY INTRODUCES YOUR 


HOME 


J. if frohewe receive vour Suests 


ORMALITY, a blend- 

ing of cordial warmth, 
all the aspects of a personal 
introduction have been 
achieved in this English 
hall by Edgar W. Jenney. 
Though you have only atiny 


reception alcove, the same 


principles of decoration 
apply; the same task of 
creating the first impres- 
sion of your home devolves 


upon its furnishings. 


For so important a place, 





Karpen furniture is espe- 
cially desirable. About every 
piece there is a charm of 
line and fabric, a sincerity 
of craftsmanship that colors 
the character of all your 
rooms. Styles and prices 
answer every preference. 
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The new Ford has been built to endure 


Tue remarkable performance of the 
new Ford is the direct result of the 
quality that has been built into every 


part. cack 


It has beauty of line and color be- 
cause beauty of line and color has 
come to be considered a necessity in 
a motor car today. 


Yet even more important than this 


outside beauty is the strength, effi- 
ciency and beauty of those parts which 
are on the inside—those vital mechan- 
ical parts which are the very heart of 
value and performance. It is well to 
look to this mechanical beauty when 
you buy an automobile. 

An example of the quality that is 





The new Ford is a great car to drive in traffic because of 
its quick acceleration, easy steering, short turning radius, 
and the safety of its four-wheel brakes. Gears shift easily 
and silently because of the multiple dry-disc clutch and 


standard selective gear shift transmission. 





built into the new Ford is the 
use of steel forgings instead of 
malleable castings and steel 
stampings. They are used 
throughout the chassis, ex- 
cept, of course, for the engine castings. 

More steel forgings, in fact, are 
used in the new Ford than in almost 
any other car regardless of price. 

Added strength, quiet and reliabil- 
ity also come from the number of elec- 
tric weldings used in the new Ford. 
By the use of these weldings, one- 
piece parts of great strength replace 
those formerly made up of several 
parts which were bolted, riveted or 
soldered together. 

Some of the other features which 
show the strength and quality that 
have been built into the new Ford 
car are the steel bodies; the alumi- 
num alloy pistons; the carbon 
chrome nickel alloy valves; the 
statically and dynamically balanced 
crankshaft which is built to with- 
stand a twisting stress up to 60,000- 
inch pounds; the multiple dry-disc 
clutch and the standard selective 
gear shift transmission; the low 
center of gravity and minimum 
unsprung weight which combine 
with the Houdaille hydraulic 
shock absorbers and the new trans- 
verse springs to make the new Ford 
such an easy-riding car; the Triplex 
shatter-proof glass windshield; the 
new steering gear which prevents 
road shocks from being transmitted 


br 


Forp Moror Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


to the hands of the driver and 
is unusually strong because 
the column and the housing 
of the steering gear mechan- 
ism are welded into a single 
all-steel unit; the mechanical four- 
wheel brakes; the seamless, all-steel 
torque tube; the new one-piece, 
welded, steel-spoke wheels; the three- 
quarter floating rear axle; and the 
all-steel rear axle housing. 

There are definite reasons, there- 
fore, why the new Ford is more than 
a new automobile—more than just 
a new model. It is the advanced ex- 
pression of a wholly new idea in 
modern, economical transportation. 

The Roadster sells for $385; the 
Phaeton for $395; the Coupe for $495; 
the Tudor Sedan for $495; and the 
Sport Coupe, with wide, substantial 
rumble seat, for $550. CAIl prices are 
F.O. B. Detroit.) 





Shown below is the instrument panel on the new Ford. 

It is made of steel, beautifully finished in satin nickel. 

Instruments are in convenient clover leaf cluster, 
illuminated by light in center. 
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_.. silent, speaking hands... 


be sure they say 
nice things about you 
—always 






ETHER they accent a sentence with a tiny, 
gay gesture, or lie quiet and slim and listen- 
ing—your hands say things about you. 

And busy hands, hands that look skilful and 
supple, can be lovely, can say the nicest things of 
all—if only their beauty has not been squandered! 
If only their white smoothness has not been parched 
by harsh soaps. If only they have been protected 
while they were doing their tasks. 

If yours are homekeeping hands, they need protec- 
tion a dozen times a day. And Ivory Soap, which 
guards so gently the bloom and beauty of com- 
plexions, will befriend your hands, too. 

When you wash your shining dishes and your 
gleaming silver—when you tub your downy woolens 
and shimmering silks and dainty cottons—whenever 
you need to use soap-and-water for a household task 
—use Ivory and your hands will be safeguarded. 

Women who know Ivory and think of it as a true 
and constant friend, long ago learned that its quick, 
lasting suds cleans everything with housewifely 
thoroughness. But they value it chiefly, perhaps, 
because its purity protects the loveliest complexion 
or the prettiest hands. 

With Ivory as their guardian all through the day, 
your hands can say nice things about you always! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


mae IVORY SOAP 


Kind to everything it touches 
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Your Guests Do | 


“Someone ought to tell Enid !— Queen 
Anne teaspoons... and Louis XV 
dinner forks !.. It just isn’t done!” 


Today, it is the table set with ove idea perfectly carried, 
through . .. the table set exquisitely and harmoniously 
with one pattern of silver. . . that leaves an enviable im- 
pression. NOW, with complete services of Community 
Plate available at half the price of a new gown, every 
hostess can have silver that will make her dinner mem- 
orable ... her table lovely ... her party ‘smart’. At yout 
jeweler’s ... Five patterns ... (lovely ones!) . . . Tea 
spoons are $3.75 for six ....A complete service for six 

. with DeLuxe stainless knives, in the HOME AND 
HOSTESS tray, is $31.00. “The Same service, for eight, 
is $40.50. 
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THE PAUL REVERE DESIGN 
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